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I, 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


E propose in this paper to inquire into the affinity or the want 

of affinity subsisting between Christianity and some of the 
chief secular professions which it falls to the lot of educated men 
to follow in this world. It will be admitted that Christianity 
seems to be more at home in some professions than in others; a 
larger number of Christian men is found in these; the atmosphere 
has a larger share of spiritual ozone. The inquiry is one as to the 
influence of moral climate. As in a lower sphere of life the physical 
health of plants and animals depends to a large extent on their en- 
vironments, so the prosperity of the Christian life is influenced 
among other environments by the kind of secular work a man has to 
do, and the habits and feelings which are gendered by that employ- 
ment. Our inquiry is: What is the comparative influence on the 
Christian life of the environments furnished by one mode of secular 
employment as compared with another? Are there facts to indicate 
that this influence is a varying quantity? And are there principles 
underlying and explaining the facts? 

The inquiry is both a delicate and a difficult one. For in the first 
place, the true source of Christian life is apart from all environments ; 
it is hid with Christ in God. In the second place, the fountains from 
which the Christian life is periodically fed are mostly independent 
of secular pursuits, to wit, the ordinances of the Church and the 
private and family exercises of devotion. And in the third place, 
the vigor of a man’s religion is influenced more by other causes than by 
his environments ; it is influenced much, for example, by his temper- 


ament—it is very different in a man of earnest, enthusiastic, de- 
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termined nature, from a man of leisurely, easy-going disposition. 
It is behind such powerful forces as these that the milder influence of 
secular occupation comes in. This makes it difficult to disentangle 
this last, and assign its precise value. It can only be from a some- 
what copious induction of cases that valid conclusions are reached. 
If single cases be made the ground of an inference, we may be en- 
tirely misled. If, however, we can combine facts and principles as 
the basis of an induction, we shall have a firmer road to travel on, 
and shall be more likely to arrive at a trustworthy conclusion. 

Our inquiry is but a subordinate branch of a larger question—a 
question that has hitherto had but little attention. Is the moral and 
spiritual world subject to the reign of law as truly and as thoroughly 
as the physical? It is but a few years since very loose language was 
used on this subject, even by trained scientists. In the course of 
that controversy as to the efficacy of prayer in the realm of physics 
in which Sir Henry Thompson proposed to test the matter practically 
by marking off a particular wing of a hospital to be prayed for, and 
ascertaining whether a larger proportion of the patients in that wing 
recovered, it used to be argued by champions of natural science that 
prayer could not avail in the realms of material nature, because 
everything there was regulated by fixed and uniform law; but that it 
might be efficacious in the moral and spiritual sphere, where the same ~ 
fixity did not prevail. If you prayed that a hurricane of wind and 
rain might subside, your prayers could have no more influence than 
the breath of your mouth, because every particle of matter affected 
by the storm, and every force concerned in producing it, were under 
fixed law; but if you prayed that some stormy passion might be 
allayed in your own breast, your prayer might be efficacious, because 
there the moral forces involved were more free and elastic, and there- 
fore more easily operated upon by the will of God. We question 
whether such an argument would be employed to-day. The fallacy 
which on the first statement of it escaped notice, has now become 
transparent. There is no real foundation for the difference assumed 
between the fixity of law in the natural and in the moral sphere. If 
cause and effect prevail in the one realm, they prevail not less in the 
other, Moral results are due to moral causes adapted to produce them, 
as much as physical effects are due to physical causes adapted to pro- 
duce them. The great difference is that in the spiritual world, the causes 
are less palpable, more complicated, more difficult of perception and 
extrication. Long ago, the physical world presented the same loose 
and tangled aspect, and it was the popular idea that there was room 
for any amount of arbitrary interference with its processes on the 
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part of the power or powers that controlled it. Natural science has 
come with its lamp, dissipated the idea of looseness and uncertainty, 
and established a firm belief in the regularity of the sequences of 
nature. As yet, the same degree of light has not been let in on the 
sequences of the moral world; but is there any true reason to doubt 
that these are as uniform as the other? Whether it shall ever be 
made palpable that the laws of the moral world are as definite and 
uniform as those of the physical, we cannot tell; but it cannot rea- 
sonably be doubted that they are. If it could be proved that prayer 
has no direct efficacy in the physical sphere, it would follow that it is 
equally unavailing in the moral. The grounds on which its efficacy 
is proved in the moral, are likewise applicable to the physical. Pro- 
fessor Henry Drummond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World”’ 
is an endeavor to show not only that the two worlds are alike under 
law, but that their laws are identical. It is not the general convic- 
tion that he has been successful in this endeavor, but he has at least 
done this service—he has fastened attention firmly on the fact that 
the spiritual world is under law as much as the natural. To find out 
all the laws that regulate the spiritual life would be no small service 
to the cause of religion. Empirically, indeed, we have many of them 
virtually acknowledged in those directions which are given in Scrip- 
ture and in books of practical religion for attaining a high level of 
spiritual life. But not a little remains to be done in the way of ascer- 
taining and simplifying the conditions of spiritual prosperity, and 
applying to actual life the laws that are found to bear on the subject. 
An inquiry into the influence of the professions on Christianity is 
just an inquiry as to the effect on the highest life of the soul of the 
conditions under which educated men ordinarily prosecute their 
worldly work, some in one department of activity, and some in an- 
other. 

There is another form in which this subject might be dealt with. 
Inquiry might be made as to the relative facility with which Chris- 
tianity conquers the professions, by infusing into them its own spirit 
and casting them in its mould. There are obvious differences here. 
Without going into detail we may affirm that the profession on which 
Christianity has made the least impression is that of the dramatic 
performer. It is not that the attempt has not been made, and made 
earnestly, to bring the stage into line with Christianity, and make it 
subservient to great Christian ends. But it has never been in the 
main a successful attempt. The contact of Christianity with the 
stage has been like the contact of opposite magnetic poles. And 
just as the influence of Christianity has been feeblest in transforming 
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the profession of the drama, so that profession has been the most 
unfavorable to the exercise and development of the Christian life. 
Action and reaction are equal here. The professions that it is most 
difficult for Christianity to penetrate are the professions that are 
most hostile to Christian life and progress. There is a want of 
affinity between them; Christianity does not find a congenial home 
among them; she has not many children in them, and those which 
she has do not rise to much excellence. 

If we look into the New Testament, in order to find out what were 
judged by our Lord and his apostles to be the most favorable secular 
conditions for the exercise of the Christian spirit, we shall undoubt- 
edly see that poverty had the advantage of wealth; the condition 
of the poor being judged more favorable than that of the rich for en- 
tering into the Kingdom. This much we cannot but say, while we 
very cordially repudiate the misrepresentations so persistently made 
by secular lecturers and writers that in our Lord’s eyes all wealth 
was simply an incumbrance and a curse. That was certainly not our 
Lord’s meaning, but he did look on wealth as a snare and a hin- 
drance, from the influence of which the poor were exempt. And it is 
certain that a great proportion of the early Christians were of the 
poorest castes. From their very poverty they were in little danger 
of making gold their confidence—in little danger of dreaming that 
they could ever possess so much of worldly good as to satisfy them, 
or of looking for satisfaction of soul in that direction at all. Under 
their conditions, life could only be a long struggle, so that if they 
were ever to have rest and fulness, it must be derived from another 
source. The Gospel of the Kingdom had a peculiar attraction for 
those whose lot otherwise was so bare and so hopeless, That God 
should invite them to the marriage feast was a rare and glorious bless- 
ing. We find here a principle of wide and enduring application—a 
principle accounting for the fact that in all ages the Gospel has found 
its heartiest welcome among the poor, and has gathered from their 
ranks not only the largest number, but the largest proportion of its 
friends. 

This fact furnishes something like a clew to the problem of the 
affinities of Christianity. It is pursuits and professions that foster 
feelings and habits akin to the Gospel that have the greatest affinity 
to it. Our Lord laid down the principle that unless we become as 
little children, we cannot enter into the Kingdom of God. Hence, 
professions most favorable to the spirit of little children are those most 
akin to Christianity. One of the traits of little children is the sense of 
dependence on a power stronger than themselves. Of the marks of 
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the true Christian, none is more universal than this sense of depend- 
ence, the feeling of personal incompleteness, of dependence for all 
blessings on God, and for the highest blessings on God in Christ. 
It is the plaintive expression of this feeling that gives their charm to 
some of our finest and most popular hymns, like ‘“ Rock of Ages,” or 
“ Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” as well as to the Psalms that have been 
the stay in darkest nights of hard-pressed men like Luther,—“ God 
is our refuge and our strength,” “ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want.” Are there any professions, then, that serve to foster the 
feeling of dependence, the sense of personal incompleteness, and the 
need of being overshadowed by a higher power? We think there 
are. And we are disposed to think that it is to this circumstance 
that we owe some of the brightest samples of the Christian spirit 
in two professions which might otherwise appear unfriendly to 
the Christian life—the profession of arms and the pursuit of com- 
merce. In some respects the army seems the last place where 
we might look for earnest Christians. With work so rough, and 
placed under the necessity of violating some of the strongest instincts 
of our nature,—respect for life, and respect for property,—we might 
have thought that for a soldier to be a Christian was an anomaly not 
to be dreamt of. Yet no fact is better attested than that the Church 
has often flourished in the army. There were godly centurions in the 
days of our Lord and his apostles. In modern times, soldiers of the 
stamp of Colonel Gardiner and Captain Hedley Vicars have been nu- 
merous in the United States as well as in the United Kingdom. 
How is this to be accounted for? May it not be due to that feeling 
of dependence on a higher power which the position and circum- 
stances of the thoughtful soldier tend strongly to foster? Per- 
sonally it often happens that there is but a step between him and 
death. If he have charge of an enterprise, there are so many con- 
tingencies and risks that cannot be computed or provided against, 
that it may well seem madness for him to go forward without the help 
of God. And in the case of a soldier, failure is usually equivalent to 
ruin. In other pursuits we can afford to fail sometimes; the results 
are not very serious; it is easy to try again. But for a soldier to suf- 
fer defeat is a calamity not to be measured. He must succeed. The 
question may well occur to him, Who is sufficient for these things? 
“ Nisi Dominus frustra” may well be emblazoned on his flag. 

Yet such considerations as these are sufficient to account only for 
the fact that occasionally the military profession furnishes splendid 
Christians. The tendency of a soldier’s life in general is not favorable 
to the Christian character. It needs great grace to make a soldier a 
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Christian, and when he is one, he is commonly a Christian out and 
out. But it cannot be said that in general the military life is favor- 
able to Christianity; too often it is an alternation of periods of en- 
forced constraint and miserable self-abandonment. It is the same 
with sailors. To thoughtful men, no doubt, the life of the seaman 
brings constant reminders of ‘dependence on him who rules the winds 
and the waves. And there have been instances not a few of splendid 
Christian sailors. But, separated from Church and family, thought- 
lessness has been Jack’s besetting sin. In the case of fishermen, liv- 
ing amidst their families and realizing the risks and responsibilities of 
their mode of life, there is more thoughtfulness, and with this there is 
more of earnest Christianity. Ever since our Lord called to himself 
the sons of Zebedee as they were mending their nets, the fisher class 
has furnished a large proportion of faithful men. To speak of the 
coast which we know best—the east coast of Scotland—there is 
hardly a fishing village from Berwick to Wick where earnest Chris- 
tian men are not to be found, and, in many instances, whole com- 
munities seem to live under the power of the world to come. Our 
information does not extend much further; but, on occasion of a late 
visit to Holland, we had occasion to turn our steps to more than one 
fishing community, and in these we had the gratifying assurance that 
the people were eminently God-fearing. 

The other occupation which we couple with the military life as 
fitted to foster a spirit of dependence, and as furnishing fine speci- 
mens of the Christian character, is that of commerce. Here too, a 
priori, we are not prepared for the results which we obtain. We should 
not have expected some of the noblest and most generous Christian 
souls to be nurtured in the counting-house. The commercial man, 
ever fighting for the best of the bargain, we should have been dis- 
posed to class with Bunyan’s hero of the muck-rake, gathering little 
sticks and bits of straw as if they were the most precious things on 
earth. Alas, how often is this true, and how often do even Christian 
men in trade acquire a hard and narrow spirit in their efforts to real- 
ize the greatest profit! It is the thoughtful minority in this pursuit, 
too, in whom its conditions foster a deep sense of dependence. Run- 
ning great risks, which may turn to large gain or to ruinous loss, 
as circumstances over which they have no control shall determine, 
they may well feel their dependence ona higher Power. When under 
the influence of this feeling, the success of venture upon venture and 
the large profit which each brings, come home to them as singular 
proofs of the kindness of God. And then follow those devisings of 
liberal things which have thrown such a halo round the name of 
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many a Christian merchant. New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
could no doubt run a match with London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, 
in names of leading merchants eminently devoted to the cause of 
Christ which have become household words in their respective 
communities. It is an instructive fact that it is while such men 
have been in the actual and active run of business, that they have 
learned their habits of generous beneficence, and likewise, in many 
cases, of active Christian effort. They have not waited till they 
had realized all they wished and left business, before they began to 
plan for Christ’s cause. A man that has done nothing for Christian 
objects before his retirement from business is not likely to do much 
for them afterwards. Nor are those who are born to large fortunes 
likely to feel the claim of Christ to the silver and the gold so much 
as those who have gathered their wealth amid the risks of trade. 
Even should there be an equal desire in the two cases to act the part 
of faithful stewards, the man who from time to time receives his 
profits direct from the hand of Providence has a livelier sense of the 
source of his wealth, and therefore a stronger feeling of obligation as 
to the disposal of it, than the capitalist who once or twice a year 
draws from the funds the dividends that come to him as regularly 
and nearly as certainly as the light of the morning. 

Let us now look at professions that exemplify the opposite princi- 
ple,—that, instead of encouraging dependence on a higher power, 
have a tendency to promote self-dependence, and to foster an undue 
sense of one’s own powers. Perhaps the most prominent instance of 
this class of professions is that of the artist. We do not mean his 
profession as it might be, but as it commonly is. The ambition of the 
artist is usually to make the utmost of his powers. It is to show the 
highest he can do with the gifts and genius which he has for art. It 
is to produce certain effects in the most striking manner, to come as 
near to perfection as he can. Whatever defects he is conscious of, he 
must try to overcome by greater efforts, by studying more, practising 
more, laboring more. The devout artist will doubtless feel in this as 
in everything else, that he must be sustained and guided by God, 
but there does not spring from the peculiar nature of his employ- 
ment that sense of dependence on a higher power which comes to the 
thoughtful soldier and merchant. It is rather the other way. We 
would not forget the noble names in Christian art, of men who con- 
secrated all their gifts to the service of God. But these were not 
men who had to send their works to modern exhibitions, and run the 
gauntlet of art criticism and public opinion. It is such conditions of 
the life of the modern artist that are liable to lower his aims and his 
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spirit. Corresponding to this is the fact that the profession of art, 
whether in music, painting, or sculpture, has not furnished the Chris- 
tian Church with an equal proportion of distinguished Christians to 
that supplied from some other professions. On the whole, artists are 
disposed to stand aloof from Christianity. In churches where much 
attention is paid to music, there may be a certain mixture of art and 
divine service, but it is a common experience that it is difficult to 
blend the two in a vital union, difficult to get skilled artists to lay 
their art at the feet of Jesus, and aim only at exalting him. Is it not 
true that the ecclesiastical artist studies most commonly how to do 
his part with artistic excellence, and that then he settles down in a 
feeling of satisfaction? Does not this show that Christianity has not 
yet conquered this department, has not yet succeeded in infusing its 
own spirit into it? 

There seems to be a great unwillingness on the part of the artist 
to enter as a little child into the kingdom of heaven. Modern oppo- 
nents of the design argument have denied that the heavens declare 
the glory of God; they say they only declare the glory of such men 
as Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton who discovered their laws. So 
also the temptation of art is to give glory to the artist, rather than to 
God. The sweet and splendidly cultivated voice that fills your ear 
with such melody and pours through your soul such a flood of emo- 
tion, is the voice of the artist; should not the artist have the credit 
of it? The colors on that canvas were planned by the mind and 
laid on by the fingers of the painter;.should he not enjoy his well- 
earned distinction? Thus art comes to have a centre and stand-point 
of its own. It is not willing to accept the Christian centre, or to 
take its part in the song, “‘ Worthy is the lamb that was slain to 
receive power and riches and wisdom and strength and honor and 
glory and blessing.” Commonly and perhaps naturally, it is rather 
the artist’s aim to show what human powers can do in the service of 
art,—how far they can go in realizing high ideals, in giving form and 
substance to those conceptions of beauty that only flit like daz- 
zling visions before ordinary minds. Art must have a temple of its 
own, with a crowd of votaries trying who will serve it best. And 
thus the race among artists is to rise higher than others have risen, 
to do»better than others have done. It is not easy for such an aim 
to harmonize with Christianity. ‘“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven,” is hardly a text for men and 
women with voices that rouse an audience to ecstasy, or with pen- 
cils that excite the envy of a whole Academy. We are far from 
saying that there are no Christian artists, we only maintain that it is 
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difficult to be such. Some have overcome the difficulty, as some rich 
men have also overcome the difficulty presented by wealth. But 
surely the day is coming when Christianity will conquer this depart- 
ment of culture, and the spirit of art will harmonize with the spirit 
of Christ. Will not the thought at last prevail that the beauty to 
which art gives expression is the beauty of God, a beauty created by 
him, and symbolical of the deeper beauties of his nature, and that 
whoever succeeds in presenting in sound, in color, or in form, the 
material image of this beauty is just revealing God? Will not this 
conviction acquire more-of a Christian hue when it is remembered 
that it was by the Son, by Jesus Christ, that God made the world, 
and that all that art can reveal is the beauty of the workmanship of 
Jesus Christ? And when it is thus known and felt that Jesus Christ 
is the true King and lord of art, the author and the finisher of it, the 
creator of all the beauty that it reveals, and that he has created that 
beauty for the enjoyment and refreshment of his children, and de- 
sires them to understand it and enjoy it, will not the artist join as 
heartily as any in his homage to Him who has created all things, and 
for whose pleasure they are and were created? And will he not 
likewise feel that thus to exalt and honor the Son, is an end far loft- 
ier than to pay homage to a mere imaginary deity, and that it brings 
a pleasure far sweeter than the richest applause of his fellows? 

It is not a very wide step from art to literature. In this profession 
the case is peculiar. There are two great departments of literature, 
theological and secular. In the case of theological literature we do 
not need to show its affinity with Christianity. Christianity is its 
soul and body, its all. And this is still the most extensive depart- 
ment of literature. The number of books on theology and religion 
published annually in Great Britain, and probably in America too, ex- 
ceeds that on any other branch. But the subject now in hand is the 
influence of secular professions on Christianity. We direct our at- 
tention, therefore, to the profession of secular literature, as followed 
by our book-makers, our magazine and newspaper writers, et hoc genus 
omne. We fear it must be owned that the affinity between this de- 
partment of culture and religion is not close. When one thinks of 
some of the greatest stars now or lately shining in the literary firma- 
ment of Great Britain, one recalls among many others, Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Lewes, Harriet Martineau, Buckle, Lecky, Froude, John Mor- 
ley, Mathew Arnold. These are the names of sceptical men. Pro- 
fessor Masson, an intimate friend of Carlyle’s, in lecturing recently 
on him, spoke of his religious opinions, and said that not only was 
Carlyle not Christian in the dogmatic sense, but that he (Carlyle) did 
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not think that any intelligent man in these days could honestly hold 
dogmatic Christian faith. If we take the rank and file of our journal- 
ists and literary men, their characteristic complexion is sceptical. Not 
long since, a distinguished novelist, Charles Reade, was converted to 
Christ. He did not live long after, but it was obvious that he found 
great difficulty in bringing his new views and spirit into line with his 
secular occupation, and it cannot be said that he furnished a favorable 
sample of an evangelized litterateur. His whole style of work was 
too much stereotyped by the habits of a life to admit of the change 
that would have been needed to bring it into harmony with his new 
convictions. 

Yet we must not jump to the conclusion that there is an incom- 
patibility between religion and literature. In a country that has 
numbered among its writers a Bacon, an Addison, a Samuel Johnson, 
a Coleridge, and a Ruskin, such an allegation would be absurd. In 
our poetical literature, especially, many of the greatest names are on | 
the Christian side. Spenser, Herbert, Milton, Cowper, Wordsworth, 
and in recent days Tennyson and both the Brownings, with Long- 
fellow and Whittier, to say nothing of Keble and the hymn-writers, 
range themselves among those who accept the Christian faith in 
various degrees of intensity. Still it is a fair question whether there 
be not something in literature, as it is commonly practised, unfavor- 
able to an alliance with Christianity. Are not litterateurs as such 
exposed to similar risks with artists? Is there not a tendency on 
their part to make much of human faculties, to strain them to the 
utmost, and to gloryin their achievements? Secular literature, so far 
from leading one to feel the inadequacy of one’s power and to invoke 
the aid of God, rather encourages a self-relying, self-satisfied spirit. 
Are not human powers adequate to its tasks, if only they be dis- 
ciplined enough, worked enough, improved enough? As for the work 
of the daily journalist, if a man be not of ready resource and quick 
ability, he need not attempt the task. For the more elaborate and 
enduring works of literature, as for the higher products of art, human 
faculty is needed in its highest exercise. The endeavor is to perfect 
the human organ that, at its best, does such exquisite work. This 
aim would be excellent if subordinated to God’s glory and as a part 
of divirie service; but carried out independently it is in little har- 
mony with the Christian spirit, and the mental habit which it promotes 
is little adapted to an alliance with the Gospel of Christ. In cases 
where great writers are also earnest Christians, their Christianity has 
probably come from sources unconnected with their calling. They 
are Christian not so much in virtue as in spite of their environments. 
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If the poetical department of literature be more congenial to 
Christianity, may it not be that poetry has more to do than prose 
with expressing the wants and weaknesses of the human spirit, the 
imperfection of human life, the yearnings of the soul for love, 
strength, enjoyment beyond its present experience, its deep sorrows 
and trials, and its hopes of a happier future? Is not poetry more the 
language of the heart? And how can it search into the heart, often 
so crushed and burdened, without finding that feeling of depend- 
ence and emptiness which, as we have seen, so readily allies itself to 
Christianity ? It is true that we have poets who have no regard for 
such yearnings, and who woo the muses in very different fields. But 
is there any sympathy between Christianity and the fleshly school? 
Is not the alliance of that school very conspicuously with paganism ? 
And when we think of paganism, and the spirit it cultivated and en- 
couraged, we are fearfully far away from Christianity. The gentle 
virtues of humility, patience, and love are racy of no pagansoil. It 
is not to paganism but to Christianity that the poet will turn with 
sympathy and longing who, with a consciousness of his need of the 
highest virtues, strives after them more than for gold, or honey from 
the honeycomb. 

We cannot leave this branch of our subject without giving ex- 
pression to an earnest desire that some practical steps were taken 
for bringing about a closer alliance between literature and Chris- 
tianity. We are continually doomed to see young men who enter 
the field of letters with the ordinary share of general religious im- 
pressions, rapidly losing these impressions and becoming wholly 
sceptical. Their impressions were not powerful enough to resist the 
undiluted influences of the sceptical atmosphere which they came 
to breathe. They could not withstand that ridicule of Philistinism, 
that supreme homage to intellectual power, that contempt for uncult- 
ured goodness, that scorn for belief in the supernatural, which they 
found reigning unchallenged in their literary circle. It was not so 
much that they were reasoned out of their faith, as that they were 
laughed out of it. It seemed to be assumed by their confréres, as mat- 
ter of course, that in their enlightened circle so stupid a thing as Chris- 
tian belief could not possibly exist. Would it not be well then, in our 
great literary centres, to form a CHRISTIAN GUILD OF LITERATURE, 
composed of believing literary men, for the protection, encouragement, 
and improvement of one another, and especially of young men com- 
ing among them? In such a guild, well-disposed young men begin- 
ning a literary career, would be much more likely and much more 
able to preserve their faith. The union of a few decided men would 
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be a base of operations, a rallying centre round which others might 
gather, till they became as earnest as the rest. Young literary men 
crave the fellowship of distinguished veterans. They like to ex- 
change thoughts on literary topics, and have their views either con- 
firmed or modified by discussion. Other things being equal, many 
would prefer a Christian to a sceptical fellowship. Weare persuaded 
that if pains were taken to form such a guild, and to make it inter- 
esting, much good would result. Who shall say that letters are not 
a fit profession for a Christian, are not capable of being pursued on 
the highest level in a Christian spirit? For what is literature? It is 
the art of expressing truth by language, as music is the art of ex- 
pressing it by sound, painting by color, statuary by form. High 
literature seeks to perfect its organ, to perfect language as a vehicle 
of thought, to adapt it to express truth with the utmost nicety, cor- 
rectness, beauty, and force. The true litterateur is full of this en- 
thusiasm for the improvement of his weapon, differing in this ¢oto celo 
from the ordinary scribbler, who is content to write in the way that 
comes readiest to him, and does not care one farthing for the advance- 
ment of the art. Seeking at once to improve letters as a vehicle of 
truth, and to use the vehicle for the expression in the best form of 
such truth as may be given to him, may not the Christian litterateur 
work right enthusiastically in his vocation, with a sincere desire for 
the glory of God? 

Let us look, for example, at Vinet. There were combined in him 
as there have seldom been combined in any other, a profound evan- 
gelical faith and a rare literary skill. He had a thorough apprecia- 
tion of literature as an art. He could appreciate and enjoy as much 
as any man the achievements of writers who, even in a quiet, secular 
sphere, have excelled in the art of literary expression. He could 
criticise the works of such writers in a purely literary spirit, in a way 
that excited the warmest praise of such men as Sainte Beuve. It is 
true, many thought that Vinet was wasting his energies. Vinet 
himself carefully considered this charge, but without any qualms. He 
felt called to study and practise the art of writing in its highest form, 
believing that it could be turned to good account, and was much 
needed in the more direct service of religion. And he did turn it to 
good? account in that service. His religious writings sparkle with 
rare felicities that tend powerfully to commend the truths they con- 
vey. But though Vinet excelled in the art of writing, and showed 
himself able to wield his weapon with unrivalled skill, he did not feel 
himself at home among the litterateurs of Paris. They did not allow 
him to feel himself at home. His faith separated him from them, 
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and had he had no other fellowship, his life would have been lonely 
and dreary. Before he became one of them his faith was firmly set- 
tled, his Christian associates were fixed, the habits and the aims of 
his life were established. But had Vinet become a writer in a Paris 
newspaper in his early youth, while his views were immature, and 
without the protection of a cluster of Christian collaborateurs around 
him, but exposed to all the disintegrating influences of a sceptical 
cameradschaft, no doubt God could have still preserved him, but the 
whole of his surroundings would have tended to draw him to unbelief. 

Vinet stands at the opposite extreme from a class of good men we 
often meet with who have no shadow of appreciation for literature as 
an art. Such men are not uncommon in these days when so much is 
written and printed by untrained writers. They are prone to scoff at 
the graces of composition, as if these were worthy to be classed with 
the achievements of the dandy in the art of self-decoration. It is 
always a poor sign of any man to depreciate attainments which he 
does not possess. It were just as reasonable for an untrained ac- 
countant to scoff at the multiplication table. The problem of Chris- 
tianity and culture will never be settled by sneering, least of all the 
problem of Christianity and literature. 

From literature we pass to science. The difficulty of establishing 
happy relations between Christianity and science seems peculiarly 
great at the present time. There are several obvious reasons for this. 
The triumphs of natural science are among the wonders of the age. 
Never had any pursuit such a triumphal march as science under the in- 
ductive method has had in our day. But the success that has attended 
the application of human energies to the study of the phenomena of 
life and living things, has not served to promote that sense of de- 
pendence which, as we have seen, draws men towards God. On the 
contrary, science seems only to demand time to make its achievements 
ten times more marvellous than they are already. Flushed with past 
success, its tone is naturally confident and self-sufficient. It is in the 
position of a merchant who has had a run of splendid success, and 
who is not likely at such a time to have a strong sense of emptiness 
and need. Science must feel more profoundly the pinch of difficulty, 
must realize more vividly its incompleteness, its inability to explain 
the life of the meanest creature, its inability to solve the mystery 
of the minutest insect; it must be pulled up as Job was before the 
Omniscient by questionings that will show it that Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s comparison of himself to the child gathering pebbles on the 
beach, is still as applicable as ever. Only then will it become like 
the little child, and shew the spirit of the kingdom of heaven. 
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Besides this, Science is naturally wedded very strongly to that par- 
ticular mode of investigation under which it has come to know so 
much. It is by the careful observation of facts that it has achieved all. 
Sometimes, in an impatient fit, it has jumped to conclusions which the 
facts do not bear out, and which can be described only as brilliant con- 
jectures based on slender data. But its usual method—and a most ex- 
emplary method it surely is—is to ascertain and classify palpable facts, 
inducting general laws from the observation and classification of par- 
ticulars, and thus reducing the ultimate laws of nature to a constantly 
lessening number. In proceeding thus it has become accustomed to 
a very exact and palpable mode of establishing conclusions. It must 
have the precise data before it that warrant the conclusion, other- 
wise there can be no conclusion. The proof it demands is thus no- 
thing short of demonstration. Those who are most accustomed to 
this mode of proof are apt to look on other and less exact methods 
with suspicion, perhaps with disdain. They are not disposed very 
favorably to the mode of proof which religion offers. The very Be- 
ing of God can hardly be established by demonstration; they begin 
therefore to class this with the less certain of our beliefs, and from that 
they probably proceed to full-grown agnosticism. The strongest evi- 
dence for the being of a personal God is probably that furnished by 
our moral nature, our sense of right and wrong, our consciousness of 
a great moral law, involving a great moral law-giver, under which we 
find ourselves. But this is not demonstration, far less is it the evi- 
dence of the senses. It is not strictly an intuitive belief, but only 
the result of certain mental processes which, as Dr. Flint says, operate 
so quickly and spontaneously as to seem intuitive. But evidence of 
this kind is not adapted to the scientific mind. And hence the tend- 
ency of so many scientists to agnosticism and materialism. Their 
method of proof is not only not applicable to Christianity, it is inap- 
plicable to natural religion as well. 

But the scientific method has a special aversion to that corner- 
stone of Christianity—supernaturalism. For ifthere be anything more 
than another that science looks on askance, it is miracle. The con- 
tinuity of nature is the foundation on which its whole edifice is built. 
Abandon the continuity of nature and you put an end to science. 
But Christianity is founded on the miraculous. There the collision 
is inevitable. You cannot believe in the uniform continuity of na- 
ture and in Christianity. The weaker must gotothe wall. The claims 
of Christianity cannot be upheld. So at least many conclude in our 
day. 

But all that has now been adverted to, while constituting beyond 
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doubt serious difficulties in the way of a harmony between Science 
and Christianity, does not prove them incompatible. A larger ac- 
quaintance with the human mind and the way.in which it is influenced, 
will show that the logic of facts palpable and exact, is far from the 
only way of establishing truth. There are other paths to the citadel 
of conviction. If light is to be thrown at all on the greatest prob- 
lems of nature, other methods must be consulted. The intuitions of 
the soul, the voice of conscience, the sense of dependence on a divine 
Being must be allowed to bear their witness. Common sense must 
be recognized when it tells us—ex nihtlo nihil fit. And as for the 
law of continuity, it can be acknowledged only subject to certain great 
interruptions—occurring at the creation of matter, the creation of life, 
the creation of consciousness, and the creation of soul. And why 
may it not be subject to another interruption—occurring at the 
redemption of soul? If a direct interposition of the Supernatural 
was needed for the first truth, why not for the second? It is out of 
the question to suppose a law of continuity that knows no exception. 
And it is the height of presumption for man, with his little experience, 
to lay down conditions for the universe that must have continued 
without interruption from all eternity. 

But is there not also another point at which science and Christi- 
anity come into unity? Is it not the function of science to investi- 
gate and classify facts, and to refer them to more comprehensive laws 
already established? How is Science to deal with the great facts 
from which the Christian Church took its origin? We allow that it 
is not physical but historical science that is concerned with this in- 
quiry. But historical, like physical science, has to find adequate 
causes for the effects that lie before it. What adequate cause can 
be found for such facts as the Person of Jesus of Nazareth, and the 
unprecedented influence which he has exercised in the highest sphere 
of human life? We have seen in our day rationalism exhausting its 
utmost ingenuity in every conceivable direction to account for these 
phenomena without the aid of the supernatural. We have seen the 
ball tossed from Paulus to Strauss, from Strauss to Renan, from Re- 
nan to Keim, from Keim to Mathew Arnold, but who dare say that 
any one of them or all of them have furnished a rational explanation 
of the origin of Christianity on merely natural grounds? Very re- 
cently, in the “ Life of George Eliot,” we have seen that that clever 
but not very exemplary lady parted with her Christian faith through 
a theory of Christ and Christianity that can only be considered a fan- 
tastic dream. It is inconceivable that this problem can ever be set 
at rest save on the footing of the supernatural. Will not the day 
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come when this shall be heartily owned, and the proud reason of 
man shall be brought into an attitude of lowly reverence before the 
Son of God manifested in the flesh? Must not men who have tried 
so long to construct the life of Christ on a mere natural basis cry 
out at last, “ Impossible!” And will not a day come when all the 
beautiful order of nature, all the laws of life and growth and devel- 
opment shall be owned as the fruits of the wisdom and power of 
that Son of God who for our redemption became our brother? Will 
not the great champions of science be proud one day to bow at the 
name of Jesus? And will not Science be in her best and noblest 
attitude when, recognizing the Son by whom God made the worlds, 
she utters anew that old word of homage, “Thou hast conquered, 
O Galilean!” 

Medical science is but a branch of natural science, and is prosecuted 
by the same methods. In this pursuit there are two hindrances to a 
cordial alliance with Christianity; first, that the medical man, be- 
ing wholly occupied with the material part of our nature, is liable 
to lose sight of the immaterial; and second, that his inquiries are 
made by the same method of investigation as in the other branches 
of natural science. It has been a common observation that the med- 
ical profession is inclined to unbelief,—actording to the proverb, 
“ Quinque medici, tres athei.” Yet in this profession, too, the Church 
has known beautiful instances of a cordial alliance with Christianity. 
In such cases the direct spiritual power from above has been so great 
as to overcome the resistance of all contrary forces. This, too, ac- 
counts for the fact that when medical men are believers, they are 
usually strong believers, taking their stand very bravely on the side 
of faith. On the part of believing medical men, too, there is an in- 
teresting link of connection with our Saviour’s human life that is not 
without effect,—one of his chief earthly pursuits having been to heal 
all manner of disease. The unbelieving medicus is rather repelled 
than attracted by this fact, because Christ’s method of healing was 
so different from his. By healing in a moment and by a miracle, our 
Lord showed himself superior to the slow processes of the ordinary 
healing art,—placed these slow processes in quite an inferior category. 
In fact he rather lowered than exalted the ordinary medical art. 
To thé believing sedicus, on the other hand, this vindicates itself as 
the result of Christ’s glorious prerogative, it was the method suit- 
able for Nature’s Lord and Ruler; and it is no disgrace for him to 
follow his Lord afar off by a slower and feebler process, because the 
respective methods are not farther apart than are those who practice 
them apart in dignity and power. Toa believing practitioner it will 
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be honor enough that he is laboring in the same work, contending 
against the same baleful forces of disease, and striving to restore that 
purity and wholeness of bodily life which is the fittest emblem of 
cleanness or holiness of soul. It is easy to conceive, as Christianity 
grows in power, that the medical profession will become a more and 
more active auxiliary to the Gospel,—physicians of soul and body, 
working hand in hand for what is more and more seen to be a com- 
mon end,—for the mens sana in corpore sano,—for the body, soul, and 
spirit becoming together blameless before God. 

What is the relation of Christianity to the profession of the lawyer? 
The question hardly admits of a simple answer; the various branches 
of this profession,—represented by the functions of legislator, barris- 
ter, and solicitor respectively,—not being alike in their affinity to 
Christianity. Regarding the profession as a whole, it has probably 
furnished a larger proportion than the medical of eminent Christians. 
The fact has often been remarked that the three men who have last 
sat on the woolsack in England, occupying as Lord Chancellor the 
highest place in their profession, had all in their day been Sunday- 
school teachers,—Lord Hatherton, Lord Cairns, and the late Chan- 
cellor, Lord Selborne,—men of the type of Sir Matthew Hale, their 
religion manifestly a vital part of their very being. We believe that 
the United States can furnish corresponding instances. Is there not 
something in the earnest pursuit of the principles of justice, in the 
profound desire to elucidate the relations between man and man so 
as to make it clear what of right and obligation belongs to each, that 
constrains the conscientious lawyer to seek a higher than human 
stand-point, and to try to look on these things as they are looked on 
by the divine eye? Or are the cases of eminent Christian lawyers to 
be accounted for simply on that mysterious principle,—the varying 
force of divine grace as it comes to this one or to that? We know 
that in practical life the ordinary lawyer’s path is beset by many risks, 
and that it needs a strong conscience to rise above these. But, on 
the other hand, where a Christian conscience rules the lawyer, his 
profession affords a most interesting sphere for the service of God. If 
we take the case of the conscientious solicitor, much of whose busi- 
ness consists in keeping the affairs of his clients straight and regu- 
lar, arranging little matters which if neglected would lead to confu- 
sion and strife, disentangling knots before they have become too stiff, 
and generally making the current of life run smoothly and pleasantly, 
we find here a kind of work in entire harmony with the spirit of the 
Gospel. On the other hand, let our lawyer be governed by a self- 
seeking spirit, let him be one of the sly brood that secretly try to 

40 
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order things so as to bring most advantage to themselves, this very 
fact will prove him an alien to Christianity; for, however he may dis- 
guise it, his life is not a Christian life. There may be instances of 
doctors who try to keep their patients ill in order to increase their 
fees, and there may also be lawyers who keep things in a tangle for 
a similar end; but surely such cases are the rare exceptions. A 
doctor would be false to his very instincts if he did not honestly 
and earnestly seek the welfare of his patient, and a lawyer would be 
guilty of an equal outrage if he did not consult for the true interests 
of his client. 

What shall we say of the profession of the teacher? One would 
suppose that the affinity between his office and Christianity was very 
close, and yet the facts hardly bear out that conclusion. Teachers 
have not been prominent as Christian men in proportion to their 
number. Perhaps this is due to the way in which, in days of old, the 
teacher’s work used to be done. The old “dominie”’ was not a very 
enlightened or attractive person. His policy was to suppress all the 
humanities, all sympathy with his pupils, and to rule them with a 
rod of iron. The harsh voice, the stern eye, the oft uplifted rod, be- 
tokened his conviction that there was something of the savage in 
young human nature, and that it was to be treated accordingly. It 
might be part of his office to teach religion; but, however some sys- 
tems of religion may be driven into the young mind at the point of 
the ferule, the religion of love and grace is not of these. It is in- 
teresting to observe that when, under such a man as Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby, a new light was thrown on the business and the methods 
of the schoolmaster, a closer affinity appeared between his business 
and Christianity. As the teacher became the friend and guide of his 
pupils, as he sought to win their confidence and secure their affec- 
tions, the spirit of Christianity seemed to enter his school. The 
modern method has shown an alliance with Christianity unknown to 
the old. Not that the modern method is without risks and temp- 
tations of its own. Its great temptation is to regard the young heart 
as having in it all the essential seeds of goodness, and to overlook 
the universal Christian formula, “Except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” Yet who does not see what a 
splendid field the teacher has for Christian work? What can be 
more hopeful than such work if the hearts he has to work on have 
been given to Christ, and are full of the spirit of Christ? Look- 
ing at education in its higher aspect as not merely the acquisition of 
certain branches of knowledge, but the culture of the whole nature 
and the formation of character, what conceivable conditions afford 
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the same scope for such achievements as the indwelling of Christ's 
spirit in the heart? It is astonishing that so many teachers, who are 
personally believers, can go through the routine of their work with- 
out being profoundly impressed with this. As a means to the great 
end of education, the means that beyond all question is the most 
efficient for the formation of a high character, not to speak of other 
considerations,—the regeneration of the hearts of his pupils should 
surely be the highest aim of the enlightened schoolmaster. 

There remains yet for our fuller consideration the profession advert- 
ed to at the beginning of this paper—the dramatic. If we ask what 
are its affinities with respect to Christianity, we may obtain very op- 
posite answers. Some may remind us of the days when passion 
plays and moral plays had the immediate sanction of the Church, 
and may point us at the present moment in the direction of Ammer- — 
gau. Others would ask whether such exhibitions were ever found 
to serve the cause of spiritual Christianity—whether as modes of in- 
fluence they ever passed the shallow and narrow limits that are de- 
noted by “externalism” and “sensationalism.” The history of the 
stage is a singular one, both morally and intellectually. It is certain 
that in the early ages of the Church the stage was counted the enemy 
of the Gospel. No doubt this was in part owing to the connection 
between the stage and heathenism,—the inevitable recognition which 
it involved of the pagan idolatry. But it is certain that very strong 
objection was taken to it on other grounds: the undue excitement of 
the passions to which it led, the immodesty and impurity with which 
it was associated, and the manifest contrast between “ God’s Church 
and the devil’s, the sky and the stage,” as they called it, and between 
the sights on which the eye was greeted in the one, with those which 
were to meet it when the angelic hosts should descend on the last 
day, and the Kingdom of the just should spread its glories around ! * 
Dr. Donaldson + refers with approbation to Tatian’s condemnation 
of the teachings of the theatre, as “ presenting the gods in the basest 
characters, and contaminating the minds of the spectators with the 
most fearful pollutions.” 

That the stage should be condemned very strongly by the Puri- 
tans was what might have been looked for. But the Puritans were 
not its only opponents in their age. Jeremy Collier, whose condem- 
nation of it was as severe as any Puritan’s, was a churchman, uncon- 
nected with Puritans. A great storm which prevailed in his day he 
regarded as a special judgment of God on the open profligacy of the 





* Tertullian, De Spectaculis, + Hist. of Christian Literature and Doctrine, III., 29. 
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nation, of which the stage was the mirror. He was especially indig- 
nant at the acting of Macbeth with all its thunder and tempest, on 
the very day of the storm, and at the audience which applauded 
with more than ordinary warmth at the mention of chimneys being 
blown down.* Among other opponents of the stage who certainly 
were not Puritans were Bossuet and Rousseau. Both took the 
ground of its opposition to morality.+ Hagenbach’s objection is on 
the same ground—the Church has had a rooted distrust of the stage not 
on the general ground of the dramatic representation, but the specific 
ground of low morality.t Thus we have always had two lines of 
argument about the stage—one that it is in itself not only harmless, 
but capable of the highest moral use; the other that in practice it is 
the gate of hell. And many an endeavor has been made to redeem 
it from its blemishes, and to realize its high ideal. Disgusted with 
the coarse pabulum supplied by the stage in their day, Goethe and 
Schiller made a strenuous effort to raise it intellectually, by bringing 
forward plays that were to become standards and models of dramatic 
literature:—the result was a miserable failure.§ Henry Irving 
like many others has renewed the attempt, inspired by a high con- 
ception of the possibility of noble service through dramatic art; but 
how litttle such men have succeeded in elevating the moral tone of 
the stage is painfully apparent from the recent confessions of actors 
like Mrs. Kendal, at the Social Science Congress, or of dramatic 
writers and managers like those who have been recently giving their 
experience in the Fortnightly Review, and the Pall Mall Gazette. 
We know as a fact that many have abandoned the stage as an in- 
compatible employment, when they have become earnest Christians ; 
that some who have remained on it have sternly refused to let their 
children follow their example; and that even humble performers of 
insignificant parts have told those who have sought their Christian 
good that they could not continue to read their Bibles because Chris- 
tianity and the stage could not be combined. Critics may deal as 
they please with the theoretical question, but meanwhile the practi- 
cal must carry the day. Between the actual stage and the spirit of 
Christ there is no fellowship. 

‘We have no space to discuss a wider question which might be 
started here—how far any occupation which aims chiefly or solely at 
the amusement of others can have a salutary effect on the performer ? 
Must there not be a frivolous reaction from such a calling? Was it 





* Hunt’s Religious Thought in England, II., 81, 82. + Morley’s Rousseau, I., 329. 
t Kirche und Schauspiel, quoted in Luthardt’s Moral Truths of Christianity, p. 393. 
§ Foreign Classics for English Readers—Goethe. By A. Hayward, p. 167. 
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not in accordance with a natural law that when Grimaldi was con- 
vulsing his audience with laughter, he owned himself the most mis- 
erable of men? 

It is time to draw this article to a close. We have seen that in 
the professions there are various influences, some unfavorable, and 
others favorable to Christianity. The unfavorable influences arise 
for the most part not from anything essentially evil in the profes- 
sions themselves, but from the temptations they present to what is 
evil in human nature. Those who are most ready to yield to these 
temptations are commonly driven further and further from the Chris- 
tian faith. It needs not to be said that their case is critical, but it is 
not desperate. We said at the beginning that the fountain of the 
Christian life is not in a man’s environments, but in Christ, and that 
the channels through which its nourishment is supplied are mostly 
apart from one’s ordinary occupation. Let a man enjoy a copious 
supply of this e/zxir vite, let his heart be thoroughly open to divine 
grace, and let the stream of divine influence be deep and strong, this 
power will overcome all that is unfavorable in his environments 
(except what is directly bad), and will bring the spirit of Christ to 
bear on his secular profession. All that is unchristian in word or 
deed will then be thrown off; it will become a transfigured calling. 
In proportion to the number of such men in its ranks, the ordinary 
ways and methods of the business will assume a new cast, and exem- 
plify a new spirit. In this way, new channels for Christian conquest 
will be opened up, and new victories achieved. The Son will more 
and more subdue all things to Himself.. The kingdom of heaven 
will more and more extend its sway over the affairs of men. At 
length, the transforming power of Him that sitteth on the throne 
will reach its climax. BEHOLD, I MAKE ALL THINGS NEW. 


W. G. BLAIKIE. 
Edinburgh. 
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THE ADVENT OF JEHOVAH. 


HERE are two main lines of prophecy, fulfilled in Christ, run- 

ning through the Old Testament ; one the promise of a human 
redeemer, of the seed of the woman, of the patriarchs, of David, the 
child, the branch, the king, the priest, the suffering servant; the 
other the promise of Jehovah himself coming to his holy temple 
to set up his kingdom in Zion. This latter is often overlooked, al- 
though emphasized by Delitzsch,(a) Oehler,(6) Von Orelli,(c) Per- 
owne,(d@) and others. To briefly sketch this is the object of this 
article. 

Prophecy is not only found in revealed truth, but also in recorded 
events. Accepting the narratives of the Pentateuch as historic, we 
learn that before the fall Jehovah walked in the garden in the cool 
of the day,(e) that he was personally there present, however oriental 
and pictorial may be the language of the statement; and that after- 
ward, probably until the deluge, he had his dwelling-place there 
marked by the cherubim.( 7) Later he manifested himself in an angel, 
who received divine homage,( g) communicated the divine will,(%) 
executed divine judgment,(z) swore the divine oath,(7) and as a 
divine presence led his people from Egypt to the promised land.( £) 
If at times this angel appears to be only a messenger, yet generally 
he gives us the warrant for regarding him as none other than Jehovah 
himself. These theophanies are the beginnings of this line of prophecy, 
presentiments of the future, “successive lessons addressed to the eye 
and ear of ancient piety in anticipation of the coming incarnation of 
God.”’ With these are to be placed the dwelling of Jehovah in the 
sanctuary. This, from the fearful judgments proceeding from the 
same, was not an ideal and symbolical presence, but real and per- 


(2) Commentary on Ps, lxxii. (5) O. T. Theology, §216 and 229. = (c¢) Die Altestamentliche 
Weissagung, pp. 35 f., 217f. | (¢) Commentary on Ps., Vol. I., p. 44. (Amer. Ed.). (e) Gen. 
iii. 8. (/) Gen. iii. 24. (g) Gen. xvi. 7 ff.; xxxii. 30; Ex.iii.5. (4) Gen. xviii. 17, 23 ff ; Ex. 
iii. 7 ff. (z) Gen, xviii. 17 ff; comp. xix. 18 ff. (7) Gen. xxii. 15 f. (4) Ex. xxxiii. 14; 
comp. Is, Ixiii. 9. 
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sonal.(a) How long this continued we cannot tell. It never appears 
to have been permanent, and may after the dedication of the temple 
have ceased altogether. But it was prophetic of the Word who 
became flesh and dwelt among us,(0) a far-off utterance of the voice 
that was heard saying: Behold the tabernacle of God is with men 
and he will dwell with them.(c) A mark of this presence of Jehovah 
was the cloud.(d) This in the New Testament accompanies the 
second coming of Christ.(¢) 

Jehovah dwelt in the midst of his people as a king. He had 
chosen Israel as a peculiar treasure, a kingdom of priests, a holy 
nation.(f) This covenant relation was renewed later by the promise 
made to David and the acceptance of a dwelling which David’s son 
should build.(g) This kingship is expressed in Ps. xxiv. 7, 8: “ Lift 
up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors; 
and the King of glory shall come in. Who is this King of glory? 
Jehovah strong and mighty, Jehovah mighty in battle.” Here then 
is a definite conception, that of Jehovah reigning in Zion. With this 
is to be placed that already indicated, that of Jehovah, the redeemer 
of Israel from Egypt. These were based upon facts of history. 
Personally Jehovah had redeemed his people. Personally he had 
dwelt among them as a king enthroned above the cherubim. The 
great hope of the future was now in a new and fuller reign, a new 
and fuller redemption. And this, judging from the notions and 
history of the earlier narratives, could be nothing less than a personal 
one. Hence while the holy men moved by the Holy Ghost dwelt at 
times upon the promises of the future Messiah, more often did they 
think of the coming of Jehovah. Jehovah was king. Yet his peo- 
ple, instead of enjoying blissful peace and prosperity, such as might 
be expected, were subject to constant ravage and oppression; and 
instead of being faithful and pure, were rebellious and unclean. 
Should not God then avenge his own elect and chosen? should he 
not sift and purify them? There could be but one answer of a 
strong and living faith. Such a day would come. Jehovah, like a 
ruler who had been long absent, as in the New Testament parables, 
would return and call to an account the oppressors and ungodly of 
Israel. The earliest mention of this day is by the prophet Obadiah, 
who said, ‘“‘ The day of the Lord is near upon all heathen,”(%) “and 
saviors shall come upon Mount Zion to judge, ... . and the king- 
dom shall be the Lord’s.”(z) Here the outlook is for human de- 





(a) See Oehler, O. T. Theology, § 56. (4) Jno. i. 14. (c) Rev. xxi. 3. (@) Ex. xiii. 
21; xi. 34, 35, et al. (e) Matt. xxvi. 64; Luke xxi. 27; Acts i.9,11; Rev. i. 7. (/) Ex. 
xix. 5, 6, (g) 2 Sam. vii. 5, 13. (4) Obadiah, 15. (#) Obad. 2. 
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liverers, yet there is no concentration of national hopes upon one 
person, and we notice the kingdom is to be Jehovah’s. The thought 
is of his reigning in Zion. 

With Joel the future advent of Jehovah is especially prominent. 
He knows of no human redeemer, but declares that Jehovah will 
pour out his Spirit upon all flesh.(2) The sun shall be turned into 
darkness, the moon into blood, before the great and terrible day of 
Jehovah.(4) Whosoever shall call upon the name of Jehovah shall 
be delivered.(c) Jehovah will gather all nations and sit to judge.(d)* 
Jehovah will be the strength of Israel.(e) Jehovah dwelleth in 
Zion.(f) When now we turn to New Testament application and 
fulfilment, we find this already realized, or yet to be, in and through 
Christ. He is the one who pours out the Holy Spirit, for although 
he says that he will pray to the Father to send the comforter,(g) yet 
he also says that he himself will send him,(Z) and he it is who bap- 
tizes with the Holy Ghost.(z) And before his second advent are to 
be signs in the sun and moon and stars,(7) even such as described by 
Joel. In his name also is deliverance.() He is the one before whom 
all nations shall be gathered and he shall sit to judge?) Jehovah 
the judge in the Old Testament appears in the New as Christ. 

In the book of Amos, while the word of Joel is repeated that the 
Lord will roar from Zion and utter his voice from J erusalem,(#) showing 
that the prophet looked also fora personal manifestation, this thought 
is not prominent. Indeed, the other line of prophecy is rather devel- 
oped, for with the raising up of the tabernacle of David are connected 
the beautiful blessings which in Joel are the promises of the divine 
advent.() 

Hosea also does not sharply emphasize this advent. Yet, while he 
mentions the future David,(o) this one is not the source of spiritual 
blessings. These come from Jehovah, and the hope of the prophet 
for the torn and smitten people is in his coming sure as the dawn.() 
When we also seek for New Testament reference to that most beau- 
tiful illustration and promise of divine love, where Jehovah says: “I 
will betroth thee to me forever . . . . in righteousness and in judg- 
ment, and in loving-kindness, and in mercies, and in faithfulness,’’(¢) 
we find that Christ is the bridegroom and the marriage is that of the 
Lamb.(r) 





(a) Joel ii. 28. (8) Id. ii, 3x. (c) Id. ii. 32. (d) Id. iii. 2. (e) Id. iii. 16. 

(/) Id. iii. 21. (g) Jno. xiv. 16. (A) Jno. xiv. 26; xxvi. 7. (#) Matt, iii. rz. 

(7) Matt. xxiv. 29 f. (2) Rom. x. 13. (2) Matt. xxv. 31. (m) Am. i. 2. 

(#) Am, ix. 11, ff.; comp. Joel iii. 18. (0) Hos. iii. 5. (p) Hos. vi. 1, ff. (7) Hos. ii. 
19, f. (r) Eph. i. 23, v. 23; Col. i. 24; Rev. xxi. 2-9. 
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Micah, while he gives one of the plainest prophecies concerning the 
future son of David, introduces this by that of the exaltation of the 
temple Mount, and refers to the reigning of Jehovah in Zion forever 
and ever.(a) 

In the first part of the book of Isaiah the advent of Jehovah in 
judgment is most vividly pictured. The earth reels to and fro like a 
drunken man;(4) the heavenly lights are in commotion;(c) the 
heavens dissolve and roll together as a scroll; (d@) their hosts fall as 
the foliage ;(d) the great ones of the earth seek refuge in dens and 
caves ;(e) the hosts of the high on high are imprisoned in the pit ;(/) 
the condemned suffer an unquenchable fire ;(g) the smoke of their 
torment ascends forever.(z) This day of Jehovah’s vengeance is the 
day of the wrath of the Lamb given in Revelation, for the terms of 
description are identical.(zZ) The advent is also one of grace. The 
divine presence shall be manifested as of old in the cloud and smoke 
by day and shining of flaming fire by night.(7) Jehovah shall reign 
in Mt. Zion gloriously.(7) “It shall be said in that day, Lo, this is our 
God. We have waited for him, and he will save us. This is the 
Lord; we have waited for him; we will be glad and rejoice in his 
salvation.”(£) Then, in the day of the coming of Jehovah, the eyes 
of the blind shall be opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped.( 7) 
New Testament references show these fulfilled in and through Christ ; 
those concerning the shekinah have already been mentioned. The 
eyes of Simeon, which saw Jesus, saw the Lord’s salvation.() For 
this he had waited.(m) Christ wrought also those wonderful cures 
promised in the day of Jehovah. 

In the second portion of Isaiah xl.-lxvii., a voice proclaims the 
advent of Jehovah, saying, Prepare ye the way of the Lord; (m) 
his glory shall be revealed.(o) This voice was John the Baptist her- 
alding the advent of Christ,(#) and the divine glory was seen in him.(¢) 
Jehovah is also the gentle shepherd.(7) He pours out his Spirit (s) 
Every knee shall bow to him.(#) These are facts declared of Christ.(#) 
Jehovah rejoices over Israel as the wife of his youth.(v) There is the 
creation of a new heaven and a new earth,(w) also a new Jerusa- 
lem,(x) in which there is no more weeping and crying;(yv) whose 
walls also are precious stones ;(z) whose gates are not shut day and — 
night ; (aa) the forces of nations and kings are brought there.(aa) It 











(a) Mic. iv. 7. (8) Is. xxiv. 20. (c) Is. xlv. 23. (@) Is. xxxiv. 4. (e) Is. ii. 19, 
(/) Is. xxiv. 21, 22. (g) Is. xxxiv. 10. (A) Comp. Rev. vi. 13, ff. ; xiv. 11; xxi, 8. 
(#) Is. iv. 5. (7) Is. xxiv. 23. (&) Is, xxv. 9. (2) Is. xxxv. 5. (m) Luke ii, 25-30. 
(n) Is, xl. 3. (0) Is. xl. 5. (p) Matt. iii. 3. (7) John i. 14. (r) Is. xl. rx. 
(s) Is. xliv. 3; lix. 21. (4) Is. xlv. 23. (w) John x. 11,14; Matt. iii. 11; John xiv. 26 ; 

xvi. 7; Phil. ii, re. (v) Is. liv. 5; Lxii. 5. (w) lxv. 17. (x) Ixv. 18. (y) ixv. 19. 
(s) liv. 11. (aa) lx, 11. 
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shall have no need of the sun nor of the moon, for the Lord shall be 
an everlasting light.(2) Thus is described the bride of Jehovah, and 
this in the New Testament is the bride of the Lamb.(4) The Lamb 
and Jehovah are one. 

Zephaniah does not once mention the human redeemer; he gives 
no word of the Son of David, but looks forward to the day of Jeho- 
vah. This he sees close at hand; a day of wrath, of trouble, and dis- 
tress ;(c) a judgment day; but at the end there is joy.d@) The King 
of Israel, even Jehovah, is in the midst of Jerusalem. She shall not 
see evil any more.(d@) He will save, he will rejoice over her with joy ; 
he will rest in his love; he will joy over her with singing.(¢) The 
fulfilment of this promised redemption can only be found in and 
through Christ. He is the King here mentioned. 

In the prophecy of Jeremiah we have again the beautiful figure of 
the marriage of Jehovah to his people.(f) Jehovah will manifest 
himself more fully than ever of old, so that the ark of the covenant 
shall be forgotten,(g) for the whole city shall be his throne,(Z) the 
whole city, even the places of refuse, shall be holy as the temple.(z) 
If Jehovah had ever before dwelt among his people, if as the Scrip- 
tures teach he had ever been personally enthroned above the cheru- 
bim, more marked and blessed would be his dwelling again. And 
the future redemption would be greater than any of the past: “ They 
shall no more say, The Lord liveth which brought up the children of 
Israel out of the land of Egypt; but the Lord liveth which brought 
up and which led the seed of the house of Israel, out of the north 
country and from all the countries whither I had driven them.’(/) 
There will also be a new covenant, the law written not upon tables 
of stone, but upon the heart.(4) If now the old covenant came with 
a personal manifestation, would not still more the new and better? 
This came in and through Christ. 

Ezekiel speaks of the advent of Jehovah, who asa tender shepherd 
gathers his people,(7) purges away their abominations,(7) gives them 
with the sprinkling of clean water and the pouring out of the Spirit, 
a new heart.(z) It is needless to observe that this is the atoning 
work of Christ, who, as mentioned before, baptizes with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire, and whose fan is in his hand, and who thorough- 
ly purges his floor.(o) But the goal of Ezekiel’s prophecy is Jehovah's 
sanctuary in the midst of the people forevermore. Although Jeho- 
vah might for a little while be a sanctuary to his people in all lands,( /) 


(a) Is. lx. 19, f. (0) Rev. xxi. (c) Zeph. i. 15. (@) Zeph. iii. 14, 15. (e) Zeph. iii. 17. 
(J) Jer. iii. 14. (g) Jer. iii. 16. (A) Jer. iii. 17. (z) Jer. xxxi. 38, ff. 

(7) Jer. xxiii. 7. | (&) Jer. xxxi. 33. (2) Ezek. xxxiv. 12. (m) Ezek. xi. 18. 

(m) Ezek. xi, 19; xxxvi. 25, f. (0) Matt. iii, 12. (Pp) Ezek. xi. 16, 
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yet the time was coming when in Palestine he should be especially 
enthroned. The prophet saw his glory borne aloft upon the cheru- 
bim standing on the mount east of the city,(@) in all probability that 
of Olivet, so sacredly associated with Jesus, where he wept over Je- 
rusalem,(4) sweat great drops of blood,(c)and ascended into heaven.(@) 
Ezekiel saw a new temple filled with the glory of Jehovah.(e) Christ 
calls his body the temple.(/) In him dwelt the fulness of the God- 
head bodily.(g) Ezekiel gives the word of Jehovah, “I will dwell 
in the midst of the children of Israel forever ’:(%) Christ said, “Lo I 
am with you always, even unto the end of the world.’(¢) The 
river also that Ezekiel saw proceeding from the temple of Jehovah is 
in the New Testament the river proceeding from the throne of God 
and the Lamb.(7) 

To Zechariah Jehovah appears as a wall of fire round about Jeru- 
salem and a glory in her midst.(4) The daughter of Zion is bidden 
to rejoice, for he will come and dwell in the midst of her.(7) It is 
his return unto Zion.(#) He saves his people.(z) Jehovah comes 
also in judgment. He shall be king over all the earth.(0) In that 
day there shall be one Lord and his name one.(0) The city shall be 
holy, the very bells on the horses like the mitre of the hight-priest.(/) 
Nothing unclean any more shall enter in.( J) 

Malachi, the last of the prophets, tells the same story as his prede- 
cessors. The Lord whom ye seek, the object of prophetic hope 
and longing, shall suddenly come to his temple.(g) He shall come in 
judgment to purify the sons of Levi, and purge them,(7) to burn the 
proud and all that do wickedly,(s) but with healing to those fearing 
his name.(¢) Before this great and dreadful day will be sent the 
messenger Elijah.(w) The New Testament states that John the Bap- 
tist, proclaiming the advent of Christ, was this messenger.v) The 
day of Christ’s appearing, then, was that of Jehovah’s. 

The singers of Israel as well as the seers heralded also this divine 
advent. This is especially so in Ps. xcvi—xcviii. There a new song 
is bidden to be sung.(w) It is the song of the coming of Jehovah. 
Declare his glory among the heathen,(x) his wonders among the peo- 
ple ; for he cometh, for he cometh to judge the earth: he shall judge the 
world with righteousness and the people with his truth.(y) He is king. 
With clouds and darkness and fire he cometh,(z) and all'the people see 





(2) Ezek. xi. 23. (5) Luke xix. 37, 41. (c) Luke xxii. 39, 44. (@) Acts i. 12. 
(e) Ezek. xliii. 5 ; Ezek. xliv. 4. (/) John ii. 19-21. (g) Col. ii. 9. AA) Ezek, xiiii. 7. 
(#) Matt. xxviii. 20. (7) Ezek. xlvii. x ff.; Rev. xxi. 1. (2) Zech. ii. 5. 
(4) Zech. ii, 10. (m) Zech. viii. 3. (m) Zech. viii. 7. (0) Zech. xiv. 9. 
(P) Zech. xiv. 20, 21; comp. Rev. xxi. 27. (7) Mal. iii. 1. (7) Mal. iii. 2. 

(s) Mal. iv. 1. (#) Mal. iv. 2. (#) Mal. iv. 5. (v) Matt. xi. 14. (w) Ps. xcvi. 1. 
(x) Ps. xcvi. 2. (y) Ps. xcvi. 13. (2) Ps, xcvii. 1. 
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his glory.(a). He hath remembered his mercy and his truth toward the 
house of Israel.(4) All the ends of the earth have seen the salvation 
of our God.(4) The language here used denotes a personal manifes- 
tation of Jehovah, and this manifestation is to be found in the ad- 
vents of Christ. 

With this we close our sketch of this line of prophecy. It runs 
parallel to that of the human redeemer. They have this in common, 
that the Messiah is often presented as an instrument of Jehovah in 
future redemption. But they never merge in the Old Testament. 
Only in their fulfilment do they become one. This line gives a con- 
vincing argument for the deity of Christ. That sought in the divine 
names of the Messiah in the Old Testament, will always be found 
unsatisfactory. They exalt with divine attributes, but they do not 
identify with Jehovah. If one then would find an argument from 
prophecy for the deity of Christ, let him study that line which pro- 
claims future redemption through Jehovah. Let him see, to borrow 
a beautiful figure from Delitzsch, how in the night of the Old Testa- 
ment, there arise in opposite directions two stars of promise: The 
one descending from above downward, the promise of Jehovah who 
is about to come; the other ascending from below upward, the hope 
resting in the seed of David, the promise of his son. These two 


stars meet at last so as to form only one; the bright and the morn- 

ing star Jesus Christ, Jehovah and David’s son in one person—Son of 

Man and Son of God. EDWARD L. CURTIS. 
Theological Seminary of the Northwest, Chicago. 


(a) Ps. xcvii. 2 ff. (0) Ps. xceviii. 3. 





ITI. 


MODERN THOUGHT, IN RELATION TO CHRIS- 
TIANITY AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


HETHER Christian teachers and workers should bear them- 
selves toward what is called “ Modern Thought ” in a mood 
directly hostile, or in a spirit of consideration and conciliation is not 
always plain. There is an ambiguity in the phrase to begin with. 
If anything of use is to be said about it, we must distinguish and 
define. When we mean by it mere unbelief, or even more precisely, 
disbelief in the spiritual and supernatural, the epithet “modern ”’ is 
inappropriate. Unbelief is not modern; it is as old as sin itself. 
The refusal to believe in anything beyond what can be perceived by 
the senses is also a folly which is ancient enough. It has at least 
existed since the time of those who said “that there was no resur- 
rection, neither angel nor spirit.” Again, we sometimes identify 
“modern thought” with the Zeztgeist—the spirit of our time. This 
phrase is itself ambiguous, but on its favorable side it is the spirit of 
discovery and enterprise by which our time has been marked. It is 
not for Christians to treat that spirit as necessarily and naturally 
hostile to the Truth of God and the Gospel of His grace. We rec- 
ognize God and not the Devil as the Ruler of the Universe. Our 
Saviour has proclaimed that the “ Prince of this world is cast out "— 
that all power not only in heaven but on earth is now given to Him- 
self as Redeemer and Prince. We are bound, therefore, to regard 
all real progress as making for the triumph of His Truth and king- 
dom. Yet the Evil Power which, now as always, “ worketh in the 
children of disobedience,” is at hand to pervert to its own purpose 
some efflux fram the onward movement of the age. The facilities 
and advantages of progressive times help both good and evil to do 
their work more widely and quickly ; though no one who believes in 
a Divine Government of the world can fail to be assured it is the 
good they most help—the kingdom, we continually pray, should 
come. 
As, then, the case stands broadly and generally in relation to life 
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and work, so is it in the region of thought, of which we are here 
treating. Faith and unfaith both are influenced by the “modern 
spirit,” and avail themselves of it. Unbelief is influenced, we may 
say it is improved, by the spirit of the times; is helped to make itself 
appear more reasonable, less offensive than the coarser unbelief of a 
bygone age. But Faith also can avail itself of these advantages. 
It is the task of Faith, the duty of Christian thinkers to discern 
what is of God and for truth in the modern spirit and to claim it for 
His kingdom. As quicksilver detaches the precious metals from 
their ore and attracts them to itself, so there is a Divine power in 
Christianity to attract the nobler, truer elements in any system of 
thought and to detach them from the evil. 

If we define “ Modern Thought” as the prevailing method in 
which thinkers at large, and non-Christian thinkers in particular, in 
these days treat the great problems of religion, we shall have a de- 
scription of it sufficiently accurate for our present purpose. So defined 
it will at once appear a tendency deserving the deepest consideration 
of Christians and demanding to be fully “ met,” in the most compre- 
hensive sense of that expression. Physical Science must bear much 
both of the praise and of the blame which we attach to what we 
call “the modern spirit.” Its recent and pre-eminent successes have 
brought its method into vogue, have given to that method a control 
over the thoughts of its votaries which, we fear, must be called ex- 
cessive, and have led even to its adoption in regions of thinking 
where it has little, if any, legitimate application. 

The strict scientific method proceeds on the Baconian canons of 
observation and verification. ‘We observe,” say the Scientists, 
“what our senses armed with the aids furnished by science enable us 
to observe, nothing more.” The method is unchallengeable within 
its appropriate domain. But its overweening effect upon not a few of 
those who follow it is undeniable. Its success has inclined many 
physicists to look upon every fact of mind or of matter, as only 
a fact when it can be translated into the language of their special 
pursuit. “In short with them the translation is the original. What 
they cannot formulate cannot be known.” Nor does the undue in- 
fluence of its mode and language terminate with its votaries. The 
desire "to explain everything divine and human by the observational 
method, to express everything in the forms of the dominant scientific 
theory is evidently on the increase. All historical phenomena are 
“developments.” Religions are so many strata or deposits in the 
upbuilding of our human world. All fact and truth in the universe 
must be made to assume these favorite shapes. The slang of the 
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triumphant physical hypothesis pervades our literature as a vicious 
mannerism—the hypothesis itself is intruded into regions the furthest 
removed from its legitimate application; and men become as much 
the victims of pseudo-scientific cant as ever they were of theological 
Sibboleths. 

The destructive side of “ modern thought” has a logical thorough- 
ness which did not belong to the denials of a former age. But this 
feature of it is one which Christian thinkers may turn to good ac- 
count. The controversies of last century pitted natural and revealed 
theology against each other. The eighteenth century was pre- 
eminently the age of natural religion. Deism was triumphant. 
Christianity was either superfluous, or it was as old as Creation. 
The innate religious principles of the human soul were all-sufficient. 
The beliefs in God, in immortality, in duty, stood firm on their own 
basis. Christian divines were hard pressed to prove any necessity for 
a supernatural revelation. Thus, there was an unhappy strife be- 
tween the two departments of the one system of religious truth, 
something like a civil war between the two provinces of natural and 
revealed religion. That war is now happily at an end. The newer 
scepticism which attacks both unites them, rouses, and calls upon 
them to close their ranks, to oppose with undivided front a common 
foe,—a tactical change of which we are only beginning to realize the 
advantage. The supersensible element in natural religion is now as 
much an object of assault as the supernatural element in Chris- 
tianity ; the personality of God, the immortality, and even the spirit- 
uality of man, as much as the Triunity of the Godhead, or the Divinity 
of Jesus. These truths of natural theology are not amenable to the 
observational method ; they cannot be discovered by the telescope or 
the scalpel, they must therefore be removed from the modern religion 
and their place must be supplied by scientific substitutes. 

It is this aspect of “ modern thought” which presents an oppor- 
tunity for Christian faith to re-enterand to prevail. So long as men 
were Satisfied that they had a natural theology, they were less con- 
cerned about the revealed, about the assaults made upon it, and 
the defeats it might seem to suffer. When the meaning of this newer 
assault shall be fully seen, there will be a reaction against it of the 
religious instincts of the human soul. Meanwhile, it is the duty of 
Christian thinkers and teachers to watch the process of modern 
thought. The influence with which we contend is filtering down- 
wards from those higher circles of culture where it has taken its rise. 
It will encounter us soon, if it be not felt already, in the unfixing of 
primary religious beliefs among the body of the people. Let us nour- 
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ish the reaction which, sooner or later, is sure to arise. Let us use 
the remedy which Christianity has put into our hands. Let us realize 
how it illuminates those great first truths in religion which are 
“brought to light,” as Paul has it, z. ¢., not discovered so much as 
lighted up through Christ and His Gospel. When these first truths 
are being attacked and obscured, let us learn how to revive them, 
how to rekindle their force at that Divine fire of revelation which 
comes to us from their native heavens. Let us mark how this was 
done in former crises of the human spirit, when the primary faiths of 
mankind were threatened and shaken. Let us note how Paul does 
it in those parts of his teaching where he is dealing not with the 
specific religion of his own countrymen, but with those universal re- 
ligious instincts which, amid the overthrow of the older. civilizations, 
needed to be saved and reinforced. Let us mark how the earlier 
Reformers of the sixteenth century vindicated, against the heretics 
and scoffers of that revolutionary period, man’s natural right and 
power to know God and the things of God. In our day those Chris- 
tian thinkers will do most for the same end, who can demonstrate to 
the minds of men at large, the continuity between revelation and 
their natural religious instincts; who can tread distinct and plain to 
common apprehension the pathway from the natural to the revealed, 
and swell at the same time the reflex current, filling large and full 
with Christ’s new meanings, the deep-seated longings of mankind after 
God and immortality. And let us add that for this task those churches 
and those Christian teachers are best prepared, who are least tied to 
external ritual and to sacerdotal theories, who are most free to fit 
their Divine deposit of doctrine to men’s present needs, and to bear 
witness with all the emphasis of clear assertion and simple belief to 
the divineness of the Revelation committed to the followers of 
Christ. 

Let us now glance at the constructive attempts of the “modern 
thinkers.” Besides the praise to which the new thought is entitled, 
of reverence and earnestness in its treatment of religious problems, 
there must be added its creditable acceptance of at least the respon- 
sibility of reconstruction. These thinkers are not simply destructive. 
They propose, having demolished Theism, to provide us with some- 
thing In place of God, to furnish us with new incentives to duty when 
those which rested on Theism, or on Christianity, shall have ceased 
to operate. All this discovers a new front in non-Christian thinking, 
and awakens our keenest interest. So far as the reconstruction has 


yet proceeded, however, we cannot say very much for its stability or 
consistency. 
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Look for a moment at the new Divinity which these thinkers have 
evolved. Mr. Herbert Spencer professes himself an Agnostic in 
Philosophy and Religion; that is to say, he does not know what is 
behind the phenomena of the universe; yet even he must provide 
himself with something which shall take the place of a religion. He , 
must endeavor to satisfy “ the feeling continually prompting him to 
imagine some solution of the Great Enigma which he knows can- 
not be solved.” This religion of the future he has condensed in 
the notable words that “ amid the mysteries which become the more 
mysterious the more they are thought about, there will remain the 
one absolute certainty, that he is ever in presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.”* Quite opposite 
interpretations may be put upon this utterance. It may mean as 
little as the “ belief that there is a sort of something, about which we 
can know nothing.” Or, it may mean as much, as that the rise of all 
things from An Energy Infinite, Eternal, and Incomprehensible is an 
absolute certainty—a proposition which bears a promising resem- 
blance to the best known theological definition of the living and true 
God. But after Mr. Spencer comes Mr. Harrison, to protest that this 
Agnostic faith is the mere “ Ghost of Religion.” + According to this 
Positivist authority, the religion of the future must be a return to 
the knowable, to the certainly known. “It must give up explaining 
the universe, and content itself with explaining human life. Human- 
ity is the grandest object of reverence within the region of the real 
and known, Humanity with the World, on which it rests as its base 
and environment. Religion, having failed in the superhuman world, 
returned to the human world. Here religion can find again all its 
certainty, all its depth of human sympathy, all its claim to command 
and reward the purest self-sacrifice and love.” Here, then, we have 
another proposed substitute for God,—another Deity suggested by 
a capital letter. For the Unknowable of Spencer we have the 
Humanity of Comte. But the avenging critic rises up in the person 
of Professor Goldwin Smith, who says: “The Positivist worships 
Humanity. What is Humanity? Is it an abstraction? I must say 
again that I would rather worship a stone idol, which at least has 
real existence. Is it an aggregate? Then it includes the wicked. 
Is it an induction? Then it will be incomplete till the scene of his- 
tory is closed. I believe that it is an Ideal, and I declare that I fail 
to see how it differs from the Ideal of the Christian.” t 





*H. S., in Nineteenth Century, Jan., 1884. 
+F. Harrison, in Nineteenth Century, for March, 1884. 
} Prof. G. S., in Contemporary Review, Dec., 1883. 
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Passing from this search after a new Deity, let us note the course 
of modern thought in the field of Ethics, or rather of ethical motive, 
of the science of Duty. Watch Mr. Spencer hurrying up his “ Eth- 
ics,” “because,” as he tells us, “the establishment of rules for right 
conduct on a scientific basis is a pressing need, now that moral in- 
junctions are losing the authority given them by their supposed sa- 
cred origin.” * He expects to present moral rule in that attractive 
aspect which it has when it ceases to be disturbed by superstition and 
asceticism. Yet,what is his latest result? ‘There are some,” he an- 
swers, “classed as antagonists to the current creed, who may not 
think it absurd to believe that a rationalized version of its ethical 
principles will eventually be acted upon.” ¢ It is for Mr. Spencer to 
say how the morality of the Christian creed—that is, the morality of 
Christ in the Gospels—is to be separated from his Religion, his Exam- 
ple, his Doctrine, and his Person. But the admission has great value 
from one who is in search of a new ethic, viz.: that the fundamen- 
tal principles of human conduct were enunciated by Jesus in Galilee 
more than eighteen centuries ago. Again, there is offered to us by a 
modern thinker, ‘‘ Natural Religion,” in place of the now defunct su- 
pernatural faith,—and this not the old deistic or theistic Naturalism, 
but one more akin to the Positivist idea. The huge idol of human 
achievement—scientific, literary, and artistic—is to be set up, and 
men are called upon to offer it the worship of their “ admiration ”; an 
“admiration” which is to form the new religion of mankind.{ One 
fatal defect of this and all similar schemes is the non-recognition of 
human misery and its cause. What has this system of “ Natural Re- 
ligion”’ to offer for the relief, to furnish as the hope of the toiling 
and suffering millions? Such naturalism traverses the two leading 
desires of human nature in the spiritual region. It fails to meet the 
craving for a knowledge of God and the longing for deliverance from 
evil. It makes God nothing more than the shadow of man himself 
projected against the heavens; it makes the sense of sin nothing 
more than a delusion. But these two radical wants of our nature 
will not be so satisfied. Christianity alone meets them both. It 
meets the first by its revelation of the character of God—a God of 
Love, and yet of Righteousness—under whose government the exist- 
ence of a world so full of suffering and evil is explained and even 
justified by the fact of sin. It meets the second by providing and 
propounding deliverance from sin and its effects, and this is more to 





* Spencer's ‘‘ Data of Ethics,” pref, 1879. +t Ibid., p. 257. 
t See, ‘‘ Natural Religion,” by Prof. Seeley, 1882, This, from the pen which gave us ‘ Ecce 
Homo” a quarter of a century ago. 
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the purpose than professing to solve the puzzle of the origin and en- 
trance of evil, though Christianity brings light also on that problem 
not furnished by any other religious system.’ A religion must be 
tested by its adaptability to mankind. Is there any but the religion 
of Jesus which can stand the test? Is there, as Mr. Goldwin Smith 
puts it, any other than one really universal religion? Is there any- 
thing but the Christian religion that can make “life worth living” 
for the mass of men as we see them? The Gospel provides a present 
and real blessedness which all the world without it can never give. 
It holds out for the world to come an immortal hope. It alone di- 
rectly faces the problem of pain and sorrow, for it transmutes present 
suffering into a discipline for future life. We do not disparage the 
contribution which all true science must ultimately bring to human 
well-being, and, therefore, necessarily to the right ordering of human 
conduct. Yet we cannot seriously doubt that, so far as the multi- 
tudes are concerned, the humblest revival preacher, who is the means 
of leading men to peace and purity through Christ, is doing a more 
directly beneficial work in the moral region than all the scientific dis- 
coverers in fhe world.* 

In taking a review of recent religious speculations, the inquiry 
which rises most naturally in the Christian mind is, “Which way 
moves the tide at present? Toward faith or away from it?” With- 
out undertaking any direct or comprehensive answer, we may point 
to some indications of the direction in which thought is moving. 
One shall be taken from the highest circles of culture. It is not 
needful to remind any reader that the problem which has ruled in 
these circles for now many years has been that of Origin. A main 
result of the modern scientific bent has been to make men think they 
were within reach of a solution of that all-engrossing question,—How 
things began, and whence? A theory, moreover, has reigned during 
those years,—a theory despotic, jealous of any rival, intolerant of any 
dissent. In the-hands of the naturalists, with whom it took rise, it 
was comparatively modest; but for long it has been arrogant of uni- 
versal rule and has set up something like a new religion—a new con- 
ception of the Universe. Some years ago it received a check, and to- 
day there is evidence that its pretensions are on the wane. 

At a meeting of German naturalists and physicists held at Munich 
in 1877, the well-known Dr. Haeckel, of Jena, proposed to introduce 
into the public schools a system of “religious instruction” based 
upon the doctrine of the “descent of man”— in short, to establish 





* See two articles by W. S. Lilly in Zhe Contemporary Review for January and February, 
1883. 
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and endow this extreme form of Evolutionism. A weighty protest 
was immediately uttered by Dr. Virchow, of Berlin, afterward pub- 
lished in pamphlet form—“ The Freedom of Science in the Modern 
State’’—in which he declined to designate such hypotheses as the 
voice of science. While independent science thus spoke out in Ger- 
many, philosophy, especially in France, has taken the same attitude 
of protest with a large measure of unanimity. Not a single attack 
on the bases of theism made in these recent years from England and 
from Germany but has been ably met in France. Books like Les 
Causes Finales of M. Janet and the brilliant essays of M. Caro show 
how deeply that School of Philosophy has considered the great sci- 
entific problem of to-day, and how distinct is its dissent from the fa- 
vorite hypothesis. But a more recent testimony falls to be recorded. 
It was given at the gathering of discoverers, philosophers, and literary 
‘ men assembled to celebrate the Tercentenary of Edinburgh University 
in April of last year—a gathering almost without a parallel for the 
number, catholicity, and brilliance of its members. There Dr. Vir- 
chow repeated, with all the calmness and emphasis of one who had 
tried his words, the protest which he uttered against extreme Evolu- 
tionism at Munich seven years before. Carefully explaining that he does 
not oppose the Darwinian theory in its own proper province, 2.¢., in the 
Zoological department—recognizing that through Darwin’s ideas the 
greatest advancement has been made in understanding the history, 
the progressive development of animal organs, he repeats his protest 
against the extreme and arbitrary applications of these ideas. Sci- 
ence has never traced the production of life from non-living matter. 
Observation has never found any truth to connect man’s descent with 
that of the lower animals. Generatio aeguivoca and the pro-anthropos 
are both, he admits, logical possibilities; ‘but they are both, as yet, 
pure speculations. ‘Science should be modestly confined within the 
limits of observation. Every man who goes beyond that sphere be- 
comes a transcendentalist, and transcendentalism has always been 
dangerous to science.”* 

Professor Helmholz, the eminent physicist, followed in the same 
strain. Recalling how the study of medicine fifty years ago was 
full of what he called “ false rationalism ’’—a preference of theory to 
fact—a notion that any kind of theory which seemed to explain the 
facts was much better than a pure knowledge of facts, he concluded 
with the words, “I see the same thing in many of our political theo- 
ries, and in other sciences, and what I wish to say to you is to 





* “Records of the Tercentenary Festival (Official).” Blackwood, Edinburgh and London, 188s, 
p. 160, : 
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warn you against this kind of false rationalism and be true to the 
facts.” * 

Professor Laveleye, of Liege, speaking of his own science—that of 
Sociology—said: ‘‘ Permit me to tell you in two words what I think 
of the problem. Open on the one side the political economists Adam 
Smith and Stuart Mill, but on the other open the Gospel. And if 
ever there should be a disagreement between them, follow before all 
the Gospel; for between goodness, righteousness, and utility there 
cannot be any real contradiction. Recall to yourselves that admirable 
and profound word of Jesus, which, if it were listened to, would put 
an‘end to all our miseries and discords—Seek first righteousness, and 
the rest shall be added to you.” + 

Utterances by such men, made to the generous and studious youth 
of a great University, have a deep significance. They at least illus- 
trate what a wider induction would doubtless prove, the growing 
harmony between true science and enlightened faith. More particu- 
larly, that science as represented by her wisest sons is reasserting her 
true and modest position in regard to the origin of the world and 
man—“ zgnorabimus”—we do not know, and we will not attempt to 
know! It is not our province. And to this Christianity responds, 
“ By faith we know that the worlds were framed by the Word of God.” 
Science and Faith, recognizing each other’s province, clasp hands of 
amity and peace. Let Faith honor Science. The search for truth 
which is her motive power, is a daughter of the religious spirit. 
Christians are bound to recognize the temptations besetting all who 
engage in scientific work, to sympathize with the dangers which lurk 
near the scientific temper, yet ever to welcome and honor all real 
scientific progress. 

To glance, last of all,-at a very different sphere from that of 
Science and the Universities, it may be asked, what impression 
has this modern spirit made on society at large? Is there, to-day, a 
wider alienation than at former times, of the people as a whole from 
Christianity? These questions will be differently answered in differ- 
ent countries, and even in different parts and sections of the same 
country. Christian workers in London, and in other great English 
cities, have appalling pictures to present of wide-spread withdrawal 
from the means of grace, and, what is more to our present question, 
of bold and unblushing opposition to the Gospel, under infidel or 
secularist influences. In the country from which I write another 
answer might be given. At a Christian Conference in Aberdeen last 





* Ibid., p. 161. + Ibid., p. 164. 
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spring, speakers from various towns of Scotland gave it as their find- 
ing, that unbelief among the respectable working classes of this coun- 
try had no perceptible influence, that even in the larger towns at- 
tempts at secularist propaganda had been an absolute failure. No 
doubt most Christian workers are sensible of indifference in large 
portions of our town and country populations toward the Church in 
all its branches. But this is counterbalanced by tokens of quiet, in- 
telligent spiritual revival in the circles of student-life and of our ris- 
ing youth. Wherever Christians are alive to their vocation, is there 
any body which has power over the masses of mankind like the 
Church of Christ ?—are there any teachers that gather and thrill 
them like the pleaders for Christ? What is the influence of a Brad- 
laugh or a Holyoake on the multitudes of our great cities, compared 
with the swaying power of a Spurgeon or a Moody. And the enor- 
mous superiority of these last lies not mainly in the men themselves, 
but in the Christ they preach. What we as churches and Christian 
workers have to do, is to present Christ himself to men’s hearts for 
their every-day need and for their real salvation. Only we must 
know where we are, what is our time, and whence our real hindrances 
arise. We are not now engaged mainly to defend the doctrine of 
justification by faith and salvation, by free grace against the corrup- 
tions of Rome. We are not for the first time rooting the doctrine 
of efficacious grace ard Divine Redemption against humanism. 
These roots are firmly settled in all the evangelical churches. We 
are not at present concerned specially to establish the Christian evi- 
dences against Deism. These battles are fought. It is not to fight 
them over again on paper that will help us—but so to remember 
them as to nerve ourselves for other conflicts by these victories won. 
We have a present struggle against the old scepticism and unrest of 
the human soul, under the disadvantage of new and better informed 
kinds of unbelief, but with the corresponding advantage of more 
diffused intelligence, more rapid communication of thought, and a 
more direct appeal to the ultimate alternative,—the Gospel, or no- 
thing; the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, or a dumb, 
fatherless and forsaken world—a vacuum which the human heart 
abhors. JOHN LAIDLAW, 
Edinburgh. 





IV. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT TEXT AND THE RE- 
VISED VERSION. 


HE attitude of the Revisers toward the Old Testament text 
has already been touched upon in this REVIEW.* The ques- 
tion involved, however, is so important, and the divergence of opin- 
ion brought to light by the publication of the Revised Version is so 
grave, that some further discussion will not be out of place. For it 
will at once be seen that the question of text is fundamental. An 
existing copy of an ancient book is of value to us only so far as it 
represents its original. As the autograph copies of all ancient works 
have perished, we are compelled to investigate the process of trans- 
mission in order to discover the kinds of error most likely to affect 
the work of a scribe. This investigation has led to the establishment 
of certain rules for textual criticism. Where a work has been con- 
veyed to us in more than one copy, these rules enable us to separate 
the correct wording of the original document. The publication of 
the New Testament in the Revised Version has made the connection 
between text criticism and translation sufficiently familiar. The New 
Testament is, in fact, the most complete example of the certainty 
with which a great mass of material can be made to render up to us 
the original from which it is all derived. But the process to which 
the New Testament MSS. are subjected is only the process which 
must be used in the case of every other ancient writing. ° 
The American Company of Revisers now seem to affirm that the 
Old Testament is an exception to the law which has governed the 
transmission of all other literary monuments (at least all which orig- 
inated before the invention of printing), for they object to the very 
modest amount of textual criticism allowed by the English Commit- 
tee. They do not, indeed, say that the Old Testament text is alto- 
gether perfect. What they do say implies, however, esther that (in 





* Dr. Briggs devotes pp. 492 to 514 of his article in the July Number to the subject 
of ‘‘ The Original Text of the Revisers.” 
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their opinion) the text does not need correction, ov that we have not 
the material that will enable us to correct it. Probably both these 
opinions were represented in the Committee. I propose, therefore, 
to examine both of them in the light of facts. 

The opinion that the Old Testament text has been so carefully 
guarded from corruption that it needs no correction, is based either 
upon the congruity of existing manuscripts, or upon knowledge 
of the Massoretic method, or upon both. With regard to the con- 
gruity of the existing Hebrew MSS., the fact is easily discovered, that 
they show no great variations of reading. But this fact in itself 
proves very little. The close agreement of MSS. copied from the 
same immediate ancestor is obviously a matter of course, and the 
agreement only establishes the text of that immediate ancestor. If 
in some great persecution of the Middle Age all copies of the Hebrew 
Bible had perished save one, and the Jews had then supplied them- 
selves by copying the one existing document, the phenomena to-day 
would be much what they are. But no one would claim that the 
accidental survivor was in any respect a perfect representative of the 
Old Testament. The congruity of any number of MSS. of compar- 
atively modern date can prove nothing for a time earlier than the 
date of their manufacture. The only exception is where we can show 
that comparatively modern MSS. represent different streams of trans- 
mission. But this is precisely what we cannot show in the case of 
our Hebrew copies. Moreover, the agreement even in these has 
been exaggerated, and may not be confirmed by the older examples 
recently discovered. 

The agreement in question may or may not be due partly to acci- 
dent.* It is also due largely to the Massoretic method. This method 
embraces (1) a stringent code of rules for the transcriber ; (2) a series 
of marginal notes calling attention (among other things) to passages 
or forms in which errors might easily occur, embodying also a series 
of statistics designed to check the work of the scribe; and (3) an 
elaborate system of vowel-points and accents forming a commentary 
for the student and a guide for the public reader. We need not be 
concerned to deny the admirable features of this system. It has 
served the purpose for which it was invented, as is shown in the sub- 
stantiat agreement of existing MSS. It has doubtless “settled the 
text” in its present form for all Jewish readers, and as Christian 





* Lagarde has recently called attention to a tradition current apparently in the tenth 
century, to the effect that a single copy of the Scriptures (or of the Law) escaped the 
devastation of Palestine by Titus, was carried to Mesopotamia, and became the orig- 
inal of alllater copies. (Lagarde, Mitthei/ungen, 1884, p. 25.) 
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scholars at the Revival of Learning received the text from the Jews, 
it was only natural that for the time being they should be contented 
with the received text, and even in some cases accept and advocate 
the Jewish theory that the points and the Massora were added to the 
text by Ezra. All the learning and ingenuity of the elder Buxtorf 
were brought to the advocacy of this view—and it is now universally 
abandoned. fer contra the following statements would probably 
now command general assent. 

(t) The code of rules for copyists of the Law (notice they were in- 
vented to secure accuracy in the case of the Pentateuch only) can- 
not be traced in its full form further back than the tenth century of 
ourera. A few of the rules in an elementary form are found, how- 
ever, in the Talmud—possibly as early as the fourth century. 

(2) The mass of marginal notes called the Massora was of gradual 
growth, and did not reach its present extent till the fifteenth century. 
Very little of it was written down before the tenth century, though, 
as in the last case, a few details of this kind are discoverable in the 
Talmud. 

(3) The system of points certainly did not exist at the recension of 
the Talmud. It was fully developed in the tenth century, though it 
never reached absolute uniformity, and to the present day tables are 
printed giving the differences between the great rival authorities, 
Ben-Asher and Ben-Naphtali. The former died about 930 A.D., the 
latter probably not far from the same time. 

Careful consideration of these statements shows that we have no 
guarantee in the Massoretic system for the integrity of the Masso- 
retic text. The most we can infer is that it has preserved for us, 
with tolerable fidelity, a manuscript of the fourth or the third Chris- 
tian century. Even if we assume that this was a picked copy we 
cannot attribute to the Rabbis of that time such critical discernment 
as will exempt us from the duty of examining their work carefully 
before we accept it as final. 

If, then, we have no evidence in the Massoretic method that the 
Old Testament has escaped the ordinary laws of transmission (for at 
least five centuries after the completion of the Canon), we are thrown 
back for the answer to our question upon the text itself, and to this 
we now turn. The question resolves itself into this: Does the Mas- 
soretic text give evidence of having suffered by the usual forms of 
error? By the text we now mean the consonantal text simply. 

The first witness we shall call is the Massora. The Massora itself 
testifies to the existence of errors in the text. The tyro in Hebrew 
knows that certain notes in the margin of the Hebrew Bible substi- 
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tute for words in the text other words which are preferred by the 
punctuators, and which are called Qeris. The number of them given 
by the larger Massora is over two thousand.* This fact shows plainly 
that the Massoretes themselves, who are supposed to have settled 
the text for us, did not regard their own text as free from error. We 
can hardly be too grateful to them that although they discovered 
this large number of errors, they yet left the text as it was and put 
the corrections in the margin. We are utterly in the dark as to the 
source of these corrections. There is nothing to show that they are 
more than conjectural emendations of the scribes. It is possible that 
they are various readings taken from other manuscripts—a few of 
them are directly asserted to be the various readings of two schools 
of grammarians, the Eastern and the Western. But whether they be 
the conjectures of the Rabbis, or the result of collation of MSS., their 
use for the present purpose is the same. They show clearly that the 
most reverential body of critics known to history could not get along 
without emendation (conjectural in some cases quite certainly) of the 
text they studied. It requires only superficial examination of the 
character of the Qeris to show that the punctuators were right, at least 
in some cases. The table given at the bottom of the page makes this 
strongly probable. The most numerous errors assumed by the Mas- 
sora are precisely those to which scribes are most liable. The omis- 
sion or insertion of a letter heads the list, nearly half the cases coming 
under these two heads. It is a matter of common experience, espec- 
ially in copying a document, to find words misspelled in just this 
way, and the reading of printer’s proof brings the same thing into 
view. The next class embraces the interchange of similar letters, 
some of them more nearly alike in written documents than in our 
printed alphabet. The similarity of 4 and 4, of x and y, of 4 and 5, 
of 4 and ‘4, is so marked as to explain the number of errors under 


* The list given by Ginsburg in the Massora extends over twenty-one folio pages, and 
includes about 2,250 separate items. I have taken pains to examine the first thousand, 
and have tabulated the results. The same proportion doubtless would extend through- 
out the list : 

The Qeri corrects the text in a thousand examples: by inserting a letter, about 300 
times ; by omitting a letter, 140 times; by uniting two words into one, 65 times ; by di- 
viding a word into two, 15 times; by inserting a whole word, g times; by omitting a 
word, } times; by substituting a different word, 25 times; by reversing the order of 
two letters, 20 times ; by substituting | for ‘, or the reverse, 170 times ; by substituting 
n for}, or the reverse, 67 times; by substituting & for , or the reverse, 28 times; by 
substituting & for }, or the reverse, 24 times ; by substituting 3 for 5, or the reverse, 13 
times ; by substituting 3 for 19, or the reverse, 6 times; by substituting § for ‘, or the 
reverse, g times. 

The remaining 100 cases are the interchange of other letters, as AN, 33, 15, ‘JI, each a 
few times, 
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these heads. The resemblance of some of the others is not so ob- 
vious, but was more marked in the earlier alphabet.* The sort of 
error assumed by the Massora is, therefore, exactly what we find in 
the ordinary course of manuscript propagation, and so the assumption 
that these errors are errors of this kind has probability on its sjde. 

The existence of Massoretic corrections is not the only evidence in 
this direction. The Massora expressly asserts that in some cases the 
text itself was. changed by the scribes out of a care lest wrong 
impressions should be made by the original wording. A list of 
twenty-two such passages is given + and the impressign made by 
some of them, at least, is that the tradition is correct, 2. ¢., that the 
present text is not original. Nearly all these alterations are later 
than the time of the Talmud, and they throw an unexpected light 
upon the critical principles of those scholars who settled the text of 
the present Hebrew Bible. But there are evidences considerably 
more ancient. The so-called extraordinary points are alluded to in 
the Talmud and by Jerome, and all sorts of fanciful reasons have 
been found for them. In all probability they were simply marks of 
doubt and indicate (whether on internal or documentary evidence we 
cannot tell) that the words or letters over which they are placed 
ought to be erased. 

Now, taking all these things together—Qeris, changes of the Scribes 
and marks of doubt—it seems only fair to conclude that the Mas- 
soretic text nowhere claims, either in its substance or its adjuncts, to be 
free from error. On the contrary, so far as these embody the judg- 
ment of successive generations of scribes, they show that the scribes 
regarded their text as one that had suffered from all the common 
forms of chirographic error—only they were conscientious enough in 
most cases not to insert their corrections in the text itself. 

The argument is considerably strengthened by phenomena of the 
text which are not, for the most part, noticed in the Massora. Read- 
ers of the Old Testament must have been puzzled sometimes by the 
different forms in which proper names appear in different passages. 
The differences are pointed out, in a considerable proportion of the 
cases in which they occur, in the Revised Version. They go back, of 
course, to the Hebrew, and there we must seek the explanation. 
A few of them may be explained on the theory that the same man 





* The number of cases in which 7 is corrected to } is due partly to the change in the 
method of spelling one of the suffixes. 


+ Under the heads n™5D1D pipn (eighteen passages are cited) and ODD Woy (of 


which there are four). The passages cited are given by Dr, Pick in Hedbraica for Jan- 
uary, 1885, and are well worth study. 
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had different names, as Uzziah, sometimes caJled Azariah. Yet even 
here the possibility cannot be denied that p>yy was the result of 
a scribe’s omission of a letter from pty, In the case of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, sometimes called Nebuchadrezzar, we suppose the foreign 
name to have become current in two forms as we use the two forms 
Mahomet and Mohammed. But ruling out all such cases wg have 
still a large number in which we can only suppose one form to have 
arisen by error in copying. The table given below * does not at all 
pretend to be complete, but it is sufficient for an induction. On exami- 
nation it will discover the same sort of error we have found in the 
list of Qeriand Kethibh. The most fruitful source of error here also is 
the omission or insertion ofa letter. Next comes the interchange of} 
and 5, then we note the inversion of the order in two letters as in 
—"7~ and 44x, Nearly as numerous are the cases of interchange of 
“and 4, while as in the other list we find a large number of other 
cases of exchange as 55, 193, ID, 2% andsoon. The bearing of the 
Greek version on this comparison will be considered hereafter. For 
the present it is sufficient to notice that the testimony of these 
proper names is exactly in line with that already adduced. In one 
respect it has an importance of its own. In case of Qeri and 
Kethibh we might flatter ourselves that the Massora has not only 
pointed out the error, but has corrected it, and so might conclude 
that all errors of the text have been detected and pointed out by the 
punctuator. The table now under review shows the fallacy of such a 
conclusion. Not more than one in twenty of these errors is corrected in 
the margin, and these corrections include scarcely any of the more 
glaring instances. If now in the proper names of the Old Testament 
which make up so small a fraction of the text there are at a very 





* A table of proper names found in two or more forms in the Hebrew text. 
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moderate estimate at least a hundred cases of transmissional error, 
how shall we rely upon that text as “ settled” for us by any authority 
whatever ? ' 

In words other than proper names errors are not less likely to arise, 
but they are more likely to be covered up by conjectural emen- 
dation, Ifthe type-setter cannot read a certain word in his copy, he 
tries to find one that will make some sort of sense—often it is not 
the sense of the author of course.* So it was with the ancient scribe. 
Wherg the sense was obscure or his archetype not easy to read, he 
made the best construction he could. We may anticipate, therefore, 
that the real errors hidden under a semblance of sense will be 
more numerous than those which betray at once their own mutila- 
tion. Yet there are some passages in which, even at the first view, 
the corruption is evident. Such a one is I. Sam. xiii. 1. It must be 
translated as it now, stands: ‘* Saul was a year old when he became 
king, and he was king two years over Israel.” That there is.a mis- 
take of some kind is evident. In Num. xvi. 1 we are told that Korah 
and Dathan and Abiram took—but what it was they took is not 
added. As the Hebrew verb is one that requires an object as much 
as its English equivalent, either a word has dropped out or the verb 
is wrong. In II.Sam. xxiii. 8 the Revisers say correctly “ the verse is 
probably corrupt,” and in II. Chron. iv. 3, Dr. Chambers concedes an 
error. Other passages almost equally conclusive might be cited, but 
we have a better means of discovering the state of the case in the 
comparison of parallel sections. 

The parallel sections of the Old Testament are particularly instruct- 
ive because they have come a part of the way through different 
streams of transmission. The majority of them are found in Kings 
(under which we may here include II. Samuel) and Chronicles. One 
important poetical passage is found as II. Sam. xxii., and Ps. xviii. 





* Dr. T. W. Chambers, in his excellent ‘‘Companion to the Revised Old Testament,” 
speaks very decidedly concerning conjectural emendations as ‘‘ of no value” (p. 75). It 
is, however, curious that a process of which we make use every day in reading the 
newspapers should be so summarily cast aside. When an article on the Board of Edu- 
cation speaks of ‘‘ students preparing for the University,” when no university is men- 
tioned before or after, the conjectural emendation of ‘‘ University ” into ‘‘ Ministry " 
has the highest value—reaching moral certainty in fact. The printer recently made Dr. 
Green say that the jar (instead of a jar) is correct ‘‘ since the presence of so essential an 
article in the house might be preserved.” It requires only very modest critical ability to 
discover that the last word should be presumed. Yet this is purely conjectural emenda- 
tion. Now, the standard of fidelity of the printing office is high by comparison with that 

“of any set of scribes, except the Massoretes—not excepting the earlier scribes of the 
Hebrew text. If we were as familiar with Hebrew as with our own language, conject- 
ural emendation would be as easy and as certain as in the cases just given. Our lack 
of acquaintance with the language makes it necessary to use this resource last of all. 
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Now the books of the Old Testament were in the early time much 
oftener in different volumés than in the same volume. A manuscript 
Old Testament with legible writing is a bulky volume, and, especially 
where the classic form (the roll) was used, it was almost necessary to 
have the different books separate. The Pentateuch and the Psalms 
were probably most commonly copied, and in private families the 
other books were added one by one as the means of the purchaser 
allowed. This separateness of transmission gives opportunity for the 
natural course of error. For it is obvious that two books bound to- 
gether, or regularly copied by the same person, will be corrected by 
each other. We ought to expect then that if the text of the Old 
Testament has been subject to the ordinary influences which affect 
manuscript propagation, these parallel texts will show considerable 
variation, for each of the two forms in which we have a certain pas- 
sage will have accumulated the errors of several generations of copy- 
ists. That this is what we actually do find can be, I think, abun- 
dantly shown. The differences between the two copies of David’s 
Psalm of Victory contained in our Hebrew Bible may be referred for 
the most part to this cause. A detailed examination * shows, for 
example, that a considerable part of the differences are in the inter- 
change of 5 and 4, 4 and 4, 9 and 9a, or in the insertion or omission of 


a letter. These are the errors to which the scribe is particularly 
exposed, and we have already had examples of them in the correc- 
tions of the Qeri and in the comparison of proper names. We find, 
however, a new class of errors (similar instances occur indeed in Qeri 
and Kethibh, only there we could not be sure they were real errors 
of transmission)—the interchange of synonymous words. One of 


* An examination of Ps, xviii. and II. Sam. xxii. shows the following differences. 
I. Words much alike in form (arranged in pairs, the form in Ps. xviii. first). 


“Oe ona NT navn yay ysn DN Nya jaN “VDN 
mS Ova SN Myn mya osn oO mys ‘oN WON 
73 733 DY WIND in) DPVN IDIWN WINN OP NX wie 
"3 N33 PY my Tn DTH TWN SITIN OPIN iy 
II. Words not always alike in form, but of similar meaning, 


my by owop nde tam be Sy 
wbx mbx % syoo om cw aR dx 
III. IA five cases not given in I. and II., the same verb is found in different forms, 
and once a noun is singular in one copy, plural in the other. 
IV. Ps. xviii. omits five words besides one clause (of four words) found in the other 
text. 
V. II. Sam. xxii. omits four clauses (two of three words, two of two words each), 
and six single words (or particles) found in Ps. xviii. 
VI. The two clauses of v. 45 are in inverse order in the two copies, and the same is 
true of two words in v. 49. 
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these (the substitution of "75x for my) is possibly due to the scru- 
pulous reverence for the name Yahweh, which led the Jews to give 
up pronouncing it altogether. In other cases the change was because 
the scribe was more anxious to give the sense than the exact word- 
ing—as where he says, “the one bringing me out from my enemies,” 
instead of, “my deliverer from my enemies.” In one instance he 
did not understand a word (—'9°5334 used in an unusual species, and so 
an unusual sense), and assuming an error corrected it to {7)4._ In 
two cases his eye seems to have fallen not upon the word he should 
have written, but upon another in the same vicinity, and as the sense 
was still passable the mistake was allowed to stand. One of these is 
in II. Sam. xxii. 5, 6, as follows: 


‘“* For breakers of death surrounded me | streams of Belial terrified me; 
‘* The cords of Sheol compassed me | there opposed me snares of death.” 


The parallelism is here complete: the first verse speaks of trouble as 
coming upon the Psalmist like a flood, the second puts trouble under 
the figure of nets and snares, as so often in Scripture. But one of the 
scribes took instead of the breakers ("493p%9) the cords ("54)) written 
just below in his copy likely as in ours. The other instance is where 
amdir seems to be original, and is replaced by 14953, which occurs 
in the same verse (v. 32). 

Now it is, of course, abstractly possible that an author should issue 
two editions of the same poem, and if any one claims that David 
wrote his Psalm exactly as we have it in one form for his book of 
Psalms, and then revised it in exactly the other form in which we 
have it, and that the second copy came into the hands of the author 
of the book of Samuel—if any one chooses to claim this, I cannot 
assert that the supposition is impossible. But all the evidence is 
against it. An author in correcting his own work would not be care- 
ful to change so many words into others resembling them in form— 
he would be quite careless as to form. Then as to this particular 
composition, the inscription which is the same in both books (except 
a single word) shows either that one of the compilers took it from 
the completed book of the other, or that they both took it from a 
common written source. If so, we have two copies of exactly the 
same original, and a// the differences result from the process of trans- 
mission. Of each pair of variant readings, one only can be right, the 
other must be wrong. This will be true even of the omissions (or 
insertions as the case may be), which we cannot now stop to discuss.* 





* Two of them, however, can easily be shown to be interpolations. In II. Sam. xxii. 
43, the last word is Dyprx, which is not found in the Psalm xviii., is not needed by the 
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The supposition of authoritative changes has more in its favor in 
the parallel sections of Kings and Chronicles. With the higher criti- 
cism we have nothing now to do. For our present purpose it is a 
matter of indifference, whether we suppose the author of Chronicles 
to have had before him our present books of Kings, and to have 
taken from them the matter common to both, whether we suppose 
him to have taken that matter from some other and more extended 
history, or whether we suppose him to have had access to the ar- 
chives from which also (to all appearance) the author of Kings drew 
his material. We are here concerned with textual criticism, and it 
is freely conceded that the Chronicler rearranges much of the matter 
in question, that he leaves out what does not bear upon his direct 
purpose, and that he supplements very fully where it does serve his 
purpose. Many of the differences, therefore, are differences of inten- 
tion, and these we must rule out of our inquiry concerning the text. 
But having ruled out all of these we have still a number of facts that 
bear on the question of the text. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that some changes, which 
seem at first sight changes of intention, may possibly be due to the 
ordinary tendencies of manuscript transmission. So far we have had 
reason to suppose that the ancient Hebrew scribe was much like all 
other ancient scribes with whose work we are acquainted—reasonably 
desirous to secure a good copy of his work, but not punctiliously 
careful about it. Where we find minute changes which do not mate- 
rially affect the sense, we may as reasonably lay them to the scribe 
as to the author of one or the other book. Such changes are: the 
frequent insertion of prepositions, adjectives, adverbs, or the subject 
or object of a verb. The interchange of 4 and 5y, which are quite 
similar in form, occurs frequently, as any one will discover in compar- 
ing these parallel sections. Where one book says, “ Upon my people 
Israel,”’ the other will say, ‘“‘ Upon my people upon Israel.” ‘Who 
is like thy people Israel,” says David, according to one narrator; the 





sense, and is preceded by the similar form DP58, from which it might easily have arisen. 

Verses 38 and 39 in II. Sam. now read: 

‘‘T will pursue my enemies and desolate them, | and will not turn till they are con- 
sumed. 

[{‘‘ And Iwill consume them], and I will crush them, and they shall not rise, | and they 
shall fall beneath my feet.” 


It is clear that the clause in brackets (in the Hebrew a single word nbosi) is superflu- 
ous, and in fact, disturbing both to the sense and the rhythm. It also is just preceded 
by the similar form pnb>. Almost if not quite as disturbing is the word yy in verse 47: 

‘* Jehovah liveth, and blessed is my rock, 
“And exalted is the God of [the rock of] my salvation.” 
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other makes it, “like thy people, like Israel.” Such changes are not 
to be taken necessarily as due to the intention of the Chronicler—at 
least not until it can be shown that they bear in some way upon his 
intention. But waiving this point, comparison of these passages* shows 





* The following differences (besides those in proper names which are mostly given in 
the table above) exist in the parallel portions of Samuel (I. Sam. xxxi. and II. Sam.) and 
Chronicles. The amount of matter in the parallel sections may be counted as a little 
less than eight average chapters. 

I. Words similar in form : 


VSP aA) DN wy ow" nw pI INI poxdy syind 
sn iT" "1D" yor) | a) ee 8) PA) inn obi wnsd 
jan monn wows" M9 mba) nn au" yo ma 
“pn omy Ow mN a3 MIMD pwn IMnDwP ns 
F II. Words of similar meaning interchanged are Spiny and mde, horsemen and footmen, 
lentils and barley, M\7° and onde. 

III. Words inserted or omitted are ND, ynbs, bs, ‘1, and several prepositions, 
besides the following : 

II. Sam. vi. 6: ‘‘ Uzzah put forth to the Ark of God and took hold upon it.” The 


Chronicler supplies the necessary object—‘‘ Uzzah put forth As hand to take hold of 
the Ark.” 

II. Sam. viii. 6; ‘‘ And David put garvisons in Syria,” Chronicles omits garrisons, but 
corrects Syria (O78) to Edom. 

I. Sam. xxxi. 3: ‘‘The archers [men] with the bow found him,” I, Chron. omits 
the superfluous word. 

I. Sam. xxxi. 8: ‘‘ Saul and his [three] sons.” 

I. Sam. xxxi. 9: ‘‘To bring good tidings to [the house of] their idols and the peo- 
ple”—pyn=nsi oayy m2 Ww25. Evidently m2 has arisen from MX which we find in 
the parallel passage. The sentence as it stands here is not good Hebrew. 

II. Sam. xxiii. 17 is obscure as it stands. Of the longer sentence in the parallel at 
least one word (ANWN) must have originally stood in II. Sam. 

IV. More complex cases : 

II. Sam. vii. 7: ‘‘Any of the ¢vides of Israel which I commanded to shepherd my 
people.” I. Chron. xvii. 6 has the original judges (Dw) instead of MIY. ; 


II. Sam. vi. 9, Sy 1D J TON 
I. Chron. xiii. 12, Sy ean pn ord 
II. Sam. vii. 6 (original), yowom Snxa bmn 
I. Chron. xvii. 5, em Sax sy Sra 
Il. Sam. vi. 5, pena ‘sy S52 
I. Chron. xiii. 8 (original), p»ywo) ty S52 
II. Sam. xxi. 19: ‘‘ And Elhanan son of Jaare-Oregim the Bethlehemite ‘smote Go- 
liath the Gittite.” 
I. Chron, xx. 5: ‘‘And Elhanan son of Jair smote Lachmi brother of Goliath the 
"ae wie oregim (weavers) occurs in the next line (‘‘the shaft of whose spear was 


like the weaver’s beam”’) from which it crept into the wrong place. Leaving it out, the 
other differences are plainly confusion of similar letters : 


mS) nx vondr na sy" 72 

m3 one tond mx Wy 42 
II. Sam vi. 3,4: ‘‘And they made the Ark of God to ride on a new cart (NUNN may) 
and took it from the house of Abinadab [which is on the hill], and Uzzah and Ahio 
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distinct traces of just such scribal error as we have already found in- 
dicated by Qeri, and by the list of proper names. Similar letters are 
mistaken one for the other; letters are omitted or inserted, or their 
order is changed. We find, also, the graver errors which are shown 
in the comparison of Ps. xviii. with II. Sam. xxii. Words are omit- 
ted or inserted; in one case a whole clause is inserted by mistake ; 
in others it seems as if a whole clause had become illegible, and the 
scribe with his best efforts had been unable to make passable sense 
out of it. Now, the argument here is not affected by our ability to 
discover the original reading. If only the difference is of such a 
character as to show that one copy has suffered by error, the purpose 
of the examination is served. That purpose was to discover whether 
the Hebrew Bible, as we have it, may fairly claim exemption from 
such error as has affected other ancient books. The evidence estab- 
lishes no such claim. 

It would be presumption to suppose the American Revision Com- 
mittee ignorant of the facts already adduced. It has, however, been 
so much the habit of commentators to minimize their importance as 
evidence of corruption, and to force some sort of meaning out of the 
most distorted Hebrew, that we may well suppose the facts not to 
have had due weight where attention was not particularly directed 
to their combined testimony. It is probable also that the peculiar 
difficulties which beset us in the endeavor to correct the Old Testa- 
ment text have made the Revisers despair of certainty in that en- 
deavor, and induced them to prefer the comparatively well attested 
corrupt reading of the Massoretic recension to the uncertainties of 
emendation in the present condition of affairs. Having now dis- 
covered defects in the Hebrew text, our next inquiry must be as to 
the means of correction within our reach. It has already been shown 


[sons of Abinadab] were driving the [new] cart (AwIN mbayn ns) [and took it from the 
house of Abinadab which is on the hill with the Ark of God and Ahio went before the 
Ark.]” The whole of this is given in Samuel. The clauses in brackets are omitted in 
Chronicles. The longest of these clauses is mainly a repetition of the one just preced- 
ing, and the repetition is a mistake of the copyist, whose eye wandered from mbayn back 
to AVN mbay, so that beginning with Awin he wrote the whole right over again. On 
the other hand the clause, which is on the hill, may be original, but omitted by some 
scribe who understood 7YII3 to mean zx Gidbeah, and did not see how Gibeah came to 
be at Ki#tjath-Jearim. 


II. Sam. xxiii.8, amy Sy syn sy NNN—DNN NIaw2 aw 
I. Chron. xi.r1, why Sy inven AX TY NIN— dN JB Oy" 
The verse makes sense in Chronicles. In the other form it has only a semblance 


of sense. 


There are several other instances in which corruption might be fairly inferred, but is 
less evident than in those given, 
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that we have no such divergent MSS. as exist in the case of the New 
Testament, and if we make corrections (otherwise than by conjecture) 
it must be on the evidence of the ancient versions. The evidence of 
a version differs from that of a manuscript and so it may be called 
secondary where MS. variation exists at all. This was probably in 
the mind of the American Committee when they objected to allusion 
to any other authorities, putting the word in quotation marks as if 
they could recognize no authority except that of the received text. 
‘Now, the use of the word authority is ambiguous here. It seems at 
the first blush to mark certain evidence as authoritative, putting it 
before other and unauthoritative. In truth, it only means that there 
is evidence of some kind for a proposed emendation ; in other words, 
that it is not purely conjectural. What we want in textual criticism 
is evidence, and we cannot by authority put one sort of evidence above 
another. In the final stages, indeed, we may decide in favor of a cer- 
tain reading because the MS. which contains it is almost uniformly in 
the right, but it is obviously only after detailed examination of single 
readings that we are able to give it this authority. 

In the Old Testament we stand at the beginning. Practically we 
are dependent upon the single MS. (with the minute fragments of 
others possibly imbedded in the marginal notes) preserved to us by the 
Massoretic method—a MS., doubtless, of considerable antiquity and 
of average excellence. It is well established, however, that no text 
which depends upon a single MS. can be called altogether satisfac- 
tory, and we have already discovered sufficient evidence of error in 
the one in our hands. It is also well established that no MS. is so 
poor that it will not throw some light upon the best. It is evident, 
then, that if we had any sort of a Hebrew copy of the Old Testament 
that could be shown to be independent of Massoretic influence, we 
ought to welcome it as a help to the restoration of the original 
text. In the absence of such a MS. we are forced to turn to the 
ancient versions. The most important of these is the Septuagint 
(usually designated as the LXX), and in order to be more definite this 
inquiry will concern itself mainly with this version. Those who ob- 
ject to emending the Hebrew text by means of the LX X must affirm 
either that a translation can never be used to reveal the original from 
which it is derived; that this particular translation is unreliable; or 
that the LXX itself has suffered so in transmission that it cannot be 
used until its own text is definitely settled. Each of these proposi- 
tions will be considered in turn. 

For the first one—that a translation can never be used to restore 
its original—it is enough to say that it is plainly not true so far as 
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the substance of the original is concerned. If a translation does not 
give the meaning of the original it is no translation at all; and while 
the finer shades of meaning are often lost, and so the exact wording 
of the original may be in doubt, yet under these limitations a version 
is as good for the critic as a manuscript. Any one with a passable 
knowledge of Hebrew may prove this by translating the English ver- 
sion back into Hebrew. He will find that in nine-tenths of the books 
he can restore the Massoretic text with only trifling variations in the 
order of words or occasionally in the tense and number of verbs. 
For textual criticism the question is simply—had the translators our 
text before them or not? Only in those cases where they had not 
our text does it become necessary to translate back into Hebrew. In 
accordance with the general principle here laid down we find the an- 
cient versions always quoted in the apparatus of the New Testament, 
and even there where the MS. material is so abundant they are al- 
lowed a decided weight. How much more important they would 
become if we had no New Testament MSS. earlier than the tenth 
century ! 

But it will be said the character of the Alexandrian translation is 
such that we cannot rely upon it. This opinion is most strongly 
stated by the veteran commentator Ket/, who speaks of the differences 
between the LXX and our Hebrew as being “ mainly expansion and 
abbreviation of the [Massoretic] original,” and of “ the great number 
of notorious misunderstandings and misinterpretations”’ on the part 
of the translators.* This iscertainly a very sweeping charge and one 
that can be established only after thorough examination of internal 
evidence. For if it be based upon a prejudice in favor of the Mas- 
soretic text it is, of course, begging the question. If the charge be 
true, it is difficult to account for the apparent authentication which 
this very version received at the hands of Christ and the Apostles. 
The writers of the New Testament at any rate quote from the LXX 
in almost all the cases in which they refer to the Old Testament. 
We cannot suppose that they would have done this unless the sense 
of the original is at least fairly represented.+ 

We should, however, bear in mind that the LXX is not a homo- 
geneous work and that no statement of this kind ought to be made of 


> 





* Keil, Biblische Commentar iiber die Prophetischen Geschichtsbiicher des Alten 
Testaments. Zweiter Band (die BB. Samuelis). Leipzig, 1875, page 12. 


+ The supposition of Béhl that the New Testament writers quoted not from the LXX, 
but from current oral (?) Aramaic translations or Targums, besides being unproved, does 
not help the matter so far as the Massoretic text is concerned. For the variations of 
the supposed Targums would be additional evidence against the Massora and in favor 
of the LXX. 
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the whole of it unless it can be sustained by proof taken from every 
part. The Pentateuch which was first translated was the most care- 
fully done. In the other books the capacity and care of the transla- 
tors probably varied. But in nearly all of them the evidence of ca- 
price or extreme ignorance is hard to find. In nearly all the books 
of the Old Testament, certainly, we may observe: (1) That the trans- 
lators were anxious to adhere closely to their text. We can pick out 
single verses in every chapter, often we find sections of five or ten 
verses together, in which the Greek follows the Hebrew word for 
word. Even the order of the words is retained, though contrary to 
all the rules of good Greek style. Where words are not understood 
they are often transferred or the translator makes a guess, the reason 
of which we can discover, and so affirm that he had or had not our 
text before him. (2) Occasionally the translator adds a word or a 
clause to make sense—just as our own translators have done. (3) In 
numerous cases we can be certain that the translator (or his Hebrew 
copy) had a word resembling in form the one in our text. (4) Cases 
of caprice or ignorance beyond this, that is to say which can be cer- 
tainly traced to the translator as distinguished from his archetype, are 
extremely rare. 

Before illustrating these statements let us attend to the other ob- 
jection made to the use of the LX X—that its text has suffered so in 
transmission that we can make no use of it. And here it is frankly 
conceded on all hands that the text of the LXX is in a sad state. 
The mistakes of transcribers are present in full measure. It has re- 
ceived ostensible improvements and corrections from the later Greek 
versions, and from the Hebrew. The endeavors of Origen and others 
to form a standard edition have only resulted in mixture of the new 
with the old. One has only to look into the edition of Holmes and 
Parsons to discover the immense mass of critical material, and this 
has been considerably increased within the half century and more 
which has elapsed since the publication of that edition. Rigorous 
application of the genealogical method must be made before these 
varying documents will yield us a well-authenticated copy of the 
original LXX. But this does not imply that we must wait for that 
time before making critical use of what we have. The causes of cor- 
ruption here are manifest. Besides the ordinary errors of scribes, 
these causes are two—a desire to make better Greek, and a desire 
to conform more closely to the Hebrew text as it approached the 
Massoretic stage. In the case of various readings of the LXX we 
shall be safe in assuming that to be original which is furthest away 
from the present Hebrew, unless we can account for it as an error of 
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the Greek scribe, or as prompted by a desire to make a smoother 
sentence.* It is not difficult, for the most part, to lay these later 
corruptions aside, and proceed with the real variants according to the 
rules of textual criticism. 

Any one who patiently attempts to deal with the LXX and the 
Massoretic text, according to the principles of textual criticism, will 
easily discover two facts. In the first place he will be sure that the 
differences between the two are due mainly to the causes which have 
affected the Hebrew text—as we have discovered by examination of 
the Qeri and the parallel passages. In other words, we have to do 
with real mistakes of transcribers, and not with the perversity of 
translators. It will repay us to notice the exact resemblance in the 
cases. One of the most fruitful sources of error, as we have already 
discovered, is the exchange of similar letters. A good example is 
Ps. xviii. 11 as compared with II. Sam. xxii. 11. The verse reads in 
the Psalm as follows: 


‘ 


‘** And he rode upon a cherub and did fly, 
And soared upon the wings of the wind.” 


The parallel substitutes was seen or appeared at the beginning of 


the second clause. The change in the Hebrew is of a single letter 
only—xq% having become xy 77. There can be no doubt that the 
Psalm has the original reading. The word it uses describes the 
majestic but apparently effortless flight of the eagle as it swings itself 
along in the upper air. The word used in II. Samuel is not conso- 
nant with the general sentiment of the verse, and adds nothing cer- 
tainly to the description. But as the more common word it would 
be liable to be inserted by an unreflecting scribe. If, now, we had 
the testimony of the LXX alone for the former word, could we not 
decide as certainly that the Massora had propagated an error? We 
find a similar instance where we have the LXX only in favor of the 
true reading in Judg. viii. 16. We there read in the Hebrew that 
Gideon “ took the elders of the city, and the thorns of the desert and 
the briers [?] and aught with them the men of Succoth.” The LXX 
has, and threshed with them. The difference is of a single letter, y474 





* As atmatter of fact the desire to make better Greek does not play a conspicuous 
part in the changes in the LXX. The substitution of a singular for a plural noun or 
verb (or the reverse), the exchange of one tense for another (as té@vyxev for aréfavev), 
the choice of a more exact word (7dpodo¢ for févoc), insertion or exchange of a particle 
(xai améoretAe becomes anéorethe de, Kal ijxovoev appears as Kai Og ijkovoev)—these are fre- 
quent, but unimportant for our present purpose, which is to get at the Hebrew copy of 
the translators. Whichever of these alternate forms we suppose to be earlier, their 
testimony to the Hebrew is the same. 
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or wt). We must decide for the latter as the less usual and at the 
same time more appropriate word. There is to us, it is true, special 
force in the use of the word ¢aught in such a-connection. But this 
use is foreign to the Hebrew 9x47, which does not mean /o teach a 
lesson, but simply to give information. A second class of errors com- 
prises the cases of omission of a word or clause owing to its similar- 
ity to another word or clause in the immediate vicinity. Two or 
three examples, if not more, are found in the comparison of II. Sam- 
uel and Chronicles. So when we find that the LXX supplies A455 
immediately after 555 (Judg. i. 15, “ And Caleb gave her according 
to her heart’’), it is natural to conclude that the Greek is right and 
the Massoretic text wrong. In Josh. ix. 27 a whole clause is thought 
to be preserved to us in the Greek which some scribe let fall from 
the Hebrew because it was so nearly like the clause just preceding. 
More numerous are the cases of insertion of a single word, or of a 
clause, under the influence of familiar expressions, or purely by acci- 
dent. In comparing II. Samuel and Chronicles we found several 
such cases. Where one text has “ Jehovah of Hosts,” the other will 
have “ Jehovah God of Hosts.” Where one says, “and he went,” 
the other makes it, “he arose and went.” If one speaks of Jsrae/, the 
other is likely to have the sons of Israel, or all Israel. If there were 
any regularity about these changes, 7. ¢., if the phrases in Chronicles 
were uniformly longer or shorter than the corresponding ones in 
Samuel, we might suspect them to be due to the intention of the 
author. But there is no such regularity, and we are led to apply the 
canon of criticism that a text is more likely to be interpolated than 
to be abridged. In comparing parallel passages in the Hebrew we 
may assume that a very large proportion of such cases have been in- 
terpolated, and that the shorter form is original. It seems impossible 
not to apply the same rule in comparing the LXX with the Hebrew. 
There will be found very few chapters in which we do not find that 
either the Greek or the Hebrew has been interpolated in this way, or 
that both have been. If the cases were all one way we might lay all 
the blame on the Greek, and say that the translator uniformly in- 
serted (or omitted) the words in question. But the cases occur in 
one and then in the other. In our present editions of the LXX they 
seem to be more numerous than in the Hebrew, for as we have seen 
these editions are more or less influenced by the later Hebrew. If 
we had the original LXX they would probably be seen to be as nu- 
merous in the one as in the other. In a single clause we may some- 
times find additions by both, as Judg. viii. 9, “ And Gideon said to 
the men of Penuel saying.” The Hebrew omits Gideon, the Greek 
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omits saving. If we conclude that the original text got along without 
one, we cannot rationally insist that it had the other. For an ex- 
ample of a longer interpolation we need only look to the discussion 
of II. Sam. vi. 3, 4, in the note on a preceding page. Precisely similar 
is Judg. xi. 4, 5, where our Hebrew has, “ And it came to pass after 
days that the children of Ammon fought with Israel, and zt came to 
pass as the children of Ammon fought with Israel, and the elders 
of Israel went, etc.” The clause in italics is wanting in the LXX, 
and it is altogether likely that it has come into the Hebrew by du- 
plication. 

These facts ought to make it clear that the Hebrew text from 
which the Seventy made their translation was of much the same kind 
with that transmitted by the Jews. Both have suffered from similar 
tendencies on the part of scribes, and each contributes something to 
the correction of the other. Which is on the whole most near the 
autographs cannot be decided until a thorough comparison of all the 
differences has been made. Until then (it would seem to be evident) 
the comparison of individual passages ought to be a part of the work 
of every translator. Some indications of the value of such compar- 
ison come into view in examining again, in the light of the LX X, some 
of the facts already considered. We saw early in this inquiry that a 
large number of proper names show in their repeated occurrence va- 
riations of form that can only have arisen by mistake of transcribers. 
If we now examine these names in the LXX we shall find (although 
the transcription of proper names is not always uniform) that the 
Greek has escaped the particular error of the Hebrew in at least half 
the cases of divergence. If we collate the LXX further in the paral- 
lel passages, II. Sam. xxii. and Ps. xviii., we shall find a similar state 
of things. The LXX has there suffered in places where the Hebrew 
has escaped, but in no less than fifteen instances the LXX of II. Sam. 
xxii. agrees with the Hebrew of Ps. xviii. In the parallel sections 
of II. Sam. and Chronicles a large number of similar instances may 
be found; probably the proportion is not very different from that dis- 
covered by the proper names. It would seem not an extravagant 
statement that in one-half of the instances in which the Massoretic 
text has suffered corruption, the Greek version has preserved for us 
the trwe‘reading. The other ancient translations are (as already 
noted) nearer the Massoretic text. But in regard to all (unless we 
except the Targums) it is commonly stated that they “show the in- 
fluence of the LXX.” This probably means that the text from which 
they were made agreed occasionally with that of the Alexandrians, 
and if so it is inherently probable that they have in other cases 
preserved independent readings of value. 
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It has sometimes been said that nothing has been brought forward 
by critics of the Revised Version of the New Testament which was 
not already stated and discussed in the Committee of Revision. No 
claim is made in the present discussion of the Old Testament Revis- 
ion to bring forward facts hitherto unknown. But assuming the facts 
to be fully known to the Revisers how shall we judge their position ? 
The facts cannot mean less than this: We have the Old Testament 
in a copy that is disfigured by a multitude* of more or less import- 
ant errors. We have at hand the means of correcting at least half 
of these errors. The English Committee do correct a number of 
them in the margin. The American Committee would only admit 
the dozen or so which they were forced to put into the text, because 
with their best efforts they could not otherwise make sense out of it. 
The position of the American Committee at least is inexplicable. 

In order to judge fairly concerning the position of the English 
Revisers we need to look fora moment at the thing attempted. The 
title of the book before us is, “‘ THE HOLY BIBLE, Containing the Old 
and New Testaments, translated out of the Original Tongues: Being 
the Version set forth A.D. 1611, Compared with the most Ancient Au- 
thorities and Revised.” It is evident that the Holy Bible means the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, as they left the hands of their 
authors. The Revised Version aims to bring its predecessor into 
conformity with these autographs. The Revisers of the New Testa- 
ment changed the English of the Epistle to the Romans (for exam- 
ple) wherever they supposed the Authorized Version did not ade- 
quately represent what Paul wrote, whether the fault were in text or 
translation. So although as they say the formation of a standard 
edition of the Greek Testament was no part of their work, it was yet 
a part of their work to examine the documentary evidence on each 
particular passage, and remove the errors of the Zextus Receptus. It 
is difficult to see how they could do less than this to be true to the 
title of the book. Now the Old Testament Version makes exactly 
the same claim as the New. It is supposed by the reader that he 
has in his hand the English equivalent of the book of Ezekiel for 
example, as Ezekiel himself wrote it—as nearly as modern scholarship 
can reproduce it. But by the confession even of the English Revis- 
ers this is not the fact. The proper title of their Old Testament would 





* TI use this word advisedly. A cursory reading of Judges with the LXX in hand 
shows at least fifty cases in which the text might be corrected ; closer study would in- 
crease rather than diminish the number. The same proportion will hold in Joshua, 
Kings, and Chronicles. In Samuel it would be much larger. It is considerable in the 
prophetic books, and certainly not likely to be small in the poetic books, 
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be, “ The Medizval Jewish Edition of the Old Testament, translated 
into English with marginal corrections for some of its errors.” But 
if such a title had been printed to the book, would the English-speak- 
ing world believe that the Revisers had done what they set out 
to do? 

The greater number of readers will benefit little by marginal cor- 
rections. If the new edition ever takes the place of the old (and that 
is what the Revisers themselves expect), the work will be reprinted 
without the marginal notes. The majority of readers, moreover, are 
only puzzled by attempting to follow a series of marginal notes, and, 
indeed, to any one it is hard to keep the thread of thought while 
constantly turning the eye away from the text to the notes. For by 
far the greater number of people the body of the book will be the 
Bible, and the notes will be little regarded. It is evident, therefore, 
that the best reading should be put ¢here and not in the notes. A 
single striking example will perhaps make this clear. In I. Sam. 
Xxv. 22 we read, “ God do so unto the enemies of David, and more 
also, if I leave of all that pertain to him, etc.” As remarked by the 
R. V. the LXX has “unto David,” and the LXX is right. David’s 
messengers had just been rudely repulsed by Nabal, and David was 
about to lead his men to the extermination of the offending sheep- 
master. He announces his determination in the form of an oath, 
and this as commonly in Hebrew imprecates punishment upon him- 
self. It is plain that David must have said, ‘‘God do so to David, 
and more also’’—otherwise there would have been no sense in the 
words at all. But the event was not according to the vow. David 
was pacified by Abigail, and we hear no more of the oath. Now, 
some Jewish scribe could not bear to have David the object of his 
own imprecation, especially where the oath was not kept, and he in- 
serted the word enemies as we now have it. This is only one of the 
more marked cases where the correct reading should stand in the 
English text, and the Hebrew should be remanded to the margin. 

The honored Chairman of the American Committee has defended 
the multiplicity of marginal notes (of another kind) in the Revised 
Version, because it “rose from the desire to give the reader of the 
English Bible, as far as possible, the advantage -possessed by the 
student of the original.”* If he mean by student of the original, 
the student of the Hebrew and the ancient versions, this language gives 
us an excellent because very high standard by which to try the work of 





* Prof. William Henry Green, D.D., LL.D., in the Mew York Evangelist, of date 
July 23, 1885. 
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the Revisers. The student of the original as soon as he is acquainted 
with two rival readings, will discover which one is most in accord- 
ance with the context, and with the genius of the Hebrew language. 
His knowledge of the versions will accompany his reading of the 
Hebrew, and he will by a sort of instinct put into the text the read- 
ing best accredited’ by internal evidence. To take an example: 
In Lev. xxv. 33 the Hebrew reads—“ And if one of the Levites 
redeem, then the house that was sold .... shall go out in the 
Jubile.” But the preceding verse has just declared that the Levites 
may redeem (and so the house go ou?) at any time. It is as certain 
then as internal evidence can make it that our verse should read, 
“ And if one of the Levites redeem not.” This reading is introduced 
into our margin, and is attested by the Vulgate only. Yet it is mor- 
ally impossible for the student of the original when once acquainted 
with this reading to refrain from really inserting it as the true one 
whenever he thinks of the passage. Should not the English reader 
have it in his text instead of in the margin, where it may escape his 
notice, and where the reference to the Vulgate will probably bewil- 
der him? If this question be answered in the affirmative for a read- 
ing which has comparatively weak external evidence on its side, the 
answer must be all the more decided where the evidence is that of 
two or more of the ancient authorities concurring against the Mas- 
soretic text. 

Our first criticism, then, upon the work of revision is that it has put 
in the margin what ought to go into the text. Not that every one 
of their alternate readings should go into the text. We are obliged 
to depend on internal evidence, and where this is strongly in favor of 
the reading of the versions, certainly where this makes sense or 
makes good Hebrew and the Massoretic does not, the alternate should 
be the basis fortranslation. We might go further and say that where 
the internal evidence is not conclusive, but the LXX, Syriac, and Vul- 
gate are united (or any two of them) against the M. T. their reading 
should be preferred. But as we have just seen the true reading pre- 
served in only one copy (here the Vulgate), it would be inconsistent 
to formulate for the present any such rule for external evidence. The 
rule for internal evidence is not, however, of so narrow application as 
some might think. The Revisers have themselves applied it in no 
less than fifteen cases. In two instances, besides, they have cor- 
rected by a parallel text and in two they have helped themselves by 
conjecture.* These corrections are nearly all of them judicious. But 





* Some of these passages are unchanged from the A. V., but this does not affect the 
responsibility of the Revisers who, in adopting them, have made.them theirown, The 
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the exigency which called for them is not greater than in the pas- 
sages which are corrected only by a marginal note. In examining 
this class by the side of the other, one is able to discover no princi- 
ple by which the selection was made. 

The examination of the whole series of marginal corrections (about 
two hundred’ and thirty seem to affect the text), would, of course, 
take up more space than is proper for an article of this kind. In 
selecting only the more striking instances there is danger of creating 
a false impression. I propose, therefore, to take the comparatively 
small number of marginal emendations found in the Pentateuch and 
inquire how large a proportion of them ought to be recognized as 
restoring the original text. The proportion thus established will 
probably hold for the remainder of the Old Testament. It will be 
possible in connection with these also to inquire what further variants 
ought to have been recognized (if any) by the Revisers, either in 
their text or their margin, and the proportion here also will be a 
means of judging their work as a whole. 

Besides the differences in proper names, we find twenty cases in the 
Pentateuch where reference is made to the versions. Of these, eight 
corrections should be inserted in the text, as follows: Gen. iv. 8: 
“ Cain said unto Abel his brother, Let us go into the field.” The in- 
serted clause is sustained by LXX, Sam., Syr., Vulg., and the Jerusa- 
lem Targums—almost unparalleled strength of external testimony. 
The internal testimony (as pointed out by Dr. Briggs) is in the same 





majority of them are certainly correct, and the errors they assume in the text the nat- 
ural errors of transcription. Josh. xxi. 36 inserts two verses on the authority of 
‘*many MSS. and the ancient versions.” Judg. xviii. 30 omits the suspended 9 ; 


Judg. xx. ro corrects Geba to Gibeah ; Ruth iv. 4 Sse to Ssan ; I. Sam. ii. 21, 3ppa"3 
to 1p5" ; I. Sam. vi. 18, ax to jaN ; I. Sam. xxvii. 10, by to js; IL. Sam. viii. 18 inserts 


by ; II. Sam. xviii. 3, corrects ANY to ANN (though the M. T. gives a passable sense) ; I. 
Kings vii. 18 corrects D°9997 to OM WYN; I. Chron. vi. 28 inserts a word; Ps. xvi. 2 
corrects FWDN to ‘WN (this verse and Ps. xxii. 16 are mentioned by Dr. Briggs, July 


Number, pp. 511 and 513) ; Ps. xxiv. 6 inserts »$x with “‘ some ancient versions”; Ps. lix. 
9 (Heb. 10) corrects }ty to ty; II. Chron. xxv. 23 7)\5 to 735 with the parallel in Kings. 
The changes by conjecture are Is. v. 30, andI. Chron. xxiv. 6 (NN to 4K). One 
change is so surprising that it deserves special attention. In Il. Sam. xiii. 1, the He- 
brew has ‘‘Saul was . . . . years old, when he became king and he reigned two years 
over Israel.” Besides the numeral which gave the age of Saul, another is certainly 
missing’ béfore ¢wo, for the history indicates at least twelve years, probably twenty-two, 
possibly thirty-two, as the length of his reign. With some MSS. of the LXX the Re- 
visers insert ¢hirty in brackets in the first clause. Now, we reach the curious conclu- 
sion that Saul died at the early age of thirty-two, leaving behind him a son forty years 
old (II Sam. ii. 10). To avoid this absurdity it would be better to strike out the whole 
verse with the original LXX. In fact, itis an interpolation. A scribe who noted the 
regularity of such data in the case of other kings tried to supply them here, but left the 
number to be filled out at some later time—which never came. 
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direction. Gen. xxii. 13, “a@ ram” instead of “behind him a ram.” 
The difference is of a single letter only (sma for 4m). The con- 
struction in the present Hebrew is irregular—we should expect the 
object of the preposition to be expressed in Hebrew as much as in 
English. In the detailed description the author would almost cer- 
tainly have said “Abraham turned and looked” instead of “ lifted up 
his eyes and looked,” if he had used ;>4My, The correction is well 
sustained (LXX, Syr., Sam., Jer. Targ.), and the versions which had the 
Massoretic reading (Vul. Onkelos) were puzzled by it and translated 
it “ afterwards.” Ex. xiv. 25, “ Bound their chariot wheels” (instead 
of took off). The word is most appropriate and is sustained by LXX, 
Sam., Syr. The Vulgate uses subvertit, which may, perhaps, favor the 
M. T. In the irregularities of writing the weak letters, it is not sur- 
prising to find \py15 become 4p1}, Ex. xix. 18, “ And all the people 
trembled greatly ” (instead of the mount). This reading seems to be 
sustained by the LXX only, but the verb translated ¢remd/led is al- 
most invariably used of persons rather than things, as we see in verse 
16. Ex. xxxi. 10 (and xxxv. 19) “Garments of service” ({31~)—sup- 
ported by LXX, Sam., Syr., Onkelos, Jer. Targ. The Vulgate has 
simply vestes sanctas. The word in the text (op) is of doubtful 
meaning. Lev. xxv. 33, the omission of mot has already been com- 
mented upon. Deut. xxviii. 22, ‘‘ With the drought” (instead of 


sword). The difference is one of pointing only— >, for g5n. The 


context altogether favors the correction, as do LXX, Syr., Sam., 
Vulg., and even the Medieval Saadia! To these should be added 
three passages where the Revisers have suggested emendations which 
are inadequate and where more thoroughgoing corrections should 
be made inthe text. They are: Gen. xlvii. 21, “ And as for the peo- 
ple he removed them to the cities.” The margin remarks that the Sept., 
Sam., and Vulg. read “ke made bondmen of them.” This is correct. 
We hear nothing more of a general migration to the cities, but a little 
below (v. 25) the people acknowledge themselves to be Pharaoh’s 
servants. But this is only half of the true reading. The cétzes are 
out of place here, for, as we see in the context, it was the whole 
country that was concerned in the transaction. The authorities which 
allow us to read he made bondmen, allow us to leave out the cities 
(the Vulgate leaves out the word altogether), so that the whole clause * 
may be restored. ‘He madethem to serve as servants from one end 
of the border, e¢c.’”’ In Gen. xlix. 20 we have “out of Asher” cor- 





* Massoretic reading : oxy INS Vayn DYA NN 
The Samaritan: p~ay> NX “Tayn OYA AN 
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rected to Asher in the margin. This is in accordance with the rest of 
the passage in which the patriarchs are introduced directly, as Zebulun 
in v. 13, Issachar in v. 14. But the Revisers neglect to intimate that 
the troublesome jg has been displaced from the end of the preceding 
verse where, indeed, they use it without acknowledgment. According 
to their principles they should translate v. 19° “ but he shall press 
upon a heel,” and then put in the margin “the Sept. has their heel.” 
The difference is between 4px: ap» and TWN: DIP. A more 
serious case is Num. xxi. 30. The R. V. gives us 
‘*We have shot at them ; Heshbon is perished even unto Dibon, 
And we have laid waste even unto Nopha 
Which reacheth unto Medeba.” 
The margin proposes to put fire in the place of which. But with this 
correction we still have difficulty. The translation we have shot at 
them is very doubtful. It is hard to understand how Heshbon (a 
city) can perish “ unto Dibon” another city, and a similar puzzle 
affects Nopha (otherwise unknown) “ which reacheth unto Medeba.” 
Now, the LXX, the chief authority for the fire, has a translation of 
the verse which relieves these difficulties and without violent changes 
in the Hebrew.* It reads: 
‘* Their offspring is perished from Heshbon to Dibon, 
The women also fanned the flames at Medeba.” 
When we consider the vividness with which this describes ancient 
warfare, we can hardly resist the conclusion that it is the original. 
Altogether then of the marginal readings of the Revisers at least one- 
half (eleven out of twenty) ought to go into the text. The remainder 
we may allow to stand where they are.} 





* Mas: AIW TY TWN MBI TY Ov) Ja TY AWN TAN OV 
LXX : IND by WS INDI My OWI I IY Pawn TS O37 


This is taken from Meyer's article in the Zeitschrift far die Alttestamentlische 
Wissenschaft, 1. 130. 


+ They are: Gen. x. 24, xxxii. 28, xxxvi. 2, xlix. 10, 26 (the marginal reading, how- 

ever, seems to be the better), and Deut. i. 1. Gen. xxiv. 62, might be improved more 
easily than by following the Revisers’ plan. They translate ‘‘ Isaac came from the 
way of Beer-lahai-roi,” and put in the margin ‘‘the Sept. has through the wilderness.” 
The Hebrew is N23 N)3D%) ND and it is only by constraint that we can make §&)3%) mean 
from the way. The copy before the LXX had probably altered the word to 971) because 
it could*not make any sense out of it. If we suppose the original to have been simply 
“N23 ND and that the copyist got confused in the recurrence of the same letters, we 
shall secure a goed text and account plausibly for the error. This is to be sure con- 
jectural emendation (Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra, II., p. 95). 
_ There still remain two cases of marginal reference—Gen. xv. 2, Lev. xxi. 2. Neither 
text nor margin gives a satisfactory rendering of these passages and it would be 
better frankly to say (as has been done in a few other places) ‘‘the text is probably 
corrupt.” 
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On further examination we find to our surprise that the Revisers 
have quietly made changes in the text (or allowed changes made by 
the A. V. to stand) without giving any account inthe margin. They 
have in this way corrected Mehijael to Mehujael (Gen. iv. 18. In 
Gen. xxxvii. 36, they have made the correction in the text, but given 
the Hebrew form in the margin). In Ex. xv. 2 they have allowed 
the rendering, “The Lord is my strength and song,” to stand, 
although it implies the reading "pf a7 for payy. The Hebrew of 
Num. xiv. 33 means, “ Your children shall be shepherds in the wilder- 
ness”—p 95, The only way we can get wanderers out of it is by 
changing it to piym (Vulg. vag). To suppose an error in the text 
is much more reasonable than to force the meaning of the word 
p15. The Hebrews were already shepherds at the time the threat 
was made, and a large part of the people continued to be so till the 
time of the Captivity. In Num. xvi. 1 the insertion of the word 
men is a conjectural emendation, perhaps sufficiently indicated by its 
being in italics.* Num. xv. 15 also has two words (w7th you) inserted 
to make sense. It might have been remarked that they are in the 
original LXX and Syriac. At the beginning of this verse we have 
Snpr translated “for the assembly.” In this sense it is certainly 


redundant. It is connected by LXX with the preceding verse, and 
omitted by Syr. and Vulg., so possibly an interpolation. If retained 
it can hardly be translated for the assembly without a change in the 
text. In Num. xxi. 20, mapw is rendered “which looketh ’”’— 
this certainly implies MEpwon. These cases are not of great import- 
ance in themselves considered. But they show how hard it is to 
get along without textual criticism, and even conjectural emendation. 
To be consistent the American Committee should protest against 
every one of them. 

But further we should note that a number of passages are equally 
deserving of notice either in the text or the margin, with those intro- 
duced by the Revisers. A few examples are the following: Gen. 
xviii. 20, “The ery of Sodom and Gomorrah because [or that] it is 
great, and their sin because [or that] it is exceeding heavy ”—this is 
the meaning of the Hebrew, and it is doubtful whether the transla- 
tion of the Revisers can be justified by good Hebrew usage. If with 
LXX and Vulg., we omit »5 both times, the sentence will be smooth. 
Gen. xxxi. 53 reads, “The God of Abraham, and the God of Nahor 





* It would be equally reasonable (perhaps more so) to suppose an error in the verb 
at the opening of the verse. The versions seem to have been puzzled by it, and so we 
may suppose it early became illegible or corrupt, 9p" which is perhaps favored by 
Syr. and Onk. would not be a violent change, and would give a good meaning. 
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judge between us, the God of their father.” The last words are felt 
to be out of place, and are omitted by the LXX. The Samaritan 
has p75» for tm gy, and this shows almost conclusively that they 
are a duplication of the phrase, “the God of Abraham,” just above. 
Ex. xvii. 16 is an obscure verse. The Revisers translate (with the 
A. V.), “ the Lord hath sworn” where the Hebrew has ppo5 59 “1. 
If this be translatable at all it must be rendered, “a hand is upon 
the throne of Jah,” as given in the margin. Evén then there is a 
question about the existence of a word 5 (ordinarily xo5). But the 
putting of the hand upon the throne of God is never used elsewhere 
to describe the taking of an oath, least of all where God himself is 
represented as taking it. Lifting up the hand to the heavens is in- 
deed spoken of, but there the important verb is distinctly supplied, 
not omitted as here. Then there is a difficulty, that Moses calls the 
altar “ Jehovah-Nissi,” and in connection with such names we gener- 
ally have some allusion to the words with which they are com- 
pounded. The conjecture is, therefore, worthy of notice at least, 
that the questionable o> should be read o5. This gives us the re- 
quired reference to the proper name, and gives us also a good mean- 
ing.* Ex. xxii. 13 concerns the animal loaned by its master toa 
neighbor and says: “If it be torn in pieces let him bring it fora 
witness.” The A. V. puts for in italics, and this should have been 
done inthe R. V. The Hebrew is as awkward as, “let him bring it 
a witness.” Moreover, the Hebrew goes on to say, “the torn he 
shall not make good.” The object if definite as here is rarely put 
first without the accusative particle. The LXX by altering the 
vowel-point gives a good Hebrew sentence (4p for qy): “If it be 


torn in pieces let him bring him [the owner] to that which was torn; 
he shall not make it good.” This is not only good Hebrew, it is 
good sense as well, for it would obviously be easier to take the owner 
to the carcass of the animal, or the scattered remnants, than to carry 
them to him “as a witness.” Ex. xxxiv. Ig gives us another in- 
stance of strained Hebrew—275 pp $57—“ And all thy cattle 


that is male.” The verb does not occur elsewhere in this meaning, 
and after so definite an antecedent the relative clause requires the 





4 


* At least so I think, though Dillmann denies it. I suppose ‘J° to be used in the sense 
of a sign or emblem as we have it elsewhere, and the sense would be, ‘‘ The emblem 
on the banner of Jah is: Jehovah has war with Amalek from generation to generation.” 
But if the Revisers cannot accept this conjecture even for their margin (it is as old as 
Cappellus, and has found its way even into Gesenius’ Lexicon), they ought to have 
marked the verse as ‘“‘ probably corrupt.” This the versions would certainly author- 
ize for Syr. read \NDD and LXX AND. 
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particle "yx. The Vulg. and LXX evidently read 57m, and 
it is no more than we have been obliged to do elsewhere to 
make this correction. The verse is possibly otherwise corrupt, as 
the LXX omits 2p 55, and both Targums insert w'phn which 
makes excellent sense. In Ex. xxxii. 4 the Revisers give as 
an alternative to “ These be thy gods,” the margin, “or This is thy 
god.” None of the versions give this reading, yet it is undoubtedly 
correct. There was but one calf, it could not be identified with 
more than one god. It was intended as a symbol of the true God. 
Aaron must have said, “this is thy God.” So the words are quoted 
in Neh. ix. 18; and we thus have proof positive of intentional alter- 
ation of the text at a time anterior to any of the versions. Lev. 
xx. 10, on the other hand, is a case of duplication—“ And a man who 
committeth adultery with the wife of [a man who committeth adul- 
tery with the wife of] his neighbor shall surely be put to death.” 
The first clause was written twice, so that what is in brackets should 
be omitted altogether. If further proof than the wording of the pas- 
sage is needed we have only to note that yx wy is in Biblical 
Hebrew always one’s own wife, not the wife of another. The group 
of MSS. represented by Lagarde’s LXX omits the redundant phrase. 
Num. xx. 3 gives us, “And the people strove with Moses, and said 
[R. V. with A. V. spake] saying.” LXX, Vulg., Syr. omit and satd, 
and are undoubtedly right. So are LXX and Syr. in omitting which in 
Num. xxi. 13. It is evident that the people pztched in the wilder- 
ness, not so that Arnon is in. the wilderness. In Num. xxi. 24 it 
would at least be worth mentioning in the margin that LXX reads 
that ‘ Jaazer is the border of the Children of Ammon ’—‘y7¥y" instead 
of ty. Num. xxvii. 14 might have been helped by the aid of the 
LXX. It now reads, “ Because ye rebelled against my word [Heb. 
mouth]... . to sanctify me at the waters before their eyes.” For 
the plain man this is puzzling. The LXX, Syr., and Vulg. (“nec 
sanctificare me voluistis”’) read “Nw IPT x5) instead of "wpe: 
and the meaning becomes, “and ye did not sanctify me.” No one 
can deny the possibility of such a mistake, or the strong probability 
that the versions really give us the original. Deut. xxx. 15, 16, “See 
I have set before thee this day life and good, death and evil. Jf thou 
hear the commandments of the Lord thy God which I command thee 
this day, to love the Lord thy God, to walk in @// his ways, and to 
keep his judgments, then thou shalt live and shalt increase.” This 
is the reading of the LXX. The words in italics are lost from the 


Hebrew text, but their genuineness is made probable not only by 
43 
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the excellent sense they make (while the sentence without them is 
lame), but by the verse immediately following, which goes on to say, 
“ But if thine heart turn away, efc.” If now we add to these exam- 
ples the variations in numbers found in the fifth chapter of Genesis 
as contained in the LXX and the Samaritan we shall have as large 
a list as that. of the Revisers. And if in the time allowed for the 
preparation of an article of this kind a single student can double the 
Revisers’ list of noteworthy variants,* what might not the careful 





* To show that the proportion in the Pentateuch is rather under than above the aver- 
age for the whole Bible, I will add some examples from the historical books. Except 
where otherwise noted, they are sustained by the LXX. 

Josuua. The Revisers have five ‘references to the versions. The following are 
worthy of notice: I. 4 omit a// the land of the Hittites. Only so does the verse become 
an intelligible description of the Promised Land—‘‘ From the wilderness and this 
Lebanon (and to the great river, the Euphrates), and to the Great Sea westward, shall 
be your border.’’ I. 15 omit and shall inherit it, which breaks the natural connection 
of the sentence. IV. 10 omit according to all which Moses commanded Foshua—contrary 
to all we know of the history, (In iv. 24 the Revisers change the pointing by conjec- 
ture contrary to all the versions.) V. 11, 12 omit on the morrow after the passover, and 
on the morrow. The change in verse 12 is also sanctioned by the Vulgate. The words 
have crept in from some similar passage. The proposed reading will be perfectly con- 
sistent—‘‘ And they kept the passover on the fourteenth day of the month on the plains 
of Jericho, and did eat of the corn of the land (unleavened cakes and parched corn) in 
the selfsame day [not on the morrow therefore]: and the manna ceased as they ate of 
the corn of the land.” IX. 27, ‘‘ And Joshua made them that day hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the congregation, and to the altar of Jehovah ; therefore are the in- 
habitants of Gibeon hewers of wood and drawers of water for the altar of Fehovah unto 
this day.”” The clause in italics is lost in the M. T. by homeceoteleuton, but is evidently 
necessary to the sense. X. 11.: The R. V. reads, ‘‘ The Lord cast down great stones 
from heaven upon them, and they died ; they were more which died with the hailstones 
than they whom the children of Israel slew with the sword.” The two words they were 
ought to be in italics as they have nothing to represent them inthe Hebrew. The LXX 
(and Vulg. ?) put them in place of and they died—\"") for \NYD*\—which makes the Hebrew 
better: ‘‘ Jehovah cast great stones upon them from heaven unto Azekah ; and they 
were more who died, e¢c.” XIII. 7,8: We havea mysterious with him at the begin- 
ning of v. 8. As it stands, it can only refer to the half tribe of Manasseh just mentioned 
with the nine tribes which had not received their inheritance. But the other half tribe 
is the one needed to make sense. ‘‘ And now divide this land for an inheritance to the 
nine tribes, and the half tribe of Manasseh. As ¢o0 the other half tribe of Manasseh, and 
with him the Reubenites and the Gadites, they received their inheritance.” The words 
in italics are supplied by the Syr., and (with additional matter) the LXX. They might 
easily drop out by homeeoteleuton. XI. 59, the LXX has a list of eleven cities not 
found in the M. T. No reason can be adduced for such an insertion by the translators, 


whereas, in so long a catalogue one section might easily drop out. They are, there- 
fore, probably original. - 

In thg book of JupGEs the Revisers have referred to the versions seven times. 
Some additional corrections are the following : Judg i. 19, the A.V. inserts cow/d, and the 
Revisers allow it to stand without comment. A word is evidently missing in the He- 
brew, unless we omit a letter (with Syr.), and translate, ‘‘and he did not drive out.” 
The A. V. agrees with LXX and Vulg., which should be noted in the margin. III. 2 
omit nys, and translate, ‘‘For the sake of the generations of the children of Israel to 
teach them war.” III. 20 read, ‘‘I have a message from God unto thee O King.” 


After pox the scribe would easily overlook bon. V. 30—the conjecture of Well- 
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study of all the versions by a large and competent Committee of 
Revision do for the restoration of the original reading? What they 
have done as well as what they have not done shows that their study 
of the versions was not thorough, or else that their choice of variants 
was not made on any fixed principle. 

This conclusion cannot be avoided by asserting that the variations 
cited are trivial. There are trivial variations in almost all textual 
criticism—differences in spelling, in the order of words, in the choice 
of minor particles. But from the nature of the case these are ex- 
cluded from the department we are now studying. The versions do 
not inform us concerning such variations. What they give us affects 
the sense more or less distinctly—even the insertion of a redundant 
word perceptibly weakens the passage that receives it—and nothing 
which affects the sense can be called trivial. This was the convic- 
tion with which the Revision was undertaken—that no change is 
trivial which, even by a shade, gives us more nearly the meaning of 
the Word of God. The Revisers, under a high sense of responsibil- 


hausen that the second Obes should be Sow makes good sense—“‘ for the neck of a queen.” 
So does Dr. Briggs’ proposed change of pointing (p. 505.) The R. V. does 
violence to the Hebrew. VI. 25, the second bullock has always been a riddle. 
LXX reads the /fatted bullock—jnw for 13w. IX. 28, ‘‘Who is Abimelech, and who 
is the son of Shechem that we should serve him?” As Abimelech laid great stress 
on his Canaanite blood, it is very appropriate that he should call himself ‘‘ the son of 
Shechem ”’ as indicated in this reading of the LXX. X. 10, 11: inStead of inserting a verb 
(did I [not] save you) in order to save the prepositions in verse 10, it would be better 
to leave out the prepositions, and translate (LXX and Vulg.), ‘‘ Did not the Egyptians, 

. and the Amalekites, and the Midianites [Vulz. Canaanites] oppress you, and 
ye cried unto me, and I saved you from their hands?” XV.5: for oliveyards (the phrase 
n't DD occurs nowhere else), insert a conjunction, and read (LXX, Syr., Vulg.), 
‘Vineyards and olive trees.” (XV. 16; LXX, Syr., and probably Vulg. seem to have 
found a verb with emphatic infinitive in D°'M7DN Won, and as this is more vigorous, 
and makes a better parallel, it would have been worth notice as an alternative render- 
ing. It involves change of pointing only.) XVI. 2, A. V.and R. V. insert, and it was 
told (so LXX, Targum, Syr.)—really emendation of the text. XVI. 13, 14: The ex- 
treme brevity of the account here as compared with its fulness elsewhere is remarkable, 
and does not exist in the LXX, which reads, ‘‘ If thou weave the seven locks of my 
head with the web, and fasten it with the pin to the wall, then I shall become like any 
man weak. And it came to pass as he slept that Delilah took the seven locks of his head 
and wove them with the web, and fastened it with the pin, e¢c.” A part of this is also 
found in the Vulgate. XVIII. 22: Read, ‘‘When they were a good way from the 
* house of Micah, Micah and the men, efc.” As we see in the next verse Micah was in 
the company, and of course he must be mentioned here. The word has fallen out 
because it occurs twice in immediate succession-—-a very common cause of error. In 
xix. g on the other hand we have a case of duplication—‘“‘ And his father-in-law, the 
father of the young woman, said to him: Behold now the day draweth towards evening, 
lodge I pray [behold the day draweth to an end lodge] here, and let thy heart be 
merry.” The words in brackets are omitted by the LXX, and are really a various 
reading of the preceding clause. (XX. 9, A. V. inserts again a missing word with LXX). 
XX. 23 omit the children of, reading, ‘‘ Against Benjamin my brother.” 

The length of the article, and of this note in particular, precludes further citation or 
discussion of examples. Any one may convince himself, however, by reading the 
Books of Samuel with the LXX in hand, that the Revisers have neglected at least as 
many cases as they have noted in which the M. T. needs correction. 
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ity as to the accuracy of their work, made a large number of minor 
changes, which can be justified fully by just this plea—that they 
do bring the translation a shade nearer the original. Unless we 
are prepared to cast aside nearly all that the Revisers have done, we 
cannot neglect additional emendations of the text on the plea that 
they are trivial. There is, however, one argument which will effect- 
ively dispose of the charges we have been obliged to make. If it can 
be shown that there is a clear line of demarcation between the read- 
ings adopted from the versions and all others that can be brought 
from the same source; if further it can be shown that a definite rule 
or principle guided in the insertion of some corrections in the text 
while others were left in the margin—then the new version will stand 
completely vindicated. 

The opinion of a single inquirer is of small weight. The question 
is—what do the facts show to every one who patiently and fairly con- 
siders them? This paper has endeavored to present the facts impar- 
tially, and to let them speak for themselves. The reader who has care- 
fully followed the statement of facts will be able to say for himself 
whether the following propositions are clearly established : 

1. The Massoretic Text gives no adequate guarantee that it is 
original. It cannot be relied upon, therefore, as giving the Old Tes- 
tament any more than a single seventh century manuscript could be 
made the exclusive source of the New Testament. 

2. In the absence of varying manuscripts we are obliged to look to 
the versions as sources for textual criticism, and all the evidence 
goes to show that these have, in a multitude of cases, preserved the 
original where the Massoretic Text has lost it. 

3. The American Company, though sometimes forced to correct the 
evident errors of the Massoretic Text by conjecture or with the help 
of the versions, would yet confine us virtually to this imperfect repre- 
sentative of the original Scriptures. 

4. The English Company have made a number of corrections in 
the margin where they will be of little benefit to the majority of 
readers, and in selecting these out of two or three times as many 
which have equal claims, have been guided by no clear or consistent 
plan. A 

It is not the purpose of the present article to consider any feature 
of the R. V. except its treatment of the text. It is impossible to 
mention here the many changes which are real improvements. The 
improvements, indeed, are so obvious that there is all the greater rea- 
son for regret that the treatment of the text falls so far short of what 
might justly have been expected. 

HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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LOTZE’S THEISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


ERMAN Speculation from Kant to Hegel reminds one in its 
brilliancy, not to mention a certain incomprehensibility, of a 
fine display of the northern lights; the history of German Philosophy 
since Hegel suggests not a little the spectacle of shifting clouds and 
gathering darkness which may possibly succeed these boreal splendors. 
For upwards of half a century the systems of the Absolute wrought 
out with astonishing elaboration by Kant’s immediate successors, had 
fired the enthusiasm of the best heads inGermany. But that day was 
now over. The natural sciences, leaping forwards with prodigious 
paces, directed anew universal attention to the field of experience, 
from which Speculation seemed to have cut itself adrift. Speculation 
yielded to Investigation. The voice of Philosophy was drowned by 
the roar of the Mechanism, which Science had discovered to be 
operative everywhere in Nature’s infinite workshop. 

The one-sided opposition of Empiricism to Idealism developed into 
dogmatic Materialism. From the 18th September, 1854, when 
Rudolph Wagner delivered at Géttingen his famous address on “ The 
Creation of Man and the Substance of the Soul,” the materialistic 
conflict raged in Germany for a couple of decades with unabated 
vigor. Taking up the gauntlet which Wagner had thrown down, 
Carl Vogt entered the lists with “ Kéhlerglaube und Wissenschaft,” 
flaunting, amid satire and ridicule, in the face of his opponent, who 
had declared himself content with the simple religious faith of the 
collier, the now famous sentence, “that thought stands in about the 
same relation to the brain as gall to the liver or urine to the kidneys.” 
A flood of writings, more or less popular in style, followed, and a 
sort of religious propaganda was made of the gospel of Materialism, 
while a fierce crusade was waged against everything claiming to be 
superior to Matter or a “function” of Matter. The hostility against 
religion was pronounced and bitter. The creed preached was Atheism, 
naked and unashamed. Matter is held to be eternal; physical and 
chemical forces are the only ultimate agents; the world exists, Vogt 
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tells us, “ without organic substance, without a known Creator, nay, 
without a leading idea.” Hellwald expressly announces that the task 
of Science is “ to destroy all ideals, to manifest their hollowness and 
nothingness, to show that belief in God and Religion is deception ”; 

while Biichner, who is ever, if possible, a little more audacious than 

the rest, sums up the matter as follows: “ Theism, or belief in a per- 

sonal God, leads, as all history clearly shows, to Monachism, and the 

rule of priests; Pantheism, or belief in an all-pervading God, leads, 

where it is in the ascendency, to contempt of the senses, denial of 

the Ego, to absorption in God, and to a state of stagnation ; Atheisin, 

or philosophical Monism, alone leads to freedom, to intelligence, to 

progress, to due recognition of Man—ina word, to Humanism.” Draw- 

ing its weapons largely from the natural sciences, the results of which 

were supposed capable of no other interpretation than the one 

adopted, Matérialism won its way in the reaction from the refine- 

ments of speculative Idealism, partly because it had scientific facts to 

back it, partly because of its easy intelligibility, partly because of the - 
trenchant language and confident boldness of its supporters, partly 

too, it must be added, by reason of the moral corruption which set at 

naught the prospect of being robbed of heaven if only it might enter 

more fully and unconcernedly into the possessions and pleasures of 

earth. The progress of Materialism was rapid. Biichner’s “ Force 

and Matter,” the “ Bible of German Materialism,” passed within 

twenty years from its first appearance (1858) through no less than 

fourteen editions and was translated into almost every language in 

Europe. The scientific camp was said to be materialistic almost toa 

man. The common people, among whom this way of thinking was 

frequently allied with the political tenets of social democracy, were, 

and are still to-day, largely leavened by the infection. The phi- 

losophical chairs at the Universities were feeble to resist it. 

This whole movement connected with the breaking up of Hegel- 
ianism, the development of the natural sciences, and the rapid spread 
of Materialism, may be designated as a conflict, on the one hand 
between Science and Philosophy, and on the other between Science 
and Faith. Science, in the persons of its professed votaries, claimed 
the right of dethroning the queen of the sciences, and though it as- 
sumed the philosophic garb, covered to suit the newest fashions with 
the symbols of matter, it was either to say with Feuerbach, “ My 
philosophy is no philosophy,” or else to claim that Science is the 
only true philosophy, and that, as opposed to “collier’s faith,” 
materialistic. 

Materialism in Germany is no longer as strong as it was; good 
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authorities express it as their opinion that as it grew, so also it is 
waning “rapidly.” The causes of this are many and various, and it 
would be difficult to assign the amount of influence properly belong- 
ing to each; but certainly no history professing to give an account of 
the rise and fall of German Materialism would be complete which 
should fail to make mention of the influence both on the one side and 
on the other of the writings and teachings of Hermann Lotze. 

The significance of Lotze’s philosophical undertaking—a brief 
account of which, in view of its growing prominence in this country, 
may not prove unwelcome—must be estimated, in large measure, in 
accordance with the conflict already mentioned. It is part of a great 
historical movement. Philosophical systems were suffering ship- 
wreck, and Philosophy and Religion alike were angrilYattacked by a 
pseudo-philosophy which, calling itself Science, threatened to sweep 
away everything not accessible to the scalpel and the microscope, or 
not contributing to present sensuous enjoyment. Lotze himself had 
furthered this tendency by his advocacy of a purely mechanical ex- 
planation of the phenomena of life. But his true aim and mission 
was to hold aloft amid the tempest the beacon-light of a philosophy 
fed by the sciences and flaming with high ideals. Eminently 
qualified by scientific training, philosophical insight, and a natural 
sympathy with all that is highest and best in human hopes and 
aspirations, he sought to bring together two things which, in his 
view, ought never to have been separated, here Science and Phi- 
losophy, there Science and Faith, by showing how utterly groundless 
in the nature of things any assumed conflict between them must 
really be. In fullest sympathy with the painstaking labors of those 
whose lives were devoted to investigating the phenomena of nature, 
and with ardent appreciation of the great and glorious gains to which 
natural science could proudly point, he nevertheless rejected as crude 
and hasty conclusions respecting the ultimate realities drawn from 
this or that department of empirical investigation. Physical Science 
has, according to him, two natural and characteristic limitations: in 
the first place it is empiricaé, not idealistic, and in the second place it 
is mathematical, not speculative. True, the investigation of particu- 
lar facts seeks its completion in some comprehensive theory ; but if 
we inquire into the real meaning of such a theory we shall find, he 
says, that it is nothing more than an attempt to show how far the 
order of the world’s changes may be comprehended from empirically 
discovered relations of the unknown elements, from whose manifold 
interactivities this order arises. This of itself may be a great deal. 
It is certainly no disparagement of physical science to say that it is 
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not all. On the contrary, the steadiness with which natural science 
advances in comparison with the half-nervous and spasmodic attempts 
of Metaphysics to solve the problems of the universe is largely due to 
the empirical character of its methods and the definiteness of the field 
over which it moves. There are some questions, however, which lie 
beyond the range of empirical investigation. Natural Science, as 
such, relates wholly to phenomena and the active economy by which 
phenomena are connected; the causal nexus which it seeks ends 
where the manifestation of change ends. With anything that may 
lie beyond this it has nothing whatever to do. A possible connection 
of the invisible realities justifying the arrangement and combination 
of the visible—a rational idea, working in the world to the realization 
of worthy ends: this it has not the slightest occasion to deny, but 
its investigations are not directed to its discovery. The same is true 
of the other problems of Philosophy. They cannot be answered by 
Science, simply because Science does not touch the problems.* 
Nevertheless, the relative truths formulated by the sciences must be 
accepted and made use of as the foundation of Philosophy. We must 
build on the basis of experience. Philosophical explanation, has no 
other end than the rational interpretation of facts. And whence can 
Philosophy derive its materials, where does it find these facts of ex- 
perience, sifted and co-ordinated, if not in the Natural Sciences whose 
very business it is to inquire into them? These materials it has so to 
interpret as to form a symmetrical and connected view of things, a 
rational view of the world as a whole. Thus Philosophy and Science, 
instead of being mutually antagonistic, are brought by Lotze into the 
most intimate connection. Philosophy is impossible without Science ; 
Science is incomplete without Philosophy. The two advance to- 
gether. 

In a similar manner the attempt is made to bring to an end the 
long and bitter strife between Science and Faith, and in general be- 
tween Science and our more ideal needs and aspirations by admit- 
ting, on the one side, the universality of Mechanism, and by showing, 
on the other, the entire subordination of its mission.t To the me- 
chanical principle, Lotze remained ever true; but only to see in it an 
active means for the realization of rational good. ~ He urged, with 
Leibnitz,+ that on the positive side of their assertions the advocates 
of teleology and the advocates of mechanism are both right. The 
real question relates not to the fact of a teleological principle in con- 


* See on this relation of Science to Philosophy, Mztrokosmus, iii., 224-227. 
+ Mikrokosmus, i., v-xvi. 1 Cf. Specimen dynamicum, Pars I, 
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nection with the mechanical, but to the nature of the results which, 
in the service of that principle, the mechanism is designed to bring 
about. What is the end to the realization of which the whole mech- 
anism is constructed? The mere presence of a universal mechanism 
does not help us in the remotest degree to answer. To treat the un- 
broken mechanism of nature as a monstrum horribile,a sort of Cretan 
bull, devouring and annihilating every esthetic ideal and all religious 
faith, is, thinks Lotze, an unnecessary terror that we inflict upon 
ourselves by bringing our investigations to a close prematurely. 
Further study should convince us that the noblest ideals of religion 
and of art remain intact,—nay, even gain new strength and meaning 
in the presence of a reign of universal law. Mechanism is only to 
be dreaded where it comes into collision with mechanism,—the mech- 
anism of nature with the mechanical and irrational conceptions 
with which we often passionately, but not wisely, seek to oppose it. 
Against the deep and necessary foundations of religious faith it is 
powerless. The deepest problems it leaves precisely where they were. 
Even as to the nature of its own ultimate constituents it gives us 
no information, nor has it anything to say concerning the nature of 
the ultimate results, to the production of which it serves. 

On the other hand, Lotze insists, with special emphasis, that a com- 
prehensive view of things is not made up of theoretical moments 
only, involving the mere absence of logical contradiction, but is con- 
ditioned by moral and zsthetic motives, which assume a greater or 
a less degree of prominence according to the grade of culture and the 
character of him by whom the philosophy is constructed. From this 
point of view, seeking not merely to calculate phenomena, but to 
come to an intelligent appreciation of the universe, Lotze concludes 
that the course of things, involving the whole vast expenditure of 
mechanical energy, must be assumed to be controlled in accordance 
with an ideal plan, and to be directed to the production of certain 
rational ends. 

In the development, of his philosophy, Lotze proceeds from the 
given facts of experience, which are, in the first instance, simply 
states of consciousness, and, as such, subjective; but which, in so far 
as they are gzven, and not the mere products of our own creative 
phantasy, presuppose, in addition to ourselves, the existence of an 
objective Reality as the ground of their succession and the manifold- 
ness of their ever varying combinations. To determine the nature 
of this Reality is one of the great problems of Philosophy. That 
many false theories should be propounded was inevitable. The facts 
which suggested the problem were grasped, of necessity at the first, 
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in their rudest and crudest form. Long centuries of human experi- 
ence stood face to face with the multitudinous shapes which Nature 
is ceaselessly producing without getting very far beyond the certain 
conviction of the relative constancy, in the first place, of the images 
presented to the senses; and, secondly, of the endless change to which 
all things, without exception, seem fated. The few attempts made 
here and there at scientific classification agreed in this with the com- 
mon experience, but were neither extended enough, nor accurate 
enough, to furnish material for a tenable theory concerning the ulti- 
mate reality or realities which are the subject of change. The period 
of the Reformation brought about a revolution. Men had all along 
been regarding the earth as the centre of the universe, and the stars 
as fixed in a vaulted firmament above it. Copernicus discovered the 
earth among the planets; Galileo’s telescope pierced the heaven’s 
arch and opened the vision of measureless spaces. A new flood of 
light streamed in at once upon the nature of things, and the old prob- 
lems received another aspect. The modern era of scientific progress 
had dawned. Philosophy, born anew amid this gigantic revolution, 
allied itself, as well in Descartes as in Bacon, with the new science. 
Carefully conducted investigations in every department of nature, 
collecting and classifying a vast multitude of facts, and reducing its 
discoveries to the simplicity and the grandeur of general laws, have 
steadily increased our knowledge until, in the scientifically established 
theory of the atomic constitution of matter, a counterpart in re- 
cent times has been found in the minutest elements of the universe 
corresponding to the stupendous discoveries of astronomical relations 
made in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is not necessary 
to detail the various modifications under which this theory is pre- 
sented. Its essential features are seen in the demands it makes that 
the objective Reality, which affects our senses and is the ground of 
our experiences, be conceived as consisting of an indefinitely large 
number of indefinitely small discrete elements; that these elements 
be thought of as eternally in motion, acting and reacting upon one 
another and on us by virtue of the forces with which they are indis- 
solubly connected; that, finally, all the combinations into which they 
enter, and consequently the forms and the order of the succession 
in which they appear, are regulated by unchangeably fixed and def- 
inite laws. 

The theory thus formulated seems very well established, so far as 
the present order of phenomenal existence is concerned, and repeated 
verifications serve constantly to satisfy the demands which can rea- 
sonably be made upon a scientific hypothesis. On the other hand, 
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as a metaphysical ontology, Lotze points out the contradiction con- 
tained, first in the pluralistic assumption of a multiplicity of inde- 
pendent and qualitatively different elements, and then in the corre- 
sponding emphasis put upon the unity of the system which holds 
them together beneath the sway of Universal Law. He urges that 
the natures of the world’s elements, however numerous and however 
various the forms under which they present themselves to the senses, 
are at least to some degree commensurable in order to be able to 
form parts of an ordered universe at all, and that had they no more 
in common than, say, the conception of a triangle and the sweetness 
of jam tarts, the communion and volanionahign ascribed to them 
would be impossible.* 

But it is chiefly by a consideration of its most important concept— 
the concept of interaction—that Lotze endeavors to show the inad- 
equacy of this naturalistic metaphysic, and at the same time to sur- 
mount its pluralistic stand-point. The universe presents a complex 
of interactivities, from which no one of its elements is excluded. This 
is the teaching of Science. Very well, then, says Lotze: let us see 
what is implied in this. What is presupposed in the statement 
that things act upon one another? How comes it that the states of 
two discrete and independent elements can be so related to one an- 
other that a change in the one can be brought about in consequence 
of a corresponding change in the other? Under what conditions can 
we conceive interactivity between different elements as possible? 

The physical conditions for interaction, natural science, under di- 
rect assumption of the play of a vast variety of attractive and 
repulsive forces, expresses by a series of tested and well-defined 
laws; and usually the problem as to the possibility of interaction 
is thought to be solved when the conditions have been enu- 
merated under which it is found to be actual. These conditions 
comprise, in general, two essential moments, the universal law and 
the operative force, and those who imagine that natural science 
solves the problem emphasize now the one moment and now the 
other. Each of these concepts Lotze subjects to critical examination. 

As to the reign of law, the specious argument is this: that if 
between A and B such a relation is established that every time A 
becomes a, B passes over into the corresponding state 4, then when- 
ever a is realized, all the conditions are fulfilled necessary to the 
realization of 4, and there is no need to seek for further conditions 
in order to explain the effect. 





* See Metaphystk, 135 ff.; Mikrokosmus, iii., 474 ff.; Relipionsphilosophie, §§ 141. 
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We are in constant danger, Lotze reminds us, of confounding 
movements of our thinking with real processes of being, and of re- 
garding attributes, relations, modes of action and the like, which by 
a process of abstraction we have raised to the dignity of logical sub- 
jects as possessing a sort of quasi-independent real existence. We 
talk of the power of Truth, the demands of Justice, the thraldom 
of Evil, the obligations to Virtue, just as though Truth and Justice 
and Evil and Virtue were real things, and not merely qualities of 
things or their exercises. And in the case of law we have become 
so full of the idea of a “reign of law” that we seem at times in 
danger of making a reality out of a metaphor, and of thinking of 
the “laws of nature” as somehow enthroned above the elements, 
without troubling ourselves very much as to how, from their exalted 
position, the laws succeed in promulgating and enforcing their be- 
hests, or how the things which they govern manage to obey. Against 
this mythological tendency of our thinking, we must convince our- 
selves at the very threshold of our Metaphysics, and through all our 
speculations carry it as an impregnable axiom, that nothing really zs 
except real beings and the states in which ¢hey are, or, more cor- 
rectly, real beings in their states of being; that, therefore, through- 
out the wide universe between, above, around, under, behind, or be- 
fore the real elements, of which the world is constructed, nothing 
but real elements are, and that all qualities, all relations, all form of 
affection or of activity, either ave not or have their existence solely 
and alone in the being possessing these qualities, standing in these 
relations, suffering these affections, or exercising these various ac- 
tivities. 

When, now, we seek to “explain” interaction by reference to a 
reign of law, we are committing the error referred to, confounding 
the formal with the real, the logical with the ontological, physical 
generalization. with metaphysical explanation; and the above argu- 
ment, strictly regarded, will be found to be a formal manifestation 
of the true essence of every so-called natural law, namely, a hypothet- 
ical judgment in which we give expression to our expectation, that 
when the protasis is realized, the apodosis will be likewise realized, 
that when A becomes a, B will become 4. This is here, however, 
little to’ our purpose ; for how the realization of the one brings about 
the realization of the other, what the nature of that causal nexus is, 
which binds together in reality that which protasis and apodosis 
respectively designate, of this the statement of natural law gives us 
no insight whatsoever. Law is purely formal. It is not a real thing; 
it issues no commands, and real things do not obey them. In order 
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to understand the possibility of interaction, we must presuppose not 
simply Law, but in some sense or other, Force. And so we come to 
the second moment in the natural science explanation, the moment 
of force. 

Now it is evident, in the first place, that it is no solution of the 
problem to say, A acts upon B by virtue of its inherent force. That 
would be nothing more than the nominal definition that action 
is inconceivable without the expenditure of energy. About this, 
however, there is no dispute. The real problem is, not whether A 
can act upon B, without the exercise of some sort of energy, but 
how the force or activity generated in A succeeds in establishing 
such a communication with B as to cause the latter to pass over 
from one state of its being to another, how, in other words, it pro- 
duces an effect. 

To common consciousness the question appears of easiest solution 
on the theory of a transition of force from the one element to the 
other. In examining this theory, Lotze first calls attention to the 
fact that the language used can only have a clear and definite mean- 
ing when that which is conceived as passing over from the one ele- 
ment to the other is itself real andindependent. Thus, for example, 
we explain states of moisture and of dryness by the gradual transfer 
of the particles of water from one body to another; and the expla- 
nation is, in this case, perfect, for we mean, indeed, by “ dryness” 
and “ moisture” nothing but precisely this absence or presence of a 
liquid. The problem of interaction, however, is left at this point, 
wholly where it was. What changes take place 7” consequence now 
of the presence and now of the removal of the water, this is in no 
way explained by telling us ‘that the water is there or is not there. 
The real question arises after this sort of transition has been already 
aecomplished. But that which we thought of as passing from one 
element to another was not a real element, but a subtle influence. In 
that case, the only sort of reality which can possibly belong to it will 
be that of a state or condition in some such element; and then the 
question is, How can that which is the state or condition of one ele- 
ment be the ground for a change of state in another? If we 
attempt to conceive this state, I, as in any way transferred from one 
thing, A, to another, B, we involve ourselves in hopeless contra- 
diction. It would be absurd to suppose I a state of A, separated 
even for an instant from A whose state it was; it would be equally 
absurd to imagine it proceeding as the state of nothing on its lonely 
journey from A to B; it would necessitate the assumption of a pre- 
vious action of B upon A, in order to determine the direction of its 
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motion ; and this incongruity of presupposing already what it was in- 
tended to explain, is enhanced when we consider that I would have 
no ground for stopping at B at all, and not rather continuing indefi- 
nitely in the line of its motion, unless acted on by B, and that it 
could never be the medium of causation unless itself became in some 
way a state of B or acted upon B. “These accumulated diffi- 
culties,” says Lotze, “render it evident that the transition of an in- 
fluence can never explain how an effect is brought about. What in 
such cases we call transition is nothing but a name for that which has 
already taken place in this still wholly enigmatical process; it does 
not designate interaction, but that which may be regarded as its 
result.” * In other words, “transition of force” is a metaphor. 

If, now, interaction is explained neither by a reign of law nor by 
the transition of force, how is the enigma to be solved? If physical 
hypothesis fail us, what other hypothesis renders it conceivable ? 

The fundamental characteristic of Lotze’s whole discussion of this 
matter is intense Realism. The one underlying thought is this, that 
the whole world-movement is a movement of and in real things. Law 
does not precede reality determining the harmony of the universe; it is 
but the expression of that harmony. Force is not an emanation, 
passing over from one thing to another; action can in nocase extend 
beyond the boundaries of being. Hence, so long as that total 
separation of the elements remains, which we have all along pre- 
supposed, it is absurd to talk on these principles of their interaction ; 
as long as the elements are imagined cut off from one another by an 
absolute chasm, floating, as it were, each an independent reality in 
the void, so long will any communication between them appear im- 
possible. The alternative is clear: if we maintain the chasm we must 
give up the interaction; if, on the other hand, we maintain the inter- 
action, the theory of a substantial separation of the elements must be 
abandoned. We proceeded, now, from the assumption that inter- 
action is a fact. We were convinced that our experiences would be 
totally unintelligible except upon the supposition that the connection 
of things is such that always when an element A passes into the state 
a, another element B, which stands to A in the relation C, passes 
over by virtue of that relation into a corresponding state 4. This 
connection, in which it was further assumed that a// things were held 
together, is thus strictly causal. The succession is a grounded succes- 
sion, and contains, in all exactness, universality and necessity as 
essential characteristics. It was concerning the nature of this ground 


* Met., 112 ff. CK Mikr., iii., 484; Religionsph., § 18. 
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that our question was directed; we sought to know the conditions 
under which such a causal connection of things as.natural science 
presupposes is conceivable. The explanations commonly given 
furnish no explanation ; Law exercises over the elements no control- 
ling power, and a transition of force is a conception so full of inner 
contradictions that transeunt action appears impossible. The diffi- 
culty, thinks Lotze, has but one solution: the separation of the ele- 
ments must be given up, and the Pluralism with which we started must 
yield place to a Monism, whereby the substantial unity of all things 
being affirmed, that which we call “ transeunt ” action is transformed 
into the z#zmanent activity of one world-substance. The representa- 
tion is, therefore, this : all finite beings, A, B,C, are parts or modifi- 
cations of one Infinite Being, M, which is, at the same time, the 
ground: of their existence, their qualitative nature, and the laws in 
accordance with which their states become modified. Given, now, a 
certain state in one of the elements, A, it is no longer difficult to con- 
ceive how a corresponding state may be brought about in B, for the 
state which we regarded at first as simply belonging to A, zs, and 
does not require to decome, at the same time, a state of M, and this 
M, in order to effect the compensating change which is required to be 
produced in B, does not need first to measure back a path in order to 
arrive at the latter; but the new state arising in M zs at once, without 
any mediation whatever, a state of B.* This apprehension of the 
many as modifications of the One, Lotze regards as no mere artificially 
invented way of escape from existing difficulties, but as a necessary 
concomitant of the full concept of interaction, of which all must be- 
come aware who think that concept clearly (e?¢., 140). There is one 
system in many respects akin to that of Lotze, and, in the assump- 
tion of a vast, indefinite number of real elements resembling the 
modern atomistic, which, along with the complete isolation ascribed 
to these elements, professes, nevertheless, obviously in full surrender 
of the conception of interaction, to account for the movement of 
things—the monadological and pre-established harmony theory of 
Leibnitz. Here we have between all of the monads an absolute chasm ; 
the causal nexus, therefore, we suppose to subsist between things, is a 
phantasm ; the state of one element does not, as such, affect in the 
least the state of any other; but each develops from within itself a 
series of alike necessary conditions, adapted but not causally related 
to those of all the rest by an eternal Creator, who determined, before 
the foundations of the world, at once their inherent qualities and the 





* Met., BuchI; Kapp. 5, 6. Mikrokosmus, Buch IX; Kap. 1. Cf. Religionsphilosophie, 
§§ 14-21. ‘ 
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order of their evolution. This theory Lotze criticises at length (/¢74., 
125-134). The argument is too long to be reproduced here; the ob- 
jections, however, which are there urged may .be stated briefly as 
follows: (1) the absence of any intelligible motive to this assumption ; 
(2) the natural demand that something new really happen, and not 
that the systematic of an eternally complete content simply be pro- 
duced in a movement in time; (3) the inaptness of the illustration of 
the two clocks, which are supposed to run parallel without any con- 
nection of mechanism; and (4) the necessity of a connection of things 
in accordance with universally valid laws, which receives on this 
hypothesis no explanation. It may be said, however, (1) that Leibnitz 
found his, motive to this theory in the desire, on the one hand, to 
preserve intact the reality of the finite elements, which in the monistic, 
Spinozistic systems is ever in danger of being lost, if, indeed, it can 
be at all preserved in its integrity, and, at the same time, to furnish 
an escape from the difficulties with which ever the conception of an 
interaction between finite elements seems weighted. In regard to 
(2) Lotze himself admits the objection to have no theoretical value, 
while (3) he acknowledges may equally stand without destroying the 
theory. The last objection is weightier. With Leibnitz nothing defi- 
nitely determines why, under the same circumstances, always the 
same results must follow; the reverse, in fact, is as easily conceiv- 
able. On the other hand, the common view that the world’s move- 
ment is the product of the interactivities of its elements, has this as 
its necessary corollary. 

This conclusion carries with it now certain important consequences. 
In the first place, if this Highest Principle be the personal God, then 
a transcendence of God above the world in the sense in which, for 
example, Descartes apprehended it, still more so in the common 
deistic acceptation is obviously excluded. Further, an absolute dis- 
tinction between that which manifests material and that which 
manifests spiritual properties is likewise excluded; both, according 
to hypothesis, being modifications of one identical world-substance. 
Dualism of every sort so far, at least, as it touches the reality of 
things, is done away, and we are directed to some sort of philosophical 
monism, as the expression of our insight and our convictions respect- 
ing thé ultimate nature of things. The ground-forms of all of these 
theories are given at once by the broad facts with which we have to 
do. We have matter and we have mind. We have consequently 
two points of view from which to survey the whole of reality. Two 
opposing philosophies spring hence into being. The one expresses 
the thought that the Highest Principle, together with all included 
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reality, is of the nature of matter; the other, that the Highest 
Principle, together with all derived reality, is of the nature of mind. 
The first is Materialism, the second Idealism. According to the 
first, all reality is material; according to the second, all reality is 
spiritual. These two exhaust the possibilities, for a Principle which 
should be neither conscious nor unconscious, neither mind nor mat- 
ter, is simply inconceivable. We are left, then, to choose between 
Materialism and Idealism; either all reality is matter or modifica- 
tions of matter, or all reality is spirit or modifications of spirit. 
Which is true? * 

In the space that remains, it will be, of course, impossible to do 
more than briefly indicate the reasons which Lotze assigns for reject- 
ing the one and adopting the other. We shall endeavor, then, to 
state briefly, I., the refutation of Materialism, and II., the defence of 
Idealism. 

I. The Refutation of Materialism. 

1. In asserting that which is accessible to the senses to be the only 
reality, Materialism contradicts itself. That which we perceive is, in 
the first instance, nothing but our own affections, modes of our own 
consciousness. Matter itself is never the object of an external ex- 
perience. We discover it only as a product of thought, which reason 
adds to the content of our sensations, in order, by assigning to them 
a cause, to render their qualitative differences and the order of their 
succession intelligible. If, therefore, it be true that Matter be the 
principle of being, the ultimate reality is still supersensible.t+ 

2. This may, perhaps, be admitted. The materialistic position 
will then be modified as follows: Matter is the only clear, possible, 
and necessary complement experience requires in order to be intelli- 
gently understood. 

a. As regards, in the first place, its clearness, in point of fact no 
conception is more obscure. All that we are accustomed to say 
about matter, extension, reaction, inertia, and the like, denotes 
merely certain modes of its relation and activity, and these predi- 
. cates leave wholly undetermined the nature of that to which these 
relations belong and from which these activities proceed.{ A cognt- 
tio circa rem is mistaken for a cognitio ret. 

6. In the second place, instead of being the only possible concep- 
tion, it involves, as we are accustomed to think it, a metaphysical 


* This and what follows is based chiefly on the Grundsiige der Religionsphilosophie, §§ 22-36. 
(1st ed.) 


¢ Similarly WunpT, who regards every statement concerning the nature of matter as merely 
hypothetical. Logik, i., 485. 
¢ Cf. Met., 335 f. 
44 
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impossibility. One difficulty may be mentioned in passing. As ful- 
filling the demands which science makes upon the atoms, we are 
required to conceive them undergoing constant changes of internal 
condition, while at the same time preserving their identity. No arti- 
ficial combination of conceptions will ever be able to render clear 
the possibility in reality of what here appears as a logical contradic- 
tion. We have, however, one living example of this reality, and 
that is ourselves. Spirit alone, so far as we have any immediate cog- 
nition, in that it has perception of its states, and relates them as such 
to its own identical being, preserves thereby the unity of that Being 
amid the ever changing variety of its conditions. If, now, it be re- 
plied, there may be possibly other examples of a similar relationship 
of state to being, where no such spiritual activity is present, the ob- 
jection, to be sure, is not so easily answered. Nevertheless, the 
problem still remains of deriving from any being, that is to be the 
Principle of the whole universe, this wor/d of spirit also. 

“*It may briefly, now, be called to mind,” says Lotze, ‘‘ that this can never be pos- 
sible, so long as we simply ascribe to that Being the properties by which we usually 
characterize matter: that is to say, there is no need of even making the attempt—it is 
clear from the start, that the moment could never come, in which we could say, It is 
now a matter of course that the motions and unconscious states of a blind Reality 
which are here present, can no longer remain what they are ; but must be transformed 
into sensations, presentations, etc., in a word, into Comsciousness. We can say fur- 
ther,” he adds, ‘‘that a Materialism of this sort can really be nothing more than an 
assertion of words. What it meant to say was rather this, that the matter, which we 
know simply on the side of a blind activity, is really something better than it appears, 
and that it, or rather all that is, unites ever in itself the two fundamental properties, of 


which one produces under certain circumstances spiritual life, the other the modal 
manifestations of matter.” * 


c. If now this improved conception of the whole of being be ac- 
cepted, and the assertion be nevertheless repeated, it is necessary to 
point as the ground of our external experiences a reality standing in 
an original antithesis to spirit, the only possible answer will be the 
attempt which every system of Idealism undertakes to show that 
such an antithesis is zo¢ necessary. We are thus led to consider— 

II. Lotze’s Defence of Idealism. 

Little reflection is needed to convince us that the qualities we are 
in the habit of ascribing to a world of external objects, are, in the first 
instance, merely states of our own consciousness, and that the ex- 





* For a more thorough discussion of this topic reference must be made to the important chapter 
on ‘‘ the existence of the soul,” /74., i., 159 ff., and the corresponding chapter of the ‘‘ Medi- 
cinische Psychologie,” 9-45. It is interesting in this connection to note that the clever historian of 
Materialism, F. A. LANGE, while rejecting all Metaphysics, acknowledges that Materialism is no 
philosophy, that it leaves the final riddles of the universe unsolved, and has validity only as a max- 
im in matters of scientific detail. See, UEBERWEG, Gesch. @. Phit., iii., 427. In this judgment, 
Lotze would cordially agree. 
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istence of an external world, such as is here presupposed, is an infer- 
ence, in the first place, to be sure, an unconscious inference, from our 
sensuous affections. The necessity of postulating, as the ground of 
these experiences, a reality other than ourselves we have already 
seen; the question now is, whether it is necessary to conceive this 
reality in an absolute antagonism to spirit, or whether the pecu- 
liar characteristics, under which it manifests itself to our senses, are 
capable of being brought into harmony with the view that, in its 
essential nature, it is spiritual. The utter incomparability of the 
two series of phenomena, material and spiritual, is patent, and this 
very incomparability can be urged with effect when the attempt 
is made to derive states of consciousness from realities possessing 
no other properties than those commonly ascribed to matter. The 
same objection cannot, on the other hand, be urged against the op- 
posite attempt of explaining the properties of matter from states of 
consciousness. The colors we see, the sounds we hear, and all the 
other sensations we experience, are, indeed, precisely of this nature. 
Instead, therefore, of having to prove that the properties of matter 
are inconsistent with a spiritualistic view of things, idealistic Phi- 
losophy might well content: itself with leaving to its opponents to 
show that’ these properties have still a meaning, when there is 
no consciousness, possessing the faculty of sensuous intuition, to 
perceive them. In reference, now, to certain qualities of matter, 
this argument will, it is presumed, be admitted; physical science 
itself, indeed, no longer regards colors and sounds as objective attri- 
butes, but refers these sensations to vibrations of material media, 
whose determinations are, in this reference, purely mathematical. 
Nevertheless, there are other peculiarities of deportment and re- 
lation which seem to prevent the subsumption of the world’s real- 
ities under the general concept of the spiritual, before all else the 
extension, which appears as a cardinal characteristic of matter, and 
the physical forces, by which the position of each element is asserted. 
As regards, now, in the first place, extenszon, it is true that our sen- 
suous intuition presents it to consciousness, with the greatest per- 
suasiveness, as an independent something spread out on all hands 
around us. Philosophy, however, has reasons for disputing this 
specious argument, and for asserting that just as, when you destroy 
the ear, you have no longer an audible world; just as, when you 
destroy the eye, you have no longer a visible world; so, when you 
take away the sensuous intuition, you have no longer a spatial world. 
Lotze accepts the fundamental doctrine of Kant respecting the 
ideality of Space, and supports it by arguments of his own more 
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cogent, in his view, than those by which Kant had established it. 
But with the ideality of Space, the difficulty presented to a spirit- 
ualistic view of things vanishes. Extension denotes relations which 
are only existent for a percipient subject, and has absolutely no 
meaning when applied to things conceived of as apart from such a 
subject.* 

Similarly in regard to force: if force be employed simply as a 
physical, and not, as is often the case, as a metaphysical con- 
ception, it is nothing more than the application to phenomena of 
the principle of causality in the interests of natural science. These 
interests are satisfied when the connection of things can be so ap- 
prehended as to make it possible:from a given combination of facts 
to predict the future or to unriddle the past. The physical concept 
of force, therefore, is not that of a thing, nor strictly of the quality 
of a thing, nor of that which anything makes use of in order to 
the production of an effect, but is used as an abbreviature of the cer- 
tainty and necessity of a result, which attaches to a given combi- 
nation of facts, all the other co-ordinated conditions being presup- 
posed.+ To natural science it isa matter of perfect indifference what 
may be the acting nerve of this causality; it is sufficient for it to 
know that there is in nature this unbroken connection of things. 
But this is far from satisfying the requirements of Philosophy. The 
metaphysical inquiry concerns precisely that working nerve of caus- 
ality which physical science neglects; and this, thinks Lotze, is only 
correctly apprehended by assuming the essential unity of the world’s 
elements, and their immanence in one infinite World-Substance. 
Real changes occur solely within real things, and the modifications 
of their internal states are the product not of a play of forces passing 
from the one to the other, but are the immediate expressions of the 
uniformity of the nature of their substantial Ground. That the na- 
tures of things capable of such internal changes as are requisite in 
order, in connection with our spatial intuition, to produce in us the 
idea of forces, repellent or attractive, must necessarily be suz generis 
and wholly beyond comparison with a spiritual nature, is an unwar- 
ranted assumption, especially when, with the denial of extension to 
metaphysical reality and the exclusion of the physical concept of 


* The principal passages in which Lotze discusses the significance of the spatial intuition are 
the following : Metaphysik, 1879, pp. 193-267: #0., 1841, pp. 173-205; Mikrokosmus, iii., 489-505 ; 
Grundsiige a. Metaphysthk, §§ 50-55; Grundsziige d. Natur philosophie, §§ 31-33. The psycholog- 
ical geneszs of the intuition is treated, Medicinische Psychologie, pp. 325-435; Mikrokosmus, i., 
258-260, 343-351; Grundsziige d. Psychologie, §§ 26-40; Metaphysik, 543-573. 

+The conception. of force is discussed at length—Metaphysik, 343-363; Cf. Mikrokosmus, i., 
43 ff.; Naturphilosophie, §§ 17-25. 
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force from the metaphysical explanation of action, the whole materi- 
alistic fabric has fallen to the ground. What remains? If the whole 
material world is merely a manifestation, what of the supersensuous 
reality which lies at its basis? If the qualities we ascribe to matter 
are merely secondary and derived, what of the nature of that unde- 
rived Highest Principle, which makes of the things that ave not the 
things that do appear? Materialism is excluded; it is impossible 
to derive consciousness from matter, as known to us through our 
senses. ‘“ Matter” is, in this meaning, purely phenomenal. What, 
then, makes it necessary to assume as the Ground of being any other 
sort of reality than a spiritual ? 

One of the most interesting and original discussions in the whole 
of Lotze’s writings is that in which he seeks to vindicate for his 
Highest Principle the predicate of personality. The desire of the 
spirit to identify the real with the ideal is so deep that in the very 
beginnings of religion, there where the awakening religious conscious- 
ness expresses its needs in the form of myths, we find ever the effort 
to transfigure the natural reality *into spiritual, to spiritualize, to 
anthropomorphize nature ; the opposite desire of referring back the 
Spiritual to the blind Unspiritual has never arisen as a natural 
prompting, but in consequence of later philosophical reflections. 
The various difficulties which have thus, in the course of time, been 
brought to consciousness against the personality of the Highest 
Principle, may be included under the general statement that per- 
sonality, as implying self-consciousness, denotes limitation, and this 
stands in direct contradiction to the idea of the Infinite. It is this 
assertion which we have now to examine.* ; 

(1) The first form of the objection is as follows: “Ego” cannot 
be conceived except as a correlative to “ non-ego.” This is true, but 
in order to have weight as an objection, it must presuppose that the 
contents of two correlated concepts arise with their correlation, and 
that consequently what appears as a logical condition must also be a 
real limitation. This, however, is not true. The directions, for ex- 
ample, which the correlative concepts “ right ” and “left’’ represent, do 
not have to wait until we have completed the act of comparison be- 
tween them before they are. They are what they are independent 








* Writers of the school of MANSEL are in the habit of affirming that, although ‘‘ personal” and 
‘infinite ” are logically contradictory predicates, it is, nevertheless, our duty to believe that God is 
both. See Limits of Religious Thought, Lect. 111. Everybody must feel, however, that to be- 
lieve what is clearly perceived to be contradictory is a simple impossibility. There remains, there- 
fore, to Christian Apologetics the imperative necessity of showing that the two conceptions, 
‘* Infinite” and ‘ Personality,”’ are of contradictory. The following exposition of Lotze, based 
on the Mrkrokosm., iii., pp. 569-579, and the Religionsphilosophie, §§ 30-35, may be found, per- 
haps, in this regard suggestive. : 
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of our comparison. “Right” is a definite direction directed some- 
whither, dcfore we bring it into contrast with “left,” and without this 
direction every ground would be wanting why, in the act of com- 
parison, we are able to distinguish the one fromthe other. Similarly 
with “ ego” and “non-ego” the ground why, when both are brought 
into correlation, the former appears as “ ego” and not as “ non-ego,” 
is that which constitutes the definite character of “ego” and “ non- 
ego” before the correlation, for had not the content of each already 
a definite meaning every ground would be wanting to determine 
which of the two, when the contrast is effected, shall take the place 
of the “ego” and which that of the “ non-ego.” 

The correctness of this logical consideration will, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted, and a second objection urged. (2) The “ego” only becomes 
actual in an act of conscious self-discrimination from the non-ego. 
A limitation of the “ego” by the “non-ego ” does not consist, to be 
sure, in our recognition of the contrast; but in this, that the spirit in 
becoming personal, z¢se/f posits a non-ego as over against the ego. It 
cannot now be denied that if self-consciousness be taken as the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of personality, the discrimination of a self 
from a not-self is indispensable. Nor would it be any reply to say 
that our own personality persists even when the act of self-discrimina- 
tion is not exercised, namely, during states of unconsciousness, for this 
very intermittency of our conscious life can only appear in the light of 
a limitation. On the other hand, what ground have we for supposing 
such interruptions of conscious activity in the life of the Infinite? 
We should much rather suppose that, if personal at all, all the con- 
ditions would be eternally fulfilled in Him necessary to the complete 
possession of His personality. The objection, therefore, has only 
meaning on the assumption that the non-ego from which the per- 
sonal subject distinguishes itself is, of necessity, something real 
and independent as over against the ego. It may be allowed, now, 
that human self-consciousness is conditioned by such a reality; but a 
necessity for this lay by no means in our conception of the conditions 
of personality. All that was required was that the ego should dis- 
tinguish itself from a non-ego. Such, however, are the inner states 
of the ego itself no less than the things we assumé to exist outside 
of it. Given, therefore, a spirit which distinguishes itself from its 
own states as the unchangeable essence which lives through their 
changes and we have the conditions already fulfilled which we regard 
as indispensable to personality. Indeed, strictly speaking, this is 
precisely what occurs in the evolution of human self-consciousness. 
What is immediately given is nothing more than a world of inner 
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presentations; a real world, as something independent of these pres- 
entations, is wholly a product of reason; so that we can say with 
strict accuracy that if man himself becomes a person by opposition 
to a non-ego he acquires his personality not by contrast with a reality 
outside of him, but by antithesis*to his own mental presentations, 
especially to the presentation of such a reality. We conclude, there- 
fore, with regard to the Infinite, that to think of him as a person no 
assumption is demanded of a conditioning reality external to himself, 
but only the production of a world of presentations zz Him, in rela- 
tion to which he is conscious of himself as their ever-abiding subject. 

If this be allowed, then the only objection which could still remain 
to make self-conscious personality a limitation of being would be that 
which should affirm (3) that the origin of this world of inner presenta- 
tions comes from without. This, of course, is true of human self- 
consciousness ; but the analogy can have no application to the Infinite, 
for there is no reality external to the Infinite. Either, therefore, the 
Infinite is not personal, or personality is not dependent upon the ex- 
istence of a non-ego as an independent reality. Lotze decides for 
the latter, using the human spirit asan illustration. The first impulse 
by which self-consciousness in us is awakened comes, to be sure, from 
without ; then, however, after that it has once arisen, it possesses, to 
a certain extent, without renewal of the primary contact, the power 
not only of self-preservation, but in products of the phantasy, in dis- 
coveries of the reflection and in struggles of the passions, of an internal 
living development. With the falling away now of the limitations 
of the finite would also disappear the necessity of any such fresh 
appeal to reality; and the only question remaining would be: what, 
then, in God corresponds to that primary impulse with which the 
stream of our own presentations was set in motion? This question 
may be best answered by asking another. Whence comes the move- 
ment of that external world which gave the first impulse to this de-~ 
velopment in us? It is clear now that from a state of absolute, 
universal rest, it would be utterly impossible that there should ever 
arise a state of motion, and that, hence, an original, eternal motion 
must be postulated somewhere. 

‘‘When, therefore,” says Lotze, ‘‘ we designate the life of the personal God, the 
stream of his thoughts, his emotions, and his volition as eternal and without begin- 
ning, as one that never was at rest and never received an impulse to motion from a 
condition of previous repose, we make no greater demands upon the imagination than 
are made by every materialistic or pantheistic conception. Without an eternal un- 
caused motion of the world-substance, or without the assumption of a definite primal 
motion of the numberless elements, neither the one nor the other can ever succeed in 


giving an explanation of the present course of things, and all parties must come tothe 
conviction that the splitting up of reality into being at rest and a motion, by which it 
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is afterwards affected, belongs to those fictions which have certain advantages, it may 
be, for the ordinary business of our reflection, but show themselves as wholly inadmis- 
sible as soon as we attempt to rise above the connected order of the particulars to the 
first beginnings of the whole.” 


We have been using self-consciousness as though it were the full 
and only expression for the idea of personality. This, however, is 
not quite correct, and the conception needs a further investigation in 
order to render the possibility of attributing personality to the In- 
finite clear and complete. For what is self-consciousness? What is 
implied in this act of self-discrimination? What do we mean when 
we say that the “ego” distinguishes itself from the “non-ego” ? 
What then is “self”? What is “ego”? The common formula, 
“self” is the identity of the thinking subject with the object 
thought, is too general, for it expresses that which is true of every 
self, not only of “ myself,” but of “thyself,” of “himself,” of “ her- 
self.” But what is “myself”? How am “I” distinguished from 
‘thou,” “he,” “she”? If to this it be answered, “7” am the sub 
ject and object of my thoughts; then the further question arises: 
What, then, is the meaning of “my”? If “mine” is that which 
“T” possess, the question again arises, What then am “I”? A lit- 
tle reflection will convince us that we shall never be able to give a 
definition of the distinguishing characteristic of the “ego,” which 
will not involve a repetition of these questions, and that, hence, it is 
incapable of definition, and can only be brought to consciousness by 
an inner living experience. This experience we all of us have, and 
its form is not that of an intellectual intuition merely, but that of a 
feeling of interest, of pleasure or of pain, which separates absolutely 
that which belongs to another subject from that of which we are im- 
mediately conscious, as of woe or of weal to us. Self-consciousness 
is this feeling interpreted, and it is simply its further interpretation 
which enables us, in referring states similar to our own to other sub- 
jects, to understand the difference between “‘I” and the other forms 
of personality, “thou” and “he.” 

The personality of the Infinite would consist then in this, that He 
is conscious of Himself, the living subject, which, over against the 
productions of His creative phantasy, judges of their worth in 
feelings of pleasure or displeasure, of approval or of condemnation. 

Hitherto the endeavor has been directed simply to showing that 
to attribute personality to the Infinite, as the substantial Ground 
of being, involves no logical contradiction. This, however, is not 
enough. Not only is it true, thinks Lotze, that the concept of per- 
sonality may de-united with that of infinity, but that the concept of 
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a perfect personality is only realizable in the Infinite. We will allow 
him to express this idea in his own language: 


‘The course of the development of philosophic thought has obliged us to show that 
the conditions of personality which we meet with in the finite, are not wanting in the 
Infinite ; the natural order of things must much rather have led to the impulse to prove 
that only a weak reflection of the personality, which is possible alone to the Infinite, is 
given also to the finite ; for the special characteristics of the finite, to which we are 
wrongly accustomed to refer its ability to enjoy personal existence, are not the condi- 
tions productive of self-centred being (Fursichsein), but limitations of its unconditioned 
development. The finite being acts everywhere with powers, which it has not given to 
itself, and in accordance with laws, which it has not established, with the appliances, 
thus, of a spiritual organization, which is realized not in it alone, but in innumerable 
others like it. It seems to it, hence, in reflecting upon itself, as though there lay in 
itself a mysterious, unknown substance, something, which is in the ego, but is, never- 
theless, not the ego, and upon which, as on that which supports it, the entire evolution 
of its personality is fastened. Hence those questions, which can never be altogether 
silenced: what then are we, what is our soul, what is that mysterious being, self, 
which, to ourselves incomprehensible, moves in our feelings, our passions, but never 
comes to perfect self-consciousness. That these questions can arise proves how little 
personality is developed in us to the degree that its conception allows and requires. It 
can be perfect only in the infinite Being, who in surveying all his states or actions finds 
nowhere a content of his affection or a law of his activity, whose meaning and origin 
were not to him perfectly clear and explicable from his own nature. The position, 
further, of the finite spirit, which binds it as a member of the whole to a definite place 
in the order of the universe, involves the awakening of its inner life by means of exci- 
tations that come to it gradually from without, and the progress of this life in accord- 
ance with the laws of a psychical mechanism, which requires the particular ideas, feel- 
ings and impulses of the will to crowd in upon and dispossess one another. The whole 
self is, therefore, never grasped in any one moment; our self-consciousness never 
presents us with a complete picture of our self, not even of its nature at any one time, 
much less of the unity of its whole temporal development. We appear to ourselves 
ever from a one-sided point of view ; we see ourselves ever from the standpoint, upon 
which the movement of the spiritual life within us, at a given time has placed us, and 
which permits us an outlook upon but a small portion of our being ; we react ever upon 
the excitations that come to us in accordance with the one-sided impulses of this 
chance, partial self-consciousness ; only in limited measure can we rightly say that we 
act ; for the most part action takes place in us by means of the particular combinations 
of ideas or feelings, to which, in each particular moment, the psychical mechanism gave 
the upper hand. Still less are we wholly for ourselves in time. Much passes from the 
memory, and above all individual moods gradually vanish. Many around of thought, in 
which our youth was at home, appears to us, when we are old, like some strange appari- 
tion ; to feelings, in which we once reveled with enthusiasm, we find hardly a pathway re- 
turning, hardly a glimmering reflection, which permits us to feel once more the power 
they once exercised over us ; endeavors, which we once supposed formed the most in- 
alienable kernel of ourselves, appear to us on the other road, along which later life has 
led us, as inexplicable aberrations, the impulses to which have long ago become incom- 
prehensible. In fact, we have little ground to speak of the personality of finite beings ; 
personality is an ideal, which, like all ideals, belongs only to the Infinite as the uncon- 


ditioned, but to us, as every good, is only given as conditioned and therefore imper- 
fect.” * 





Such, in brief outline, is Lotze’s theistic philosophy. The ultimate 
Reality, and the Ground of all reality in the finite, he teaches to be 


* Mikrokosmus, iii., 577 ff. 
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the infinite, personal God. It may be in place, perhaps, to say a few 
words in conclusion on the relation here conceived to exist between 
God and the world. This relation is expressed under the spatial fig- 
ure: All created beings are zz God; and by this is meant, negatively, 
that no finite being exists independently apart from God; and, posi- 
tively, that all finite beings are states or activities or modifications 
of God. 

The ordinary religious consciousness apprehends, or thinks it ap- 
prehends, the matter otherwise. According to it, God must be set 
over against the world as its free Creator and the sovereign Ruler of 
its fortunes; while with Lotze, God appears to pass over into the 
world, to be immanent in it, to be identified with its fortunes. If, 
now, nothing more be meant than that God must be conceived as 
sovereign and as free, then the ordinary religious consciousness is 
undoubtedly right ; but it must be admitted that a deistical interpre- 
tation, with its unmediated dualism, is much more germane to this 
way of thinking. It is not too much to say that modern Theology, 
no less than the Lotzian philosophy, is breaking with this older and 
more popular conception, and emphasizing the Divine immanence in 
the world, coming to understand by the Divine “ transcendence” 
precisely the quality belonging to the unique position kere assigned 
to the Highest Principle as the Personal Being, in and through and 
to whom are all things. The impression, to be sure, is not unnatural 
that the attempt is made to unite in this conception two things which 
cannot be united, namely, Christian Theism and Spinozistic Panthe- 
ism. God is personal—that is theistic; finite beings are states, modi- 
fications of the Infinite—that is Spinozistic. If finite beings are mere 
states or modifications of the Infinite, then they can have no being 
for themselves, and the whole order of things, so far as it consists in 
modifications of the Infinite, appears then shadowy and unsubstantial. 
Again, on the other hand, if the states of the finite are at the same 
time states of the Infinite, changes in the one will be tantamount to 
changes in the other, and the Infinite will then seem bound up with 
the temporal modifications of the finite; the life and movement of 
nature will appear as one with the life and movement of God. If 
the first thing threatened is the real substantiality of the finite, the 
second is the absolute perfection of the Infinite. 

Without entering into the conflict as to the precise meaning to be 
attached to the word “substance,” it may be admitted that in the 
Spinozistic sense of a being that is wholly for itself and not in and 
through another, substantiality would be denied not only to the finite, 
but, in a certain sense, also to the Infinite. Such a metaphysical 
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absolute is not, however, what we consider necessary as the formal 
condition of reality. It is enough to constitute reality that anything 
has a certain sort of being for itself, it may be an infinitely condi- 
tioned being. Our fluctuating experiences, enjoyed or endured, are 
sufficient assurances to us of our own reality, quite apart from any 
metaphysical inquiries as to the nature and constitution of the soul. 
What more can be demanded of reality? As a mere modification of 
the Infinite I have, to be sure, no being for myself; and it may be 
_that the thousand objects, which I see around me, are the products 
of just such mere selfless modifications. I, however, am conscious of 
having feelings, aspirations, pleasures, sorrows, interests of my own. 
In this self-possession, this self-relation, this self-feeling, I am. And 
everything that has this same sort of feeling with me, however low 
its form, however inarticulate its expression, has a life for itself,— 
ceases, thereby, to be a mere modification of the Infinite,—is a living 
and, if we choose to call it so, a substantial reality. The matter is not 
altered in the least by the thought that these my states may be at 
the same time vastly more than mine. Enough that they are mine; 
they are none the less mine because that my whole being is depend- 
ent upon the Infinite, and they would be none the more mine could 
I, by some mysterious process, be separated from the divine essence 
and made to live this same life out of God. 

But if the consciousness of a being for one’s self enables us by 
affirming reality of the finite to remove the objection which thought 
to find in Lotze’s doctrine a form of Pantheism which degraded finite 
realities into mere modifications of the Infinite, what shall we say of 
that other objection which saw in it a form of Pantheism by which 
the Infinite was degraded to the level of the world, and the inde- 
pendent life of God made to vanish in its processes? It cannot be 
denied that Lotze in certain passages gives some color to this panthe- 
istic interpretation, as when, for example, he speaks of the manifold- 
ness of the world’s elements as a closed system, which, taken in its 
entirety, forms an expression of the whole nature of the Infinite 
(Mtkr., ii., 48.) The statement is certainly misleading ; for, disposed 
as we are to interpret “world” by “ nature,” and thinking at once of 
the opposition between Nature and the Supernatural, we are in- 
clined to find in it an expression of the purest Pantheism. In point 
of fact, Lotze understands by “world” something different, namely, 
the sum of all reality, and when he speaks of it as a closed system, 
expressing the entire nature of its Ground, he confessedly makes an 
assumption which goes beyond the given facts of Science, but no 
more of an assumption than that of the Unity of Nature with which 
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all Science operates, and certainly not one necessarily implying what 
is commonly understood as Pantheism. The same idea is stated 
more precisely in the formula M — 9 [A, B, R], where M denotes the 
Infinite, A and B two particular elements, R the remainder, and g the 
form in which M in each successlve moment holds together the sum 
of the whole (J/ez., 141). If, now, the nature of M is to be self- 
identical, then, according to the theory, the world-order, or the 
totality of being, will be represented from time to time by the 
formule respectively: M = » [A, B, R], M =  [A, B,r, p], M— @— 
[A, B, R’], M = @ [a, B, R], etc. Lotze is particularly careful to 
guard against a false interpretation as to the relationship denoted 
here by the ~, by naming a number of possibilities any one of which 
would be conceivable. It is only later that he defines more closely 
his own view, which is certainly not Pantheism, though it might not 
unappropriately be styled Panentheism. How we and spirits like us 
possessing being for self and freedom of will, can exist subjective to 
the consciousness of a Personal Being as modifications of his sub- 
stance, this Lotze never explains; indeed, he would probably regard 
it as absurd to raise the question, grounded as it is in the finiteness 
of our intelligence, which prevents us from assuming the stand-point 
of the Infinite, and seeing with him how reality is made. 

Lotze’s philosophy is full of fruitful suggestions, and this is one of 
its greatest merits. That it does not in all respects fulfil the demands 
of a strictly scientific investigation, he himself allows. The mind was 
made for truth—that is assumed; but how far it can attain to truth 
having universal validity depends not only on the correctness of the 
reasoning, but on the extent of the data. Knowledge is fragmentary ; 
nor can we by the intellect alone ever unravel the mystery of the 
universe. We must feel the worth of noble ideas, and allow ourselves 
to be swayed by worthy impulses. Really solved is the problem 
which lay in the conflict between Science and Religion. Lotze has 
demonstrated that between Science and Religion a conflict, in any 
correct use of the term, does not and cannot possibly exist, and he 
has clearly shown that the religious view of things, if not demon- 
strably the only true view, is at least a reasonable one, and, con- 
sidered in relation to all the needs of the spirit, vastly better and in 
every Way more comprehensive than any other. At atime like the 
present, when Charlatanism so frequently masquerades as genius, when 
Scepticism passes for the highest wisdom, when Science proclaims 
itself the more scientific, the more it crushes out the deepest longings 
of the heart ; at a time when superficiality is taken for depth, novelty 
for truth, and speculation wins applause in proportion to the para- 
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doxical nature of its utterances, and the frivolity of its tone: at such 
a time the diffusion of the Lotzian philosophy, in its spirit as well as 
in its content, must be regarded from any serious, and particularly 
from a religious point of view, with the greatest satisfaction. As to 
the conclusiveness of Lotze’s argument for the being of the personal 
God, about that may exist no inconsiderable difference.of opinion: 
there seems to be, in reference to all such arguments, the grow- 
ing conviction that their chief service consists in the removal of 


difficulties, and that Rickert expressed the truth aptly when he 
wrote: 


** Wer Gott nicht fiihlt in allen Lebenskreisen, 
Dem werdet [hr ihn nicht beweisen mit Beweisen.” 


H. N. GARDINER. 











i 
CRITICAL NOTE. 


THE RULES OF PACHOMIUS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ETHIOPIC, 


Pacuomivs is the father of monastic institutions. He was born in 292 in 
the district of Thebes in Egypt, and died in 348. He lived accordingly in 
that memorable period, when, through Constantine the Greek, the ecclesia 
pressa became the recognized religion of the empire. This great change in 
the external status of the Church naturally had a powerful influence on 
many of her internal features. Not the least was this the case with refer- 
ence to the anachoritic life, which just then was beginning to stand so high 
in the favor of Christians, Already at an earlier date the practice of with- 
drawing from the world, in order to serve God alone, had found many fol- 
lowers, principally, as is quite natural, in Egypt, the land of Philo, the 
Gnos:ics and the Therapeutics, of Clemens and Origen.* The father of 
this separation of the individual from the world and the Church is the holy 
Antonius. When the ascetic impulses, so powerful in the early Church, 
could not find expression any longer in martyrdom, they followed the lead- 
ership of an Antonius, and the result was that in the degree that external 
peace became the possession of the Church, the number of monks increased, 
and soon numvLered tens of thousands. 

But among these there was no external connection ; each one selected 
the place best suited to his wants, and worshipped and served God accord- 
ing to his own way and manner. Before the day of Pachomius, however, 
we already read of Aavpat, ¢. ¢., streets or collection of monk cells. The 
fact of such dwelling together on the part of the anachorites is attested 
both by historians and by the existence of tiers of caves or hewn-out cells, 
e. g-, in the desert of Judea, in Egypt, and in Arabia Petra. Ebers, in 
his grand Paddstina tn Wort und Bild, thinks that this dwelling together 
was as much for mutual protection against robbers and wild animals, as for 
aid and*counsel in the worship of the Lord. But even these /aure and 
their conduct were -entirely a matter of choice on the part of those who 
lived together there. 


* Some recent investigations on the part of German scholars connect the anachorite life of early 
Christians with the Serapis worship of th> ancient Egyptians, and the attempt has been made to 
make these very Rules of Pachomius in substance a reproduction of the Order observed by the 
Serapis priests. . 
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The first one to organize into a compact body these thousands of indi- 
vidual monks was Pachomius. He himself was a monk, trained under the 
direction of Palzmon, one of the strictest pupils of the holy Antonius, 
Claiming to be obeying a divine command, Pachomius established the first 
monastery proper, the first xozv0fzov, and gave its members rules and 
regulations. His new departure proved successful, and it was not many 
years before the large majority of the monks were in connection with one 
of these many “common dwelling places” that sprang up throughout 
Christendom ; and nearly everywhere in this work of organization was the 
spirit and method of Pachomius a directing influence ; and the rules which 
he set up for the original house on Tabenna, an island in the Nile, became 
the model for nearly all others. The historical importance of Pachomius 
thus consists not only in being the originator of what can properly be 
called monastic institutions, but also in having given them, at least for cen- 
turies, their form and character. 

This being the case, the monastic rules which have been handed down 
to us under his name cannot be without worth. Of these rules there are 
several collections. The longest list embraces 194 articles, and is published 
by Lucas Holste in his Codex regularum, Part 1, pp. 26-36, as Regula S. 
Pachomii. Gazaeus has reproduced them, but with some changes, and 
arranged in 128 articles in his edition of Casstanus de Caenobior. institut., 
pp. 800 seg., and they are claimed to be a Latin translation made by Jerome 
from the original rules of Pachomius. But this cannot be the case, as 
Orsiesius and Theodorus, two pupils of Pachomius, are mentioned in them 
as having aided in the composition. The translator has not been able to 
consult these rules, but from the statements of Prof. Mangold in Herzog’s 
Real Encyklop., vol. xi., p. 159, it appears that they are evidently enlarged 
forms of the shorter list of which we will now speak. 

This shorter and better known list is found in the Wistoria Lausiaca of 
Palladius, c. 38, and in Sozomenus, A/ist. Eccles., 3, 14. The author of the 
first work was a contemporary of Epiphanius and Jerome, and well known as 
their antagonists in the Origen controversy. He was born in Galatia in 
368, and when but twenty years old went to Egypt to become acquainted 
with the famous monastic leaders of that country. He remained there a 
number of years, but later, at the advice of his physician, went to Palestine, 
where he also devoted his time to the study of this system. Later, on the 
basis of his observations, he wrote his history, entitled 70 Aavoainor, as 
it was dedicated to Lausius, a high political official in Cappadocia. The 
book was written about 420, and consists of a number of biographical 
sketches of Egyptian and Palestinian monks, and hence is sometimes called 
Paradisus de vitis Patrum. Among these is also a life of Pachomius, of 
whose rules he gives a list, which is reproduced substantially by the histo- 
rian Sozomenus, and corresponds in all the leading features, though not 
verbally, to the first part of the Ethiopic collection. Wherever this Greek 
text throws any light on the translation of the Ethiopic it has been utilized. 
In order to show how in substance the Greek agrees with part first of the 
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Ethiopic, we will here reproduce the summary given by Sozomenus. A 
literal Latin translation taken from Valesius, will probably show this best. 
It reads : 

“Porro tabulam dedisse ei dicitur, que etiamnum custoditur a monachis. 
In ea prescriptum est, ut unicuique permitteret tantum edere, bibere, 
operari ac jejunare, vel secus quantum posset. Et iis quidem qui validius 
comederent, opera magis laboriosa imponeret: facilia vero abstinentibus. 
Utque multas cellas edificaret: in singulis vero tres degerent monachi. 
In uno antem conclavi simul omnes cibum sumerent; et cum silentio ederent, 
sedentes ad mensam velato capite, ita ut nec se mutuo, nec aliud quid piam 
viderent preter mensam et apposita cibaria. Nullus vero peregrinus una 
cum illis vesceretur, nisi forte illac pertransiens exciperetur hospitivo. Quod 
siquis cum ipsis vellet degere, is triennil spatio difficiliora exerceret opera, 
atque ita denum ipsorum contubernis sociaretur. Adhaec ut pellibus vesti- 
rentur, et capita mitris laneis tegerent, quas etiam clavis quibusdam pur- 
pureis insigniri jussit. Utque lineis tunicis et cingulis uterentur, cinctique 
in tunicis et pellibus dormirent, sedentes in cathedris structis, ex utroque 
latere ita clausis ut cujusque stratum contineretur. Ut primo antem ac 
prostremo hebdomadis die ad altare accedentes at sacrorum mysteriorum 
communionem, zonas solverent pellesque deponerent. Przterea ut duodecies 
orarent quotidie, mane scilicet sexies, et tantundem vespere. Nocti quoque 
totidem vicibus: hora antem nona ter. Ut cibum sumpturi, ante unamquam- 
que orationem Psalmum canerent. Ut universa congregratio in viginti classes 
dividatur easque e Grecorum literis cognomentum accipianti cognomen 
vero ipsis aptetur pro vita et moribus singularum. Verbi gratia simpliciones 
jota appellentur: versuti &. rel &., et sic de aliis, prout institutum cujusque 
classis figura alicujus liter apte exprimere licet.” 

To this account of the character of the rules, the historian adds the fol- 
lowing concerning the life and deeds of Pachomius. He says: “ These 
laws Pachomius set up for his pupils, a most humane man and so much 
beloved of God, that he coyjd know the future and could very often speak 
with the angels. But he lived on Tabenna, an island of Thebes, whence 
to-day the name Tabenneses is derived. But those that lived according 
to these laws became very renowned, and grew into such numbers that 
they amounted to seven thousand men. For the congregation which lived 
on the Island of Tabenna, with whom also Pachomius lived, numbered one 
thousand and three hundred monks. The remainder, however, were scat- 
tered throughout the district of Thebes and Egypt. There is, however, the 
same method and discipline of life among them all; all things are common 
to all. And the congregation which is on the Island of Tabenna is consid- 
ered the mother of the others; those who come cut of it are regarded as 
fathers and leaders.” 

The Ethiopic versions of the rules of Pachomius, which are here for the 
first time presented in an English dress, were published by Prof. Dillmann, 
in his Chrestomathja Aethiopica, 1866, pp. 57-69, from a MS. in the posses- 
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sion of the French Oriental scholar, d’Abbadi, compared with a copy in 
the British Museum. The Ethiopic rules consist of three distinct parts, 
which are undoubtedly different in origin and date, as they differ in charac- 
ter. The first part is, as we have seen, the same as the Greek form, which 
reaches up almost to the days of Pachomius himself, and if not verbatim from 
his pen, are yet authentic enough for all practical purpoces. The original 
Greek of the second part has not yet been printed, but Dillmann states that 
it is found in a Florentine Manuscript, of which a Latin translation has 
appeared in the Acta Sanctorum (Venice, 1738), “sub die XIV*.Maii, pp. 
346 et 347.” The third is probably the most remarkable part, and of it no 
copy in any other language is known to exist. The editor of the Ethiopic 
text mentions it as “recentioris utique sed scite compositae,” while Mangold 
says it has an “ altertiimlichen Character.” The third part is really no col- 
lection of rules at all, but only a kind of symbolical homily on the charac- 
ter and duty of the monastic brethren. The fact that in it so much is 
spoken of false members shows that at the time of its composition the insti- 
tution had already commenced to degenerate, and Dillmann’s opinion con- 
cerning its age is probably correct. Its reception and retention by the 
Ethiopic Church will surprise no one who is acquainted with the traditional 
favor of that people for ascetic and allegorical literature. 

A German translation from the Ethiopic was made by Dr. K6nig, now a 
privat-docent in Leipzig, and was published in the Zheologische Studien 
und Kritiken, 1878, pp. 323-337. In issuing the present version the trans- 
lator had no further intention than to make so noteworthy a document 
accessible to the Christian reader in general and to the Church historian in 
particular, for further study and use. These rules are more than a mere 
curiosity of literature; they belong to the oldest documentary evidences 
we have concerning the inner life and character of an institution whose his- 
tory is closely connected with the history of the Church. As such they 
merit the attention of scholars. 


[ Translation. | 
Part I, 


In the name of the holy Trinity. The ordinance which the angel of the 
Lord commanded to Abba Pachomius. 

In a place whose name is Tabennesis, in the province of Thebes, there 
was a man whose name was Pachomius, who was of those that lived a clean 
life, and there’ was given to him knowledge and also vision of angels. And 
this man was a great lover of men and a lover of brethren. And as he was 
sitting in his cave, the angel of the Lord appeared to him and said to him: 
‘With regard to thyself thou hast become perfect and a superfluous abid- 
ance dost thou now live in the cave: and now go forth, and collect together 
the less perfect young men, and dwell and be with them; and as I give to 


thee an ordinance, thus teach them.” And he handed him a tablet of iron, 
upon which was written as follows : 


45 
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“Suffer each one to eat and to drink, and according to the measure of 
their eating give them their work. And prohibit neither fasting nor eating; 
but only as the food for the strong is powerful, and is weak for the weak, 
give them also the food of their works. And make a dwelling in one 
enclosed place, and three shall dwell in one house. And their eating shall 
be in one. And they shall sleep not by lying down, but like a chair of brick- 
work let them make inclining places for the back, and upon this they shall 
spread out their garments and they shall sleep sitting. And they shall 
clothe themselves with a sleeveless linen undergarment and a leather girdle, 
[From the Greek: And let each one of them have a wooly blanket made of 
a white goat skin], and without this they shall not eat. And when they go 
to the sacrifice on the Sabbath of the Christians, they shall loosen their gir- 
dles and shall lay aside their skin garments [and enter alone] with their 
hoods. And ordain for them hoods without shaggy hair, like those of chil- 
dren, and command thereon the stigma-sign of the cross in purple. And 
they each shall consist of twenty-four associations, and each of the associa- 
tions thou shalt call according to the Greek letters, from Alpha and Beta 
and Gamma and Delta, in their order. And whenever in an association a 
first asks a second, he will say: ‘ How is the association of Gamma? and 
how is the association of Beta? Greet Rho.’ And each shall be known 
by his order and by his sign. And the gentle ones call Iota, and the per- 
verse call Xi, and thus according to their order and their kind and their 
arrangement and the life of each association in its character, call them by 
name. And only those that are spiritual know what the writing says that 
is on this tablet.—And when a stranger comes from another cloister, where 
there is not such an order, let him neither eat nor drink with them, and let 
him not enter their cloister, unless they have met on the public highway. 
But he that comes to dwell with them, let them not receive him into the asso- 
ciation before he has completed three years, but they shall employ him only 
as a servant; and after his completion of three years, let him enter.—And 
while they eat they shall cover their heads with their hoods, so that one 
brother does not see the other chewing. And there shall be no conversa- 
tion while they eat. And not without and not upon another away from the 
table and the vessel shall they turn their eyes.—And command, that they 
shall each day pray twelve times, at evening twelve times, and in the night 
twelve times, and at the ninth hour [7 ¢., 3 p.m.| three times. And when 
the associations eat, then a psalm shall be repeated before the prayer ; this 
command.” 


And Pachomius answered the angel, saying: “ Few are these prayers.” 
And the angel said to him: “ This I have commanded that also the weak 
may be able to attain and to do this ordinance without grieving themselves; 
but the perfect do not desire for themselves an ordinance, for they them- 
selves in their dwellings have resigned their whole lives to the Lord who 
sees it; but these things I have ordained for those who have no advisers, 
so that they may be able at least to do as a service what has been com- 
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manded them, and may come to the sacred rites openly with shining 
countenance.” 

And many are the cloisters of this ordinance, and they amount to five 
thousand men. The first great cloister, where Pachomius himself lived and 
which produced also other cloisters, had three hundred men. And among 
these is Apbthonius, who is an old friend to me [#. ¢., Palladius], and is 
now the second to Pachomius in the cloister, and his life is without scandal 
or offence, and they send him to the region of Alexandria, that he sell 
things for them and buy for them what they desire. And there are other 
cloisters of this association of two hundred and three hundred. And to 
the region of Aspenos [7. ¢., Penapolis near Thebes], which belongs to 
them, I came and saw cloisters and found three hundred men of the asso- 
ciation. And they worked at every art, and with the work of their hands 
they worked for the cloisters of women and for the prison house. And 
they whose turn it was arose early in the morning; some of them are in 
the kitchen at cooking, others at preparing the table, and they prepare and 
put in order, until their proper time comes, on this table bread, vegetables, 
prepared olive-fruit, and cheese from the cow and things plucked in the 
garden. And there are some that enter at the sixth hour [noon] to eat, 
and some enter at the seventh hour, and others again enter at the eighth 
hour, and some enter at the ninth hour, and some at the eleventh hour, 
and some late in the evening, and some at. the second watch ; each sign of 
the letters knows its own hour. And thus is their work: one works the 
land and ploughs it; another the garden; another the vegetable plot; 
another acts as carpenter; another belongs in the bake-house; another 
chisels; another makes large baskets; another makes nets; another sews 
leather; another writes; another weaves fruit-baskets, which are small 
baskets ; and they all repeat the Gospel books from memory. 

And to these belongs a cloister [for women], to the number of four hun- 
dred, who live according to this ordinance except with regard to the shaggy 
clothing. And the female monks among them live on the other side of the 
river [Nile], and the men among them, opposite them on this side. And 
when a nun dies, her sisters, the nuns, wrap her in linen; and having 
wrapped her in, they bring her to the bank of the river, and the brethren 
cross over on a raft with palm branches and olive boughs, and bring her 
across with psalm-singing to themselves, and bury her in their burial-place. 
With the exception of priest and deacon alone, nobody crosses over into 
the women cloister, and this takes place on each Sabbath of the Christians. 


Paar fi. 


In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. An 
ordinance and command of the holy Abba Pachomius. This is the first 
ordinance as a foundation: When thou hearest that they call thee to the 
psalm-singing, arise quickly ; and while thou goest, read until thou comest 
to the door of the church, or else, pray. And no one shall turn and look 
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around while the brethren are praying. And if any one has conversed or 
has laughed during the psalm-singing, let him be rebuked before the altar. 
And if any one has omitted a single prayer during the day, let him be 
rebuked ; and if any one has omitted three of those at night, let him be 
judged. And let no one go out of the church while the brethren are pray- 
ing, except he ask. And after the psalm-singing has ceased, while ye are 
returning to your dwelling-places, read what ye have recited from the Gos- 
pels, until ye come to your houses. And no one shall veil himself while 
he reads. 

And no one shall look around while the brethren eat, and no one shall 
put down his hands on the table before him who is older. And no one 
shall wrangle or converse ; but if he laugh, he shall be judged. And if any 
one does not come to the prayer at table at the time when the brethren eat, 
he shall be judged; or ‘else let him return fasting and not eat anything. 
And when thou desirest anything at table, do not speak, but whisper. And 
after thou hast gone out from where thou eatest, do not make many words. 
And let no one, while he is eating, turn his head to the table of his breth- 
ren, to see how they prepare their food. Let the prior do the will of the 
brother who is sick, asking what is desired. And at the place of the sick 
brethren let no one eat a bite or drink any wine except he that is sick. 
Let no one bring the food of the sick into the kitchen of the brethren, 
where they cook for themselves, but let them prepare food for the sick 
separately. And they shall not prepare it abundantly in giving to those 
that are sick. 

And when there is any one who comes out of the world that he may 
become a monk, let them teach him first the prayer of the Gospel, and after 
that let them teach him psalm-singing; and let him accordingly remain in 
the vestibule while he is being taught and tried in regard to the ordinance 
of the brethren and the statutes, and then let them remove his worldly gar- 
ments and clothe him with those of the monks. But his worldly garments, 
which he has removed, and whatever else he had, they shall give to the 
guardian of the fruit which is under the tree. And the following command . 
is equal to it: No one shall live in his house, indeed not at all, and no one 
shall at all accumulate anything whatever, except what is given to him by 
his superiors, except his clothes; and this consists of two undergarments 
and a covering and a shaggy cloak of leather and shoes and two hoods and 
a girdle and a staff. 

And let no one go anywhere without the knowledge.of the prior. And 
let n@ one sleep outside of his couch. And let no one go outside of the 
cloister without the knowledge of the prior. And let no one converse with 
his neighbor at the place where he sleeps. And let no one spread upon his 
couch anything except the mat alone. And let no one anoint or wash his 
whole body, except in his sickness. Let no one converse with his neighbor 
in the dark, Let no one seize the hand of another, nor at any part of his 
body, And when they stand and when they walk, there shall be distance 
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between them of one ell, and thus they shall do while they sit. And no 
one shall cut his hair without the knowledge of the prior, and no one shall 
cut the hair of any one unless he has been commanded. And no one shall 
take anything whatever from his brother without the knowledge of the 
prior. No one shall ride on an ass alone, or without garments, with an- 
other.. And no one shall enter upon an act to undertake a work without 
the knowledge of the prior. No one shall take a vessel, as though to pre- 
serve it, until he receive it as his own. And let no one converse in the 
bakery while the brethren are making bread; but they shall read until they 
have finished: no one shall speak [aloud], but shall whisper. Let no one 
be deserted by the brethren when a brother is dead, that they accompany 
him unto the hill. Let no one go into the presence of the prior. Let no 
one knead clay without the knowledge of the prior ; and whenever anything 
is done let it not be done without the knowledge of the prior. Let no one 
go into the woman’s cloister to visit a sister from among them, except a 
short time with him who is appointed priest and with those that serve him. 
And if while a garment is hung up the sun rises over it three times, the 
owner of the garment shall be judged on account of it, and he shall pros- 
trate himself in the church, and shall stand while the brethren eat. And 
if it be the shaggy covering or the shoes or the girdle or anything else they 
shall do to him according to this first judgment. -He who disregards this 
[law] and does not observe it, let him be judged without any trial concern- 
ing it; so that they inherit the Eternal Kingdom. 

[This is] the second word of the holy Pachomius. And his sister in the 
flesh loved monasticism, and he cut her hair and put a girdle around her, 
and made a dwelling-place for her alone on the opposite side of the river 
at the distance of a mile. And at her instigation virgins and widows col- 
lected together and became exceedingly good. And none went over except 
those that had been ordained by Abba Pachomius and chosen ones on the 
fixed festival days of our Lord. And when any one of these went in to her 
rest, they sang psalms and adorned her in holiness and wrapped her in 
linen, and the brethren received her on a raft and buried her in their place. 
But neither did these [the men] see their [the women’s] faces nor did the 
latter see the faces of the former. And [the women] reached the number 
of one hundred and eighty, and these [the men] three hundred and forty ; 
and he commanded them that they should be exceedingly careful not to see 
their [the women’s] faces nor hear their voices. 


Part III. 





And again a third ordinance. First of all it is not befitting that on the 
holy hill there should be any quarreling and clamor and crying aloud ; and 
if any one does this, let his penance be to the eighth day, and let him pros- 
trate himself each day three hundred times. And if any one [leaves] from 
among the association, while it is on the mountain, and going out of the 
house of the association eats without being sick or without permission of 
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his teacher, let his penance be with bread and water for ten days and let 
him prostrate himself two hundred times each day. And whoever does not 
awaken at the time of midnight and does not go into the church with the 
brethren, except on acconnt of a certain sickness, let him prostrate himself 
one thousand times, and on that evening he shall not taste any broth and 
shall not drink anything except water alone. And whoever during the days 
while they are on the mountain does not come to church at the time of the 
ninth hour [3 P.m.], with him they shall do in a Jike manner. And if any 
one causes contention and controversy and altercation and quarreling after 
supper or after breakfast, let his penance be ten days, and they shall deny 
him the Holy Supper. And if any one among the brethren curses another, 
naming him by the generation of his birth from which he arose—for this is 
a great error in the house of the holy ones, for the Lord has showed me 
concerning this deed, that it will be judged with fire and brimstone—on 
this account, I say, he shall fast forty days, and shall prostrate himself five 
hundred times each day, and his fast shall be with bread and water, and he 
shall not receive the holy supper, and they shall not at all make it easy for 
him, for he has separated and scattered the sheep of Christ’s fold. 

And if any among the brethren goes in to his rest they shall absolve him 
from his sins on that day at the time of the incense, and on the fortieth day 
all the holy ones shall assemble themselves at the time of sleeping in the 
church, and the priests and the deacons and all the holy men shall divide 
out the incense, and they shall prostrate themselves for him that is dead 
according to the measure of their powers, and they shall shed their tears 
upon the incense and shall burn the incense remaining awake all the night; 
for I have found where it says: “ He will be like a child when he stands 
before his Creator”; and to those that pray it will be a great reward. 

And if there is any one who accumulates a possession, even to a needle, 
without his teacher knowing it, then let his penance be fifty days threefold 
with fasting with water and bread; but the possession itself they shall 
hand over to the association, and his prostrating shall be increased to two 
hundred times. 

And concerning this thing, that the Lord in heaven showed to me the 
doings of the lost ones and others like them ; and I saw five associations of 
evil ones, one association of hyenas, a second association of dogs, a third 
association of wolves, a fourth association of shakals, a fifth association of 
goats, And again he showed me five other associations of good ones, one 
association of sheep, a second association of doves, a third association of 
turtlesdoves, a fourth association of bees, and a fifth association of deer. 
And I said to him: “ Explain to me the first ones.” And he said to me: 
“ Hear with the ears of thy heart.” Those that are like the hyenas which 
thou hast seen are those monks who abide with their brethren of the associa- 
tion as far as their names are concerned, but their actions are like those of 
the hyena. They spend the day fasting with the holy brethren, and in the 
evening, at the time for sleeping, instead of the watch of the night, they go 
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forth in the darkness like a hyena. And they go into the cloister of the 
nuns for the desire of their bellies and filling themselves they tear to pieces 
the poor sheep of Christ and knowingly they commit fornication with a 
woman that is a monk like themselves, and through her they ensnare the 
ship of their souls eternally, and the wing of their monasticism is broken. 
Woe to him, if he does not turn in repentance: praised be Christ who has 
given repentance for the forgiveness of sins. 

And again the association of dogs which thou hast seen are those monks 
who, while they abide in the association, accumulate possessions for them- 
selves, be they great or small, be they strings for musical instruments or 
shoemakers’ awl or a needle without the permission of their teachers. And 
they are like dogs, for a dog does not leave anything that he finds, whether 
offal or a mouse or a grasshopper or any worms: there is nothing that he 
casts aside. But these monks, on account of their actions, are like the 
dogs. . 

And further, those that thou hast seen as an association of wolves are 
those monks who spend the day in hunting after words, cutting with the 
knives of their tongues the flesh of their neighbor, like the wolves, by asso- 
ciating words together against their teachers or against their neighbors. As 
a wolf barks and calls his companions to kill animals, thus these kill the 
souls of men with their tongues. And on this account they are similar to 
the picture of wolves ; and blessed is the man who is able to withdraw him- 
self from this judgment which we have mentioned. 

And the association of the shakals are those monks who are similar as 

. associates, both outwardly and inwardly, to shakals, and they eat alone, 
and the shakals too have the habit of eating alone everything that they find, 
and do not associate in eating, for they are insatiable in their eating. And 
thus are these monks: there are some who eat in going out of the associa. 
tion house, and there are some who eat before they enter the associatior 
house, for themselves alone and each one with his beloved Satan. And on 
this account they are similar to the picture of unclean shakals.. And I said 
to him who appeared to me: “ My Lord, to what point does all this insati- 
able appetite of the flesh lead?”’ And he said to me: “ Verily, I say unto 
thee, exceedingly heavy will be their judgment. Woe to that monk who is 
caught in this wicked net, if he die without repentance.” 

And the association of goats are monks and members of an association 
who see their fellow-monks doing wrong and follow their footsteps, like 
goats when a panther comes and seizes one of them, they all go to that rapa- 
cious panther and he destroys all the goats. And thus too these monks are 
not on their guard when they see the murder of their neighbor by Satan, 
their enemy. And when they see a fornicator, they commit fornication 
like them; and when a calumniator, they join in with his evil work; and 
when they are present at the neglect of fasting or anything else. And on 
this account they are similar to the goats; they are like sinners. And I 
hearing this, was astonished on account of it; and I said to him: “ Explain 
to me the second five associations,” 
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And he said to me, Hear with the ear of wisdom and rejoice on their 
account. And these first, who are similar to sheep, are those monks of the 
associations who eat together, without separating from each other, with love 
[for each other] like one soul. And during prayer and the Holy Supper 
and baptism and during all the good doings they are associated without 
separation, like the sheep. And thus too it is the habit of the sheep that 
they eat together, and also when they go down to drink water or to pasture, 
they do not separate each for himself, but are together in all their wander- 
ings. And these monks are similar to the sheep also in the association of 
the walk. But sheep have also another habit: when they see a panther 
seizing one of them, they scatter each for himself, and the murderer does 
not meet with them. Thus these holy ones, when they see one monk of 
their companions either in fornication or in boasting or in haughtiness or 
in slander, they are on their guard that the murderer of souls does not seize 
them. And thus thou seest these holy and white sheep of the Gospel. 
Blessed are they who follow this part. 

And again like doves are those monks of the associations, gentle as a 
dove, with knowledge and wisdom and love for their neighbor: those who 
revile and slander them, they love like their own souls. For the doves fly 
very easily, and these holy ones make their wings easy in the beauty of 
their deeds as monks. For it is related of the doves, that when their young 
are taken away, they are not desirous of vengeance; and thus these, al- 
though they know everything, do not take vengeance on men. And on this 
account thou seest them in the similarity of easy-flying doves; and while 
they are in the flesh, they fly with the white wings of the spirit. 

And again those whom thou seest in the similarity of turtle-doves, these 
too are an association of monks: priests and deacons and psalm-singers 
and holy ones who sing with a sweet voice and pleasant manner, without 
any haughtiness or glorying: in spiritual humility, with fear and trembling 
and flowing of tears, they sit singing psalms in the Christian Church to the 
honor of the Creator, until they perspire. And-on this account they are 
like turtle-doves, for the voice of the turtle-dove is sweet; and on this 
account the bride says through the mouth of Solomon, the prophet: The 
voice of a turtle-dove is heard in our land. And on this account these are 
similar to this picture. Blessed are the priests who follow this part. 

And those again who are like the bees are monks belonging to the asso- 
ciations, wise as bees. And as a bee gathers honey out of all flowers, thus 
these sit collecting the deeds of righteousness from the struggles of the 
saints. And on this account they are similar to the bees. 

And further those in the similarity of deer, are those monks of the asso- 
ciations who constantly serve with running like the deer without fatigue, 
be it for the Church or for the association house or for the house of the 
Lord, but not for the house of man. For our Lord himself in the Gospel : 
Where two or three are gathered in my name, there I am in their midst. 
And not then will the words of Christ be made false, for the Saviour is 
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thus not separated from the midst of the association. May it be very well 
with you, O brethren, with the Creator, all the days of your lives. And he 
who serves inside of the house and outside does not serve man, but serves 
God ; and he who stands at table time near the holy ones, does not stand 
for them, but for the Son of the Father, the Head of the association, who 
is in their midst. To his remembrance belong honor and glory and wor- 
ship. Blessed are ye, my children. If ye observe this [ordinance] and do 
it, ye will find my voice on that day at the narrow portal during the terrible 
judgment. And he, the Lord, will aid you to do this commandment, to 
whom be glory to-all eternity, Amen, GEORGE H. ScHODDE. 


Columbus, Ohia. 











VII. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL ASSEMBLIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 
SCOTLAND—THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

This Church with its 1,442 congregations is considerably the largest Presby- 
terian body in Scotland, though less numerous than the aggregate of the 
churches outside it. Notwithstanding all the secessions of the last two hundred 
years, it is still a most influential factor in Scotch churchmanship. The dis- 
ruption of 1843 was the most serious of all these secessions. The storm 
stripped both leaf and fruit and bowed the Church to the very ground. The 
great majority of its most conspicuous and popular ministers then left it, and 
many of its members belonged to that neutral mass, which subsists in the com- 
position of all communities, but adds little or nothing to their strength or vitality. 
The crisis, however, had hardly passed till men like Robertson, of Ellon, con- 
centrated upon the work of reconstruction talents and energies far greater than 
Scotland could show, except within the bounds of the Free Church, the first 
concern being to strengthen and settle the chapels planted among the outlying 
poor. There was a distinct revival of the Presbyterian spirit within the Church, 
which showed that, whatever might be the theoretic inconveniences of an 
establishment, it resolved to assert for itself a practical autonomy in the pros- 
ecution of its proper work, By and by it began to appear strong and free, 
energetic and popular, while it succeeded at the same time in attracting the 
loyal regards of its people and eliciting their heartiest support. It is stronger 
now, save in the Highlands, than it was before the disruption. Its missionary 
and philanthropic agencies are more numerous and far better supported, while 
in the multiplication of its churches at home, the progress made has been 
astonishing. The endowment fund was a masterpiece of wise and liberal 
organization and added several hundred churches, with a parochial district 
attached, to each, to the roll of the General Assembly. The unparalleled gener- 
osity of Mr, James Baird, a wealthy iron-master, in giving half a million ster- 
ling to carry out the purposes of this fund, has all but re-endowed the Estab- 
lished Church, The administration of the money has not been entrusted to 
the Church nor to any central authority in it—so that to this day the gift has 
never been formally intimated to the Assembly, nor was he ever, indeed, 
thanked directly for his single-hearted munificence—but it is entrusted to a 
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body of trustees, in accordance with his express desire that it should be dis- 
bursed for the benefit of clergymen of undoubtedly evangelical principles. He 
had no sympathy with Scotch Broad-churchism, because he regarded it as a 
covert attempt to spread sceptical opinions, or, at the least, to intioduce the 
Anglican ritual into Scotland. ‘The conditions of the gift had no doubt raised 
grave constitutional questions; but meanwhile it has been largely used for the 
expansion of the Church through the thousand parishes of Scotland. 

Though the Establishment suffered from the loss of men like Chalmers, Cun- 
ningham, Candlish, Guthrie, Buchanan, and Hugh Miller, it soon produced 
eminent and good men of its own, whose praise is now in all the churches. 
Norman McLeod held a unique place among Scotch Presbyterians, as preacher, 
orator, and magazine writer; Lee, Crawford, Flint, Milligan, Mitchell, Char- 
teris, and Tulloch may be named among eminent college-professors ; while the 
pulpit of to-day is adorned by the eloquence of Caird, Lees, Magregor, and 
Boyd. 

The General Assembly was formally opened on the 2rst of May, in the 
historic Church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, by the outgoing Moderator, the Rev. 
Peter Mackenzie, of Ferintosh. Lord Aberdeen, Her Majesty's Lord High 
Commissioner, who kept court in Holyrood Palace, surrounded the Assembly 
with a little of the pomp and pageantry of a royal representative. The new 
Moderator was the Rev. Professor Mitchell, of St. Andrew’s University, the 
learned church historian, whose writings on the Westminster Standards have 
given him a reputation far beyond Scotland. He received at the close of 
Assembly a gift of two hundred guineas, with a silver salver, at the hands of 
old pupils, as a mark of gratitude for his services to them in the departments 
of Hebrew and Church history, 

The business of the Assembly showed that vast efforts had been made 
during the year to strengthen the Church by extending missions, building new 
churches, and evangelizing the masses. 

The committee on “Life and Work’’ showed progress in every depart- 
ment, and proved, as Dr, Phin said, that the Church was doing its work. 
The monthly magazine entitled Zife and Work, edited by Professor Char- 
teris, commands a circulation of above 100,000 copies. It is largely the 
organ of this committee, and its profits added £471 during the year to the 
funds of the Church. Some ministers reported a falling away from church 
connection in particular districts, owing to the influence of the Salvation Army 
and lay-agency generally. Dr. Story and Dr. Cunningham commented severely 
upon the disintegrating tendency of such agencies and expressed their gratifi- 
cation that the magazine had said less this year in praise of them. A great 
effort is being made to get a hold upon young men and with very considerable 
success, as the Young Men’s Guild has increased in the year from 7,107 to 
9,626. Queries are set down for next year respecting seat rents for the poor 
and the organization of women’s work, The Home Mission Committee 
»eported an extension of mission-stations from 41 to 60; of grants from £1,165 
to £1,520; of certified attendance from 4,777 to 6,491 ; while the committee 
aided seventy-four mission-churches to the amount of £3,265, The income 
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of the year— £8,645—showed a decrease of £1,834, owing chiefly to legacies, 
Dr. Phin, the convener, stated that there was a great movement toward the 
National Church at present on the part of the people of Scotland, and he 
counselled the Assembly to erect more churches in the outlying districts of 
cities like Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee. Dr. Cunningham, of Crieff, 
author of a well-known “ History of the Church of Scotland,” who, as a Broad- 
churchman, seldom praises Dr, Phin, commended his work in the highest 
terms, ‘All Dr. Phin’s churches had,” he said, “two legs, the established 
leg, which gave them stability, and the voluntary leg, which gave them ‘ go.’” 
He deprecated the policy of building churches merely to “dish” the Dis- 
senters; but this was not the policy of Dr, Phin’s committee, which since 1870 
had added 340 new churches to the Assembly. The “Smaller Livings” 
scheme showed a distribution of £8,664—part being derived from the interest 
of £75,000—among 310 parishes. ‘There are 209 parishes in the Church, in 
which the livings, after receiving grants, are under £200, There was a decline 
of £591 in the year’s income toward this fund. ‘The report of the Endow- 
ment Committee showed that twelve new parishes, with a population of 34,115, 
had been endowed during the year. This brings up the number of parishes 
created and endowed since the commencement of the scheme to 341, not 
including forty more on a different footing, In 1876 a scheme was devised for 
endowing 100 new churches, and it is expected that it will see its triumphant 
completion next year. A sum of above £1,000 is expended yearly in the 
Highlands and Islands for the repair of churches and manses, the building of 
mission-chapels, and the supply of stations. 

The Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund has a capital of £16,959, being an 
increase in the year of £2,684. It gave £725 to annuitants. 

The Jewish and Foreign Missions showed a slight financial decline. The 
work in India, China, and East Africa is encouraging, 124 baptisms being 
reported. ‘The sum of £425 was given to the continental churches during the 


year; chaplaincies are supported by the Church itself at Paris, Geneva, Dres- 
den, and Homburg. 


The statistics of membership represented 555,622 as in communion with the 
Church, showing an increase in the year of 11,653. The rate of increase ex- 
ceeds that of the last ten years, and is nearly one per cent. over the increase 
of population, 

The subject of disestablishment naturally occupied a chief place in the 
deliberations of the Assembly. The course of political events in the United 
Kingdom—and especially the new democratic franchise which adds two millions 
of voters to the electorate—is generally believed to threaten the permanence of 
all civil sestablishments of religion. Lord Aberdeen has proposed that the 
national clergy should divide their incomes with the representatives of the 
Free Church and the United Presbyterian Church, so as to preserve the funds 
of the Establishment for exclusively ecclesiastical purposes. Dr. Story fiercely 
resented the proposal as an attempt to reduce incomes that were already far 
too small, while the two other churches of Scotland, as will be seen hereafter, 
have repudiated it in the most absolute terms, Before the meeting of 
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Assembly, the committee on “Church and State” issued a manifesto against 
the ‘bill of Mr. Dick Peddie, which threatens to sever the connection between 
Church and State in Scotland, declaring, among other things, that the Church 
of Scotland has a majority of the Protestant population of Scotland, that its 
membership is 100,875 more than the Free Church and the United Presby- 
terian Church together, and protesting against handing over to the “ heritors” 
ecclesiastical assessments which have yielded £40,000 a year, or, estimated at 
thirty years’ purchase, 41,200,000. The facts of this paper are strongly dis- 
puted by the Dissenters. There was much interest, therefore, taken in the 
question of disestablishment, when Principal Tulloch submitted the report of 
the Committee on Church and State and supported it in a speech of great 
eloquence, He said that the time had come for the policy of inaction hitherto 
followed by the Church of Scotland to be abandoned ; the policy of reconcili- 
ation and compromise had failed after trial; and nothing now remained but 
the policy of resistance. Though a Liberal in politics, he would henceforth 
sink his politics in his churchmanship, for he declined to support the Liberal 
party if it threatened the Scottish Establishment. The Assembly enthusiastic- 
ally supported the action taken by the committee, It has always been charged 
upon the National Church that it allowed itself to become the convenient 
rallying-point of the Tory feeling of the country. Dr. Tulloch repudiated the 
imputation, but the action taken by the Assembly this year—no doubt under 
the stress of a peculiar exigency—goes far to justify it, 

It is agreeable to turn from this subject to the record of Christian liberality 
in the Church. The contributions and legacies for 1884 were £304,077, as 
compared with £316,480 in 1883. This decline is due to the depression of 
trade. Yet the amount from ordinary collections is steadily on the increase, 
being £3,467 beyond the amount of 1882, and £1,000 beyond that of 1883. 
If the committee reported all the revenue from old and new gifts, they would 
have to add £132,433, making, with seat-rents (£62,353), a total of 4 408,- 
863. 

The reception of an Episcopal congregation into the Church was an event 
of some interest. An application of this sort was received from Dundee, 
signed by 240 persons, who had previously seceded from Episcopacy, and, 
after some discussion, the Presbytery of Dundee received instructions from 
the Assembly to admit the congregation, if it saw fit. The members, who are 
all Low-Churchmen, must have been singularly out of place in the most High- 
Church and semi-Popish communion in Great Britain. 

An overture was adopted and sent down for the consideration of the Pres- 
byteries, making Presbyterian ministers in any church of the United Kingdom 
eligible for a parish in Scotland, This was a very catholic proposal. Dr. 
Cunningham said it was designed to put the whole Presbyterian clergy of 
Scotland on a better relationship with the National Church, and eventually to 
bring about a union with Dissenters. Professor Dickson, of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, protested against it as unfair to the students of the Church of Scot- 
land, while Professor Milligan, of Aberdeen, feared it would only excite 
prejudice, and take the training of-their ministers out of the hands of the 
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Church. Principal Tulloch almost questioned the legality of the proposal, 
but the overture was adopted notwithstanding by 108 votes to 40. 

There were eighteen applicants for admission into the ministry of the Church. 
Fourteen were received. There are 221 licentiates in the Church. The 
number of students is on the increase. : 

The Assembly was occupied for a short time in considering what is called 
“the Govan heresy case.” The Rev. Dr. John McLeod was charged by eleven 
members of his congregation with believing in a future intermediate, possibly 
a purgatorial, state between death and resurrection, and in prayers for the 
dead. There wa; also a charge that he was a member of the Irvingite Church 
of Glasgow. The matter had been brought before the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
but not in the way of libel, and the Assembly dismissed the complaint on the 
point of ecclesiastical procedure. It is only fair to state that Dr. McLeod 
repudiated the charges generally, but made no allusion to his alleged mem- 
bership with the Irvingites. 

The closing address of the Moderator consisted of an interesting retrospect 
of the history of the Church of Scotland from the date of the Disruption ; 
and as he sketched its progress from year to year, chapels which had been 
closed or surrendered to others having bee reoccupied or endowed, and new 
parishes having been created till nearly a fourth had been added to the 
parishes of the Church, he asked, “was it just or expedient to disestablish a 
Church with such a record of work done for God ?” 


FREE CHURCH ASSEMBLY. 


This is the central ecclesiastical body of Scotland, and with its history of 
barely half a century it holds a unique position among modern churches. Mr. 
Gladstone some years ago spoke of it as “a body to whose moral attitude 
scarcely any word weaker or lower than that of majesty is, according to the 
spirit of historical criticism, justly applicable.’ The Disruption of the Church 
of Scotland in 1843 affected, more or less, every church in Christendom. 
It fought out for all alike the battle of the autonomy of the popular church, 
its right and duty, free from all control, even of the Christian state, to work 
out the whole religious life of the people. ‘The Free Church possesses to-day 
1,035 separate congregations, and confronts the Establishment in a majority 
even of the rural parishes through Scotland generally, and, in many districts, it 
is evidently and undeniably the Church of the people. But from the begin- 
ning it resolved upon maintaining a territorial churchmanship coextensive with 
Scotland. It is stronger than any other church in the country in its relation 
to Presltyterian traditions; it is strong in zeal and fervor and courage, as is 
evident from the fact that it has covered Scotland with its evangelistic enter- 
prises, and has raised since its foundation forty-two years ago £17,097,348 
for religious purposes. It is equally strong in unity of doctrine, for it is still 
conservatively Calvinistic in its theology. It is affecting to think how com- 
pletely the fersonnel of its ministry has changed within the last fifteen or 
twenty years. Thé great leaders—Chalmers, Candlish, Cunningham, Buchanan, 
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and Begg—are gone ; younger men are now in full possession of the ground. 
Dr. Rainy, the favorite pupil of Cunningham, and afterwards his biographer, 
is now the leader of the Assembly, a man remarkable for candor in debate, 
and for comprehensiveness of outlook, He is well supported by a band of 
still younger men, several of them professors in the colleges, who have shown 
by their zeal in practical work, that they believe faith to be more important 
than culture in the life of the Church, 

The General Assembly met in Edinburgh on May 21st—Dr. Taylor, of 
Thurso, being the outgoing Moderator. The new Moderator was Dr. David 
Brown, Principal of the Free Church College, Aberdeen, so well known by 
his early expository writings, his treatise on Millenarianism, his biography of 
‘“ Rabbi” Duncan, the Neander of Scotland, his work on the Revision Com- 
mittee, and his influence as a professor. He is the oldest minister who has 
ever occupied the Moderator’s chair, He received on his appointment a 
present of seven hundred guineas, as a mark of affectionate and admiring 
regard from many of his old pupils and friends. His opening address as 
Moderator had special reference to the currents of theological thought which 
are now affecting so deeply the prospects of Christianity in our age. He 
repudiated the suggestion of Professor Jowett that the forces of Christianity 
have worked themselves out, because these are just the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which can know no exhaustion. He considered the working-classes as 
not in an unhopeful state, but regarded with some anxiety the condition of the 
educated classes. He announced the weighty truth that it was far easier to 
get rid of sacred and cherished beliefs than to fetch them back again. Yet 
he was hopeful and confident, especially through the missionary activity of 
the Church. 

The first business of the Assembly was the consideration of the report of the 
committee on Religion and Morals. It undertook during the past year the visita- 
tion of fourteen Presbyteries by means of thirty-two ministers and twenty-four 
elders, with the view of stirring up a religious interest in the parishes of Scotland. 
The report of this year was of exceptional value. Waves of religious blessing 
have been passing over the land, and strong testimony is borne to the 
efficiency of the regular pastorate. Much interest was excited by the visit 
of a deputation of students, who told of the remarkable awakening which 
has taken place at all the university seats: The first trace of the movement 
dates from the Tercentenary celebration more than a year ago at Edinburgh 
University, when men of world-wide reputation in science and literature were 
heard, not scoffing at religion, but bearing emphatic testimony to its value. 
Inquirers had been numbered by hundreds, The movement has been marked 
by thoroughness, by freedom from excitement, by its affecting the most intel- 
lectual students, and by its taking a practical turn toward general Christian 
activity. 

The Assembly was occupied for good part of a day with a curious case of 
semi-Popish eccentricity in one of its ministers, Dr. Stuart Muir, of Leith. 
The “libel” which charged him with sympathy with Popish errors and 
practices was found “relevant” by the court, and the Commission, which 
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possesses Assembly powers, was empowered to come to a final decision on 
the merits of the case in August. The accused startled the Assembly by 
rather dramatically drawing a small cross from his breast and swinging it out 
before him ainilst cries of “shame.” The case is invested with no importance 
whatever, except from the fact that it is a quite exceptional incident in a 
Calvinistic church. It is in Anglican, not in Presbyterian communities, that 
men like the Muirs find their natural place, for Calvinism is the strongest foe 
to sacramentalism of all sorts. 

The Assembly was occupied for some time in considering a curiously sensi- 
tive or scrupulous phase of Highland piety, which is rather difficult to deal 
with. There are many good people in the Highlands who keep aloof from 
the Lord’s Table under an idea of its exclusive and paramount sacredness, but 
they manifest ne similar dread of the ordinance of Baptism. Many sugges- 
tions were thrown out as to the best method of dealing with this strange 
attitude of Christian people, but the most practicable seemed to be that of 
a minister, who said that in one large congregation the Session took the 
initiative, and intimated to certain persons known to be Christians that they 
had been admitted as members of the Church, and were now expected to join 
its fellowship. It is probable that the infrequent observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, which obtains in all Presbyterian churches here, may account in some 
measure for the diffident attitude of these pious Highlanders, 

The subject of instrumental music was briefly discussed in connection with 
a motion brought forward to rescind a resolution of last year, which practically 
left the use of instrumental accompaniment an open question.’ Dr. Rainy 
moved that the Assembly saw no cause to reopen the question, and his motion 
was carried by 166 votes to 66. 

The question of dealing with inefficient ministers which was raised last year, 
not by the laity, but by the ministers themselves, occupied the attention of the 
court. The committee appointed to consider it has been ascertaining the 
practice of other churches in the matter, and the Assembly has sent down to 
the Presbyteries a recommendation or proposal for their consideration which 
may probably shape the legislation of next year. It is briefly that the Presby- 
teries shall make triennial visitations of all the congregations within their 
bounds, and that, in cases of proved inefficiency, the Church shall have power 
to separate ministers from their congregations by an authoritative act. 

There was the usual annual debate on the disestablishment question. It 
has ceased, however, to be “‘a burning question”; indeed, it has almost ceased 
to be a dividing question; there was no bitterness or excitement manifest in 
the Assembly, the conviction having become general that’disestablishment is 
no life-&nd-death question to the Free Church, which can therefore afford 
quietly to wait the development of God’s providential purposes. There were 
three motions before the court. Dr. Rainy kept to the old historic basis 
which regards disestablishment and disendowment as demanded by the protest 
of 1843. He spoke calmly and even kindly, not as a sectarian seeking sec- 
tarian ends, but as a Scottish Presbyterian who sees in disestablishment the 
removal of the chief bar to the reunion of the several Presbyterian Churches 
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of Scotland. Lord Aberdeen’s suggestion for the redistribution of the eccle- 
siastical funds among the different churches was spoken of as a quite imprac- 
ticable proposal. Mr. Taylor's motion wanted “reform, not destruction,” that 
is, an establishment reconstructed on the basis of the Free Church, Professor 
Lindsay’s motion demanded disestablishment on the ground of religious 
equality, because it was a question that affected all the other Christian churches 
of Scotland as well as Free Churchmen. The motion of Dr, Rainy, however, 
was carried by 365 votes to gt against that of Professor Lindsay. Thus, the 
issue which the two Assemblies have agreed to present to the country is dis- 
establishment and disendowment pure and simple. 

The report of the Sustentation Fund showed a slight increase for the year, 
the contributions amounting to £171,358 as against £171,156 last year. 
The equal dividend for the year was declared to be £160, with, however, an 
additional sum of £17 this year against “21 last year, under the head of 
higher surplus. The Sustentation Fund stands and will long abide as the best 
monument of Chalmers’ genius in ecclesiastical finance. When first devised 
it was the natural and almost necessary means of supporting the old constitu- 
tion of the Church as a territorial institution, embracing every part of the 
land, and for making the minister still, to some extent, independent of the in- 
dividual congregation. It stands midway, in fact, between mere congregational 
voluntaryism and the too secure and often selfish position of established in- 
cumbencies. It is the equipoise between too close centralization on the one 
hand and mere congregational isolation or individualism on the other. It 
owes its efficiency, indeed, quite as much to its flexibility as to its rigidity, but 
the spirit which sustains it in continuous vigor is that which demands in the true 
spirit of Christianity that ‘all things should be common.” 

The Finance Report exhibits the entire income of the Church for the year 
as £626,028, which is less than the previous year by £4,000, but this reduc. 
tion is explained by the fact of a large legacy given to the College Fund. © 
Generally, all the funds of the Church show an increase, even in spite of de- 
pressed trade. The membership of the Church is 324,000, an increase of 2,000 
in the year, This gives a contribution of almost £2 to each member. 

A project has been started to extinguish all the debt of the Church, amount- 
ing to £119,549, before the year 1893, which will be the jubilee of the body. 
Subscriptions are solicited to be raised within five years, commencing after 
next Assembly. 

Mr. Ross Taylor, in the absence of Professor Bruce, who was in weak 
health, brought up the report of the committee on “the readjustment of 
agencies.” The object is to dispose of the various agencies at the Church’s 
command—aministers, licentiates, students, lay-workers—so as to cover the 
whole land with a network of evangelistic ordinances. ‘The operations of this 
committee have become necessary through the shifting of the population 
caused by the drift of trade, there being a constant stream of migration from 
the rural districts into the cities. As the Free Church has a national mission, 
it must follow the population wherever it goes. The necessity for such a read- 


justment is seen in the fact that there are seventy-five congregations with less 
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than 100 members and 358 with less than 200. The present religious divisions 
of Scotland intensify the evil, for there are many districts in which there are 
three ministers doing only the work of one. Therefore the report looks hope- 
fully to the prospect of a union of the three great churches as opening the 
way to a readjustment on a still more comprehensive scale. The committee 
was reappointed to continue its inquiries, 

The attention of the court was turned to the: leakage of members which 
takes place everywhere in the Church, many dropping out of sight through 
their shifting from one part of the country to the other. A more efficient 
system of registration is being prepared to meet this evil. 

Dr. Goold submitted the College Committee report, which shows that 248 
regular students, of whom 130 are graduates, have been attending the three 
colleges of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen. The endowments of Edin- 
burgh now amount to £128,143, those of Aberdeen to £449,360.: There are 
seven professors in Edinburgh, including such well-known names as Rainy, 
Davidson, Smeaton, and Blaikie; six in Glasgow, including Bruce, Candlish, 
Lindsay, and Drummond; and five in Aberdeen, including David Brown and 
Salmond. The tone of the three colleges was never higher or more satis- 
factory than at present. There is a special anxiety in the Free Church to pro- 
vide men well qualified to act as evangelists. 

The reports of the various missions for the year were most encouraging. 
The income for all the missions amounted to £107,245. A noble bequest 
of £17,000 has been left during the year for the use of native ministerial and 
medical missionaries. In the Foreign field, which includes India, Africa, 
Syria, and the New Hebrides, 489 adult converts were added to the Church, 
and 475 children baptized. The six colleges and 250 schools have been 
attended by 16,233 scholars and students. In the Jewish field, baptisms of 
adults and children are reported from Constantinople. It was stated in the 
report that three hundred Jews are now ministers in various Christian churches. 
The Continental Mission report showed that the Free Church maintains nine 
sanctioned charges—five in Italy, two in France, and one each in Switzerland 
and Portugal, besides supplying eleven stations, of which Geneva and Vienna 
are new. The Colonial Mission report showed the efforts made to build up 
the churches in the colonies. ‘The convener said that the population of the 
British colonies was more than four times that of the colonies of all other 
nations, and that England has six colonists for one resident at home, while 
France has six home residents for one colonist. ‘Twenty-two thousand Scotch- 
men emigrated during the year. More than £160,000 has been contributed 
since the Disruption to assist in the foundation of colonial Presbyterianism, 
which has now its six or seven Assemblies, that of Canada alone being nearly 
as large as the Free Church itself. The Home Mission report is a proof how 
energetically the Free Church is grappling with the great task of evangelizing 
the masses. ‘Thirty ordinary stations have added during the year 263 com- 
municants to the churches, while two territorial mission-stations, thirty-four 
church-extension charges, nineteen territorial church-extension charges, and 
eighty-six congregational missions, have been in active operation. 
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The Sabbath-school system is worked with much energy. There are 16,109 
teachers and 205,392 scholars. Competitive examinations are held yearly on 
special subjects. ‘Temperanee is likewise a popular cause in the Free Church, 
Upwards of 550 of the ministers, seven-eighths of the divinity students, and a 
large proportion of the Christian workers, are total abstainers. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD. 


This influential Church, with its 557 congregations, represents the various 
bodies of seceders who withdrew from the Established Church a century and 
a half ago. It has had a notable history in Scotland. It can boast of its 
generations of erudite and evangelical divines, including, not to speak of the 
Erskines, such theologians of a later date as John Brown, of Haddington ; 
George Lawson, of Selkirk ; John Dick, of Glasgow ; and John Cairns, of Edin- 
burgh ; in biblical science, John Eadie stands pre-eminent ; in Church history, 
A. B. Grosart and Andrew Thomson ; in moral philosophy, Henry Calderwood ; 
while in general literature or poetry, it can claim Michael Bruce, the author of 
‘**The Ode to the Cuckoo”; Robert Pollok, the author of the “Course of 
Time,” and John Brown, the author of * Rab and his Friends,” whose delicate 
humor and pathos have charmed the world. Thomas Carlyle was reared in 
the Secession, and owed what has been called his “ natural Calvinism” to the 
training of the Calvinistic pulpit of Ecclefechan. John Ker is the first ser- 
mon-writer in the United Kingdom. His single volume of sermons attained 
such a sale among Oxford and Cambridge men as never greeted the sermons 
of Chalmers, Guthrie, Candlish, or McLeod. The United Presbyterians mostly 
belong to the working classes, and therefore find their strongest seats in the 
great towns, especially Glasgow, where they are undoubtedly the most numer- 
ous of the three Presbyterian denominations. They occupy the place in Scot- 
land which in England may be said to be held by the Protestant Dissenters 
generally. 

The Synod met in Edinburgh on Monday, the 4th of May, in their noble hall, 
which serves also as their theological college. Originally erected as a theatre, 
it has been adapted to its present purposes at a cost of £50,000. Unlike the 
two larger Assemblies, the Synod is not a representative body. The members 
in attendance were 460 ministers, 317 elders, and 6 missionaries, 

The outgoing Moderator, Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, who is the leader of the 
Voluntary party in the denomination, took occasion, before leaving the chair, 
to repudiate the proposal of Lord Aberdeen, already referred to, declaring that 
the United Presbyterians would never go to the legislature to beg endowments 
either for themselves or for others, and that the united Church of the future 
must be sought apart from acts of Parliament in the principles of the New 
Testament. : 

Dr. Logan Aikman, a worthy Glasgow minister of forty years’ standing, was 
elected Moderator. 

The statistics of the year give the total number of members as 179,891, 
against 178,195 in the previous year. There are now 11,564 Sabbath.school 
teachers, with an increase of 221 in the year, engaged in the instruction of 
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92,014 scholars, representing an increase of 1,570 in the same period. The 
finance of the year represents almost uniform progress. The total amount re- 
ceived during the year 1884, from all congregational sources, was £352,665, 
showing an increase in 1883 of £11,650. But, as there was a falling off of 
£18,743 in non-congregational sources, principally legacies, the result of the 
year is an actual decrease of £7,092, the figures for 1883 and 1884 being re- 
spectively £397,288 and £3yo,196. But the actual result shows a contribu- 
tion of more than £2 per member. 

The average stipend of the ministers is £14 less than last year, but even 
with this reduction the United Presbyterian Church pays the highest average 
stipend of any Church in Scotland, It could hardly do so if, like the Free 
Church, it aimed at a territorial existence, and extended its operations into the 
Highlands and the poorer Lowlands, The minimum stipend which had been £ 200 
for eight years, fell last year to £186 (with a manse), the amount given to the 
stipend augmentation fund—(£15,652)—being £3,365 less than in 1883. 
(Sir Peter Coats, of Paisley, one of the most generous men in Scotland, paid 
£10 to each of 49 ministers who suffered from the deficiency of the fund. Of 
course, there are congregations which give their ministers more than double 
and treble the amount of the minimum stipend). The causes of the decline are 
depression of trade in towns, the shifting of population, the action of landlords 
in rural districts, who are hostile to the settlement or increase of voluntaries 
on their estates, A large committee was appointed to consider the whole sub- 
ject of ministerial income, and another to inquire into the case of territorial 
hardship inflicted upon the denomination by landlords. It is gratifying to 
know that the stipend of the ministers has increased 31 per cent. in the last 
seventeen years, 

As the subject of Disestablishment was referred to in the Established Church 
by way of unanimous and vehement defence, it was referred to in the United 
Presbyterian Church by way of well-nigh unanimous and equally vehement at- 
tack. Yet the Synod was in no mood for personalities ; the question has got 
purged of passion and feeling, and is now one of pure principle ; accordingly 
an attempt to attack the orthodoxy and sincerity of Professors in the chairs of 
the Establishment was warmly resented by the audience. Dr. Hutton empha- 
sized the fact that the long silence of the Established Church under Voluntary 
attacks had been at last broken by the threatened legislation of the new Par- 
liament, and he defended what had been regarded by some of his brethren as 
the harsh and inequitable provisions of Mr, Dick Peddie’s bill, declaring that 
he only wanted to prevent a re-endowment of the Church of Scotland—a 
flowing back of the funds through secret channels to the disestablished body— 
such as had given seven or eight millions sterling to the Irish Episcopal 
Church, now disestablished. There was practically*no difference of opinion in 
the Synod, so far as disestablishment was concerned, though some members 
were not satisfied with the disendowment clauses of the Peddie bill. But by 
an overwhelming majority, it was resolved to petition Parliament in support of 
the measure in question. 

The College of the Synod was reported as in a most prosperous condition, 
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No less than 108 students were enrolled last November, The sum of £1,441 
was expended during the year in scholarships. A lady has bequeathed a sum 
of £5,700 for a travelling scholarship and lectureship’ Since the appointment 
of Professor Cairns and Professor Ker, the divinity hall has entered upon an 
entirely new career of usefulness. The overflow of students has increased the 
number of licentiates beyond the immediate wants of the body, there being 
now forty licentiates, and only seven vacancies. Dr, Ker suggested in the 
Synod that no licentiate ought to be settled in a congregation till he had ac- 
quired six months’ practical experience in connection with some department 
of congregational work. . 

In addition to the usual missionary meeting, which is always a wise, attract- 
ive feature in the Synod’s proceedings, there was a private conference held 
upon the best means of extending the Church, strengthening its influence, 
supporting and administering the church-funds, and overcoming the various 
hindrances to church-work arising from the intellectual and social atmosphere 
of the times. Three exceedingly suggestive papers were read by young min- 
isters of the body, and Professors Cairns and Ker wound up the conference 
in practically the same terms by emphasizing the importance of a living 
Christianity as the best evidence in its favor. 

The temperance cause is vigorously worked by the Synod, as we may infer 
from the fact that 285 of its ministers and go per cent. of its students are 
total abstainers. 

There was a discussion on the evils of the bazaar system as a method of 
raising money for religious purposes. One speaker described bazaars as 
“congregational wringing-machines.” As the system of lotteries weakened 
the force of the Church’s testimony against the practice of gambling, it was 
resolved to condennn it, and sessions were urged to discountenance all ques- 
tionable methods of promoting the success of bazaars. 

There was a very interesting and earnest discussion on the best method of 
dealing with inefficient ministers. The subject was brought up by Mr. Duncan 
McLaren, Jr., an Edinburgh layman, Three plans were suggested—to revive 
the old system of superintendence, to appoint pastors for a limited period, or 
to increase the power of Presbyteries in dealing with cases of inefficiency, 
The tenure of the pastorate is virtually life-long in all the Presbyterian 
churches of the United Kingdom. There is no disposition in any quarter to 
countenance the Methodist system of itinerancy—which is only to be found, 
outside Methodism, among the Welsh Presbyterians—nor to have a limited 
term of service. But an impression prevails that the prosperity of congrega- 
tions would be greatly promoted if the Presbyteries were invested with power 
—subject, of course, to the usual right of appeal—to disannex a minister 
from his congregation, in case of proved inefficiency, The whole subject, 
however, has been postponed till next year. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Synod has resolved upon the publication of 
a handbook on the history and distinctive principles of the United Presby- 
terian Church. This step has become necessary on account of the misrepre- 
sentations contained in the published lectures of clergymen of the Church of 
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Scotland, delivered a year or two ago in the historic Church of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh. The story of the secession will be a noble one, and will be read 
far beyond Scotland. Happily, there are literary men in the denomination, 
like Professor Cairns, Dr. Andrew Thomson, and Professor Graham—now, 
however, in the English Presbyterian Church—capable of doing the work in a 
style that will make it quite an event in religious literature. 

The Moderator in his closing address emphasized the place and the duty of 
the United Presbyterian Church as contending for the spiritual independence 
of the Church, and its entire freedom from State-pay and State-control. 


ORIGINAL SECESSION SYNOD, 


This small but respectable body, with its 39 congregations, claims to repre- 
sent in all their strictness the principles of the original seceders from the 
Established Church a century and a half ago. It has maintained its position 
apart from those seceders who form what is now the United Presbyterian 
Synod, by its refusal to accept voluntaryism, and its unflinching testimony on 
behalf of the establishment of religion by the State. It is interesting to 
observe, concerning all the ecclesiastical divisions in Scotland, that they have 
had nothing to do with questions of Church-government, as all the seceding 
parties took their stand primarily upon some contested view of the relative 
duties of Church and State. They have all remained Presbyterian without 
exception, maintaining an unshaken loyalty to the Westminster Confession, 
the secessions having, indeed, arisen out of the deep conviction that the 
Church of Scotland was not Presbyterian enough or was not conformed with 
sufficient strictness to all the principles and ideas of Presbyterianism. We 
may say that “in Scotland there are no sects, only parties.” The original 
secession, small as it is, has had the high distinction of having produced 
the greatest historian of Scotch Presbytery—Dr. Thomas McCrie — whose 
lives of Knox and Melville are history as well as biography, and have 
done more than any other works to celebrate the glory of the Scotch Refor- 
mation, 

The Synod met in Edinburgh in the first week of May, under the presi- 
dency of Professor Spence, one of its two College Professors, The income 
for all the schemes of the Church for the year was £1,500. Its dividend 
was the highest ever paid to its ministers, but this only reache$ the moderate 
figure of £133 and a manse. There was no subject of importance under 
discussion except that of disestablishment. The court stoutly upheld’ the 
distinctive principle of the body that it is the duty of the State to establish 
religion and to secure the maintenance of ordinances in the land. The bill 
of Mr. Dick Peddie was condemned for its Erastianism, and the United Pres- 
byterians were censured for their support of a bill with such a character. It 
is difficult to say what effect disestablishment, if carried out, would have upon 
the separate position of this Church, The subject of Fast Days, which has 
been occupying the attention of all the Scotch Churches, was brietly discussed, 
as there is a tendency to do away with them altogether, but the Synod left all 
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arrangements in this matter to the prudence of Sessions. The subject of sac- 
ramental wine has been troubling the peace of many churches in these islands, 
It came up for discussion in the Synod in connection with an appeal of Mr. 
William Morton, of Glasgow, who had been refused a token of admission to 
the Lord’s Table by the Session of his congregation, for passing the cup 
because the wine used was fermented. For ten years he had passed the cup 
without any denial of his privileges. The question of the wines of Scripture 


was duly discussed, and the Synod by a majority of 18 to 2 upheld the decision 
of the Session. 


THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD, 


This very small body of Cameronians—as they are called by others, not by 
themselves—claims to be the legitimate representative of both the first and 
the second Reformation. It contains nine congregations. It is well known that 
it refused to accept the Revolution settlement of 1690, and has ever since 
protested in honorable poverty against the defection of both Church and State 
from the old covenanted attainments. It has always held the descending obli- 
gation of the covenants; it maintains that the historic identity of the Church 
of Scotland consists in its being free rather than established; and therefore it 
protests against the present conditions of Scottish establishment, The 
progress of time, however, has greatly reduced its numerical importance, In 
1863 it split in two parts, upon the question of the oath of British allegiance, 
which the great majority of its ministers desired’to leave an open question, 
The minority who now constitute the Reformed Presbyterian Synod held, con- 
sistently with their latest testimony in 1837-39, that the British oath of allegi- 
“ance implied complicity with the evils of the British constitution, and that 
consequently Christian men could neither consistently take the oath or vote 
for those who took it. The majority held that each of the four Testimonies 
emitted by the body since 1687 had made changes in the matter of the Church 
relative to the State ; the payment of taxes, serving on juries, the swearing 
of judicial oaths, all forbidden at one time, having been from time to time 
conceded. They therefore pleaded that the modification of the last Testimony 
in 1863 was quite consistent and justifiable ; but they asked no more than that 
it should be left an open question, pleading that the oath of allegiance made 
no man responsible for the evils of the constitution, but rather enabled 
Christian men to get them altered or removed. A division then took place, 
and in 1876—thirteen years after—the majority, consisting of about forty 
ministers and congregations, joined the Free Church of Scotland. The 
Reformed Presbyterian Church has thus become smaller in Scotland than in 
either Ireland or America. 

The Synod met in Glasgow in the first week in June under the presidency 
of the Rev, John Martin, of Wishaw, Moderator. It was reported that the mini- 
mum of ministerial stipends had been maintained through the year, notwith- 
standing the depression of trade. All the ministers were reported as total 
abstainers, The Synod supports one missionary, the Rev. Dr. Martin at 
Antioch, and intends to appoint another, The Synod expressed its regret that 
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the Cumberland Presbyterians had been admitted into the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council, and that the agreement to use only inspired psalmody at its sittings had 
been departed from. It is usual for the Synod to emit a manifesto yearly on 
“ The Signs of the Times,” in which note is taken of the dark and the bright 
sides of life in Church and State. The committee this year called special atten- 
tion to the prevalence of gambling in business, and of sport, the popularity 
of sporting newspapers, church bazaars, the strifes and divisions of political 
life, the decay of reverence among the young, the effrontery of popery, and 
the too acquiescent temper of Protestantism in presence of such perils. Yet 
they bore testimony likewise to the magnificent devotion of the Christian 
Church, especially in her younger members, the growth of the love of litera- 
ture, though there was an absence of interest in historical and other graver 
studies, and the marvellous openings made by geographical explorers for the 
advance of the Gospel into barbarous lands. 

The ministers of this body, like their brethren in other lands, have always 
maintained a high standard cf pulpit efficiency. 


ENGLAND, 
ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD. 


The vicissitudes of Presbyterianism in England are matters of familiar 
knowledge to students of ecclesiastical history, It is a fact of striking import 
that England, which gave to the Presbyterian Church the Westminster Standards 
—the only standards which were ever imposed on the whole United Kingdom 
—should have failed to secure them for herself. The Presbyterian Church of 
to-day is “the little sister” among British Presbyterian Churches, with its 
283 congregations, but with a singularly strong and aggressive organization, 
and its modern expansion dates from that great spiritual movement in Scotland, 
of which the Free Church is the most conspicuous manifestation. It has had 
to work for forty years against the disadvantage of two false ideas in the 
English mind—first, that it is not a native but a Scotch denomination, and, 
secondly, that it is Unitarian in doctrine. As to the first point, it can trace 
its way back past the Westminster Assembly to Cartwright, to Tyndale, and even 
to Wickliffe himself, and if the majority of its ministers for forty years back 
have been either Scotchmen or Irishmen, they came to England not to found 
a new church, but to restore the old church which defied Charles and Laud in 
the seventeenth century, and is still faithfully represented by a few congrega- 
tions, chiefly in the North of England. These combined together in Presby- 
teries, and constituted a Synod with the old Westminster Standards, As to the 
second point, the Church of to-day is thoroughly orthodox, but suffers from the 
Unitarians in England calling themselves Presbyterians, that they may retain 
their hold on property bequeathed by orthodox ancestors, though they have 
long abandoned the Presbyterian polity, and have no connection with any 
Presbyterian Church in the world. The old Arianism of the eighteenth 
century arose in fact from Presbytery as a system having been allowed to fall 
entirely into abeyance. The Church of to-day, consisting as it does of a native 
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English element, powerfully reinforced from Scotland, has brought a large 
accession of force to the cause of Evangelical doctrine and Christian liberty 
in England. The union of 1877 with the United Presbyterians added fresh 
vigor to the old denomination, for it elicited a splendid burst of liberality in 
the shape of a Thanksgiving Fund of £147,000; and if a farther union can 
be effected with the Welsh Presbyterians, better known as the Calvinistic 
Methodists, there will be a singularly powerful organization of Presbytery in 
England, represented by some 1,400 or 1,500 congregations, and embodying 
the firmest type of Westminster orthodoxy. ‘The English Presbyterian is 
essentially a home-mission church, and has attained its remarkable growth 
within a very few years by the intense energy it has thrown into this department 
of work. It has meanwhile adjusted its machinery to the conditions of English 
life, and has at last a chance, for the first time in two centuries, of getting 
itself understood in England. Its success must depend.under God's blessing 
upon its fidelity to the Westminster Standards, and its adaptation to the com- 
plex religious conditions of the English society around it. Mr. Spurgeon, at — 
the reception held by the Moderator at the late Synod, hoped the Presbyterians 
would never abandon the Westminster Confession, as they could not easily 
come by anything better. It must also be said that, amidst the looseness and 
formlessness of Evangelical Dissent, the English Presbyterians will present an 
example of cohesiveness and order in ecclesiastical organization, which must 
appeal favorably to a people accustomed to the dignity of a hierarchy and the 
restraint of authority. This Church is not without the prestige of names dis- 
tinguished by eloquence, learning, or saintliness. James Hamilton, Oswald 
Dykes, and Donald Fraser, may be named among its preachers ; Alexander B. 
Grosart, the greatest living authority in Puritan literature, among its historians ; 
Bruce has made his mark in literature by his history of “The Roman Wall”; 
the devout Sandeman, the saintly and heroic William Burns, and the learned 
Chinese scholar, Carstairs Douglas, have invested the Foreign mission with a 
peculiar glory. 

The Synod met in London in the last week of April under the presidency 
of the Rev. Robert Taylor, of London. He referred to the happy union of 
nine years ago as having issued in a fusion so complete that even an ecclesi- 
astical microscope of the highest power could not detect any line of junction, 
or any difference in the structure or color, sentiment or tone. There was no 
church in the land, he further observed, whose ministers were more loyal to 
the doctrines of grace, not blown about by the so-called spirit of the age, and 
so homogeneous in theological opinion that there were no high or low, broad 
or narrow parties, not even distinct schools of thought. 

The statistical committee’s report showed a high average of liberalitysto all 
the schemes of the Church during the year. There was an increase of four 
congregations, the total number being now 283. The congregational income 
was £178,031, of which £138,139 was for the ordinary requirement of con- 
gregations, and £39,892 for temporary purposes. The buildings of the Church, 
including schools, are insured at £897,569, representing upwards of £1,350,- 
coo. There is a debt of £99,328 on church buildings, and of £9,859 on 
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manses, making a total debt of £109,187. The ministerial stipends paid in 
1884 were £86,030 against £86,040 in 1883, the average stipend being £310 
in 1884 against £304 in 1883. The equal dividend has been £200 for the 
last six years. ; 

The largest stipends are in the Presbytery of London, where four exceed 
41,000 ; but the-highest average stipend— £4 413—is in the Presbytery of Liver- 
pool. The progress of the Church may be estimated by the fact that between 
1859 and 1884 the membership grew from 29,000 to 58,423; the congregations 
from 148 to 283 in the same period; and the income from £80,000 to £178,- 
o3t. The figures for the present year show that the English Presbyterian 
Church holds the first place in liberality among the churches of the United 
Kingdom, the rate per member being about £3.11. 

The Church has lost a generous supporter by the death of Robert Barbour, 
Esq., of Bolesworth Castle, His last gift was a double bequest of £5,000 
each to the church-building fund and to the fund for college-scholarships. 

The chief interest attaches to the Home Mission Report, which shows that 
the Church is limited by nothing but the want of funds to build churches and 
organize congregations as fast as they are required. The Church-Extension 
part of the scheme shows a quiet increase of preaching-stations and new con- 
gregations, including the establishment of congregations in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, in which part of the work the Presbyterians of Scotland and Ireland 
are expected to bear a part. It is a noble venture to carry Presbyterianism 
into these two great University seats, where it once held no undistinguished 
place. ‘The grants paid for church-extension were £ 1,233. 

The committee demands a larger amount of consideration for this fund, which 
is vital to the growth of Presbyterianism in the English towns, Accordingly, 
it has this year reorganized it. An impression existed that if the raising of 
funds and the disbursement of them were left more in the hands of parties in 
the districts where they were raised and expended, instead of in the hands of 
a committee meeting uniformly in London, and therefore composed largely of 
men from the London district, there would be a new development given to 
the Christian liberality and activity of the Church. Accordingly, the new 
scheme gathers the ten Presbyteries into three groups, each of which shall have 
a separate Home Mission Board appointed under synodical regulations and 
responsible to the Synod. Each board will be largely composed of the “lay” 
or business element in the districts which is not often represented in the Pres- 
byteries, and will be charged with the raising and the spending of the money 
within its own district. There will still be preserved the general Home Mis- 
sion Committee, to take a general oversight and guard against any serious 
divergence of practice in the three districts. The functions of Presbyteries 
are to be in no way affected by the new reorganization of the mission, only 
they will find the boards sitting near their own door and meeting monthly 
instead of once in three months, ' 

The next important subject discussed by the Synod was the Church’s rela- 
tion to the Westminister Confession of Faith. This rather delicate question 
arose, probably, out of the union of the United Presbyterian congregations 
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with the Synod in 1877, for the United Presbyterian Synod of Scotland in 1879 
passed a declaratory statement of the sense in which it understood certain 
parts of the Confession, and the brethren settled in England naturally desired 
that the same course should be followed by the English Synod. The subject 
has been up for several years. It is not easy to touch a question of this sort 
without awakening a legitimate apprehension both within and without the 
Church, as to the exact meaning of the movement. Opn its first introduction, 
much was said in the Synod that was calculated, at least, not to allay these 
apprehensions ; but subsequent discussions seemed to show that there was no 
idea of a doctrinal departure from the Calvinistic type of theology or of any 
restless desire to dispense with creeds altogether. A large and representative 
committee was accordingly appointed, with carefully defined instructions, to 
consider the whole matter of the Church’s relation to the Confession of Faith. 
Dr. Dykes, of London, submitted the report for 1885, which began with notic- 
ing a recommendation of the committee of 1884, that the formula for ministers, 
licentiates, and elders should henceforth be in the words—“ the system of 
doctrine contained in the Westminster Confession of Faith,” instead of the 
present formula—“the doctrine of the Westminster Confession of Faith,” 
This is to adopt the terms of the American Presbyterian formula. The com- 
mittee remitted this proposal to the Presbyteries for their decision and found 
that three of the ten Presbyteries favored the change, while seven refrained 
from expressing any judgment in the matter till all. the proposals of the com- 
mittee were fully before them. This proposal has accordingly been allowed 
to stand over for future decision. The committee of 1885, which had been 
instructed to prepare a declaratory statement, explaining the sense in which 
the Church accepts the Westminster Confession of Faith, submitted the resnlt 
of their labors to the Synod, and recommended its adoption. ‘The statement 
in question declares for the information of those outside the Church that the 
doctrine of redemption in the Confession, particularly in reference to God's 
election, is held consistently with the clearest and fullest proclamation both of 
God’s loving offer of mercy to every sinner and of every man’s individual re- 
sponsibility for the reception or rejection of the Gospel. It is further declared 
that the Confession does not deny the existence and value of the natural 
vittues ; that it does not follow from the teaching of the Confession as to the 
necessity of Christ’s mediation and the use of the ordinary means of grace, 
that those dying in infancy are lost, or that God may not extend his mercy to 
those beyond the reach of the means of grace. It then declares that the 
Church does not accept any statement in the Confession which favors, or may 
be regarded as favoring intolerance or persecution, while it recognizes full 
liberty of opinion on such points in the Confession as do not enter into the 
substance of the faith. 

The committee likewise submitted their judgment upon another matter 
which they were instructed to consider, namely: ‘the preparation of a com- 
pendium of fundamental doctrine, and the uses which such a compendium 
might advantageously serve.’” They reported that such a compendium would 
be at once a testimony to those beyond the Church’s communion, and would 
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serve as a guide for the instruction of the people, especially of the younger 
members. It was proposed in committee to recommend that this compendium 
should supersede the Westminster Confession as the subordinate standard of 
the Church ; but this proposal was negatived, and the question of the further 
uses of the compendium was left to the future judgment of the Church. 

The report of the committee was carefully discussed by the Synod. On the 
motion to adopt it Professor Leone Levi moved an amendment purporting 
that before adopting an authoritative statement which meant that the doctrine 
of the Confession was to be controlled and modified by the other doctrines 
contained in the declaratory statement, and that the recognition of liberty of 
opinion in such points as do not enter into the “ substance of faith” can mean 
nothing else than that the Confession is to cease to express the profession of 
belief in all points not of the “substance of faith,” that the “substance of 
faith” ought first to be defined, and that the declaratory statement should be 
referred to the Presbyteries for their consideration. He pointed out in his 
speech the dangers arising from changes that would affect the Model Trust- 
deed of the Church. Mr. G, B. Bruce, of London, moved another amend- 
ment, providing that the Synod should merely “receive’’ the declaratory 
statement, instead of “approving it generally.” After much discussion, Pro- 
fessor Levi's amendment was withdrawn, Mr, Bruce’s amendment rejected by 
a large majority, and Dr. Dykes’ resolution was, after some explanations and 
concessions, carried unanimously, 

The reports of the various missions supported by the Synod were very en- 
couraging. A vigorous and prosperous mission is maintained in China at an 
annual expense last year of £12,054. In the Island of Formosa, the converts 
have been formed into well-ordered congregations, which have laid the founda- 
tions of a Presbyterian Church of China, There is also a small mission in 
India. The Jewish Mission confines its operations to London. 

The College Committee reported that in equipment and efficiency the 
college was never in a more healthy condition. Its Professors, Chalmers, 
Graham, Gibb, and Elmslie, are all men of high reputation for sound and 
accurate scholarship. The Synod adopted a recommendation of the com- 
mittee to include Elementary Hebrew Grammar among the subjects of the en- 
trance-examination in future, so as to raise the standard of Hebrew scholar- 
ship. ‘The finance of the college showed a deficiency in the year. Dr. Dykes 
urged the congregations to provide a sum in advance of the £942 contributed 
last year. The report on the instruction of youth shows there are 76,000 
children in the Sabbath-schools, under 7,000 teachers, and describes the pro- 
visions for examination in the Catechism and for improving the music of the 
schools, The trading account of the Publication Committee for the year 
shows a gross profit of £456. Arrangements have been made with the Pres- 
byterian Publication Board of America to supply the Church with valuable 
publications on favorable terms, 

Steps have been taken by the Synod for the preparation of a history of 
English Presbyterianism. The Rev. A. H. Drysdale, of Morpeth, has been 
appointed to this interesting work with a promised honorarium of at least 
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£00. Nothing is more needed at present than a thoroughly good history of 
Presbyterianism in England, which has suffered greatly in reputation at, the 
hands of Anglican and Dissenting historians. There are ample stores of 
manuscript for such a work. We wish all success to Mr. Drysdale in his en- 
terprise. 


SYNOD OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND IN ENGLAND. 


The Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843 was carried into the 
Presbyterianism of England, for the majority of the congregations espoused the 
cause of the Free Church, leaving a small minority in relationship with the 
Established Church. The Rev, John Cumming, D.D., of Crown Court, 
Covent Garden, was, for more than a generation, the popular representative of 
this body. His congregation has since moved away to a more fashionable 
quarter of London, and the Rev. Donald M’Leod, a very popular minister, is 
his successor. 

The Synod, which includes twenty congregations, met in May last, in Lon- 
don, under the presidency of Mr. Woodside, of Carlisle, Moderator. 

The principal work of the Synod consisted in receiving statistical reports 
from the several Presbyteries and congregations under its jurisdiction, from 
which it appeared that the progress of the year in revenue, membership, Sab- 
bath-school work, church agencies, had not only been fairly maintained, but in 
some. instances very considerably increased. This was especially the case with 
Dr. M’Leod’s new church in Belgravia, , 

The clerk read a letter from the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, expressing sympathy with the ministers and congregations of the Synod 
in the difficult and peculiar circumstances in which they were placed. 

The Rev. Dr. Oswald Dykes appeared as a deputy from the English Pres- 
byterian Synod, and met with a very cordial reception. 

There is happily a very friendly feeling between this small body and the 
larger body, which now so worthily represents the progressive Presbyterianism 
of England. A union will undoubtedly take place some day between them, 
after changes have come about in Scotland, which will affect the relative po- 
sition of both bodies, 


WALES. 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 


This influential Christian Church is unique in its historical development, for 
it was primarily an offshoot of the Church of England, and it has only grad- 
ually become Presbyterian through the necessity of growth. This fact 
accounts for the slight differences of its organization from that of Presbyterian 
Churches elsewhere. It has two quarterly associations, corresponding to our 
Synods, one for North Wales and the other for South Wales, each with its col- 
lege, its home mission, and its own fund for ministers’ widows and orphans, 
The great feature of the associations is public preaching, to which immense 
crowds convene from the surrounding districts. The General Assembly was 
only formed in 1864, and takes cognizance of appeals from the two associa- 
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tions, inanages the Foreign Mission, and takes care of the magazines and con- 
nexional literature of the Church. It is made up of less than 150 representa- 
tives from Presbyteries, not from congregations, and its Moderator is always 
appointed a year beforehand, ‘There are 1,211 congregations in the denomi- 
nation, with 354 pastors, 612 itinerant ministers, and 4,483 deacons, It was 
only in 1811 that the Welsh Methodists began to ordain ministers for them- 
selves, for during their earlier history they were dependent upon the Church of 
England for preachers, or accepted the services of unordained itinerants, In 
1823 a Confession of Faith was drawn up, based on the Westminster Confes- 
sion, and adopted as the symbolic standard of the denomination. The General 
Assembly was held this year in the third week of July. The statistical report 
showed a continuous progress in almost every department of Church-work, 
The number of communicants is 128,374; total sum raised for Church pur- 
poses, £173,845. The present chapel debt is 4 3°8,962, being £17,050 less 
than last year. 

The rapid growth of the English language, in displacing the old Gaelic, 
destroys the happy isolation hitherto enjoyed by the pious Welshmen. It was 
their Gaelic that saved them from the invasion of English Deism in the last 
century, Now they must be prepared to accept the grand literature of 
England, with all its good and all its evil. There is alsv in process an entire 
reorganization of the whole educational machinery of Wales. These subjects 
were all discussed at the Assembly, Three National University Colleges have 
been established at Bangor, Cardiff, and Aberystwyth, necessitating a complete 
remodelling of the denominational colleges at Bala and Trevecca, which have 
now to be turned into exclusively theological seminaries. Welsh ministers are 
henceforth to be trained in English, so as to be able to watch over the growing 
English causes of the denomination. It is gratifying to observe that there is 
at present an unusual literary activity in Wales. The commentary of Principal 
Edwards on | irst Corinthians holds a very high place at a time when Anglican 
divines have been so successfully rivalling the Germans in the field of exposi- 
tion, The Rev. Owen Jones publishes a volume on “Seven of the Great 
Preachers of Wales.” 


IRELAND, 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

The modern history of Irish Presbyterianism dates from 1830, when the 
Arians withdrew from the Synod of Ulster, and the way was prepared for a 
union with the Secession ten years later. The first trace of Presbyterianism 
in Ulster goes back more than two centuries and a half. For a century and 
a half the Presbyterians were either outside the pale of the law or were 
weighted down with civil disabilities. They have now had a century of entire 
freedom, though marked by incessant struggles with hostile influences in the 
society around them. In 1869 the link of endowment which bound them to 
the State was severed by the legis!ature, and they are now stronger than they 
ever were in organization, in liberality, in evangelistic power, and in spiritual 
zeal. They have 555 congregations, and their ministers number upwards of 
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600. The people, who are mostly agricultural in their pursuits, have written 
their character in very legible features on the broad acres of the province of 
Ulster. The strength of the Church lies in this province, but it maintains 
seventy congregations in the other three provinces. Though emigration has 
been thinning its membership for more than a century and a half, it has grown 
so rapidly all along that it still represents almost one half of the whole Prot- 
estantism of Ireland. As a Church it is singularly homogeneous in the whole 
range of its opinions and its interests, and has kept to the Westminster theol- 
ogy as firmly as it has preserved the Scotch character and habits of life. 

The Assembly met on the 1st of June in Belfast, under the presidency of 
the Rev. James W. Whigham, of Ballinasloe, Moderator. His appointment 
was due mainly to his connection with the Home Mission. The Assembly is 
not representative. 

The statistical report of the year showed a very gratifying progress in num- 
bers, liberality, and work, The sum total raised last year for all purposes— 
4£,161,226—was the largest ever reached, being £11,000 in excess of the pre- 
vious year, ‘There is an increase in all the funds except in that for sustenta- 
tion. It is necessary to explain that, at the period of disendowment, all life- 
interests were respected by the State, and a capital sum of nearly £600,000 
was handed over to the Church to pay annuities to the ministers. ‘The assets 
of the Commutation Fund now exceed its liabilities by the substantial sum of 
£353,000, leaving 323 annuities still chargeable upon it. The interest of the 
capital is applied yearly to pay the annuities, while the Sustentation Fund— 
established sixteen years ago—supplements the deficiency in the interest, so as 
to bring it up to the amount of the old Regium Donum, £70, with a surplus 
representing an increase to the ministers’ whole income. There has been 
a decrease this year, however, in the Sustentation Fund of £1,590, the 
figures being. £23,464 for 1885, £25,054 for 1884. A special effort needs to 
be made to place this fund on a safe and permanent basis, so as to bring up 
the income of each minister to £100, independent of congregational stipends. 

The various Missions, Foreign, Jewish, Continental, Irish, and Church- 
Extension, showed financial progress and had a very encouragitig record to 
give of spiritual success. Waves of religious revival have been passing over 
the Church for the past year, and the work of grace seems from day to day to 
deepen in intensity as well as to spread still more widely over the province. 
The colporteur agency is vigorously worked in gaining access to the Roman 
Catholics of the South and West. There is an orphanage in Connaught, with 
a lot of mission schools, supported at a cost of 2,000 a year, which has been 
the means of rescuing many Roman Catholics out of error. 

The death of Professor Given, D.D., of Magee College, Derry, having made 
a vacancy in the chair of Hebrew and Hermeneutics, the Assembly appointed 
the Rev. James Lyle Bigger, of Lisburn, to the vacant chair, 

The Church exercises great vigilance over the secular education of the 
country, in its higher and lower departments, The Sabbath-school system is 
carefully organized. The course of public examinations in Catechism, Scrip- 
ture, and Church polity, once a year, has had a remarkably good effect among 
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the youth of the Church. A sum of £3,118 was contributed last year by the 
1,043 Sabbath-schools of the Church. The two colleges—the Presbyterian 
College, Belfast, which has an exclusively theological curriculum, and the 
Magee College, Derry, which has a curriculum both in arts and in theology— 
are both in a very prosperous condition. The intellectual and spiritual tone 
of the two institutions was never higher. ‘The temperance cause is vigorously 
worked. Of the Belfast students, 117, and of the Magee College students, 
all save four, are total abstainers. More than half of all the ministers—310— 
and 20 of the probationers are likewise total abstainers. 

Steps were taken this year to enter into fraternal relationship with the 
Church of Scotland and the United Presbyterian Church. For forty-two years 
the Church has had relation exclusively with the Free Church in the way of 
correspondence or deputation. But a change has of late years come over the 
spirit, especially of the younger ministers, not that there has been any repudi- 
ation of the testimony in sympathy with the Free Church position borne forty 
years ago against Erastianism nor any theoretic disavowal of Voluntaryism— 
for the withdrawal of State-endowments has made no change in the convic- 
tions of the Irish Chureh upon that question—but, as the Free Church con- 
templated a union some years ago with the United Presbyterians which, if it 
would not have obliterated, must at least have modified its historic testimony, 
as the national Church of Scotland; the Irish Presbyterians felt that the time 
was come for making friendly overtures not only to the United Presbyterians, 
from whom they had been bitterly estranged by the Voluntary controversy, 
but to the Church of Scotland itself, which had so immensely improved its 
position, ecclesiastically and spiritually, since the Disruption. Accordingly, 
the Irish Assembly in 1883 put an overture on its books proposing to extend 
its relations with Scotch Presbyterianism. ‘The Pan-Presbyterian Council, 
which met last year in Belfast, by bringing the ministers of the three Churches 
together in friendly intercourse, intensified the desire to establish permanent 
relations between the Churches. Accordingly, the two Scottish Churches, at 
their meeting in May last, heartily responded to the action.taken by the 
Irish Assembly, the United Presbyterians appointing a most influential depu- 
tation, consisting of its Moderator, Dr. Logan Aikman, Dr. Brown, of Paisley, 
and two others, to visit the Irish Church. The motion to enter into relations 
with the two Scottish Churches was, after an animated discussion, carried by 
a decisive majority of 144 to 93. The United Presbyterian deputation were 
afterwards received and obtained a most enthusiastic greeting. 

The Instrumental Music question has ‘been an element of disturbance in the 
Irish Presbyterian Church for the last sixteen years, and the prospect of a set- 
tlement does not seem to be near at hand. Three years ago the Assembly 
passed a law forbidding the use of instruments in public worship. It was 
found at the Assembly of the following year that some sixteen congregations 
still persisted in using the instruments in defiance of the law, and an effort was 
made, by what is called the Purity party, to bring the discipline of the Church 
to bear upon them, The effort was resisted by what is called the Liberty 
party, who carried a resolution declining ‘‘to take any steps which will involve 
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discipline or the rending of the Church.” An effort was made in 1884 to rescind 
this resolution, but was defeated by the Liberty party, This year the effort 
was again renewed, but a large section of the Assembly attempted to stop the 
debate, on the ground apparently that the question had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, and demanded a final vote. ‘The result was a very unhappy incident. 
The leaders of the Purity party withdrew from the Assembly, on the ground 
that they had been refused the rights of free discussion. Many members of 
the Liberty party sympathized with them in this contention, and urged the 
Assembly at once to take steps for the return of the seceders. Great excite- 
ment followed. Seven hours passed away, and there was no prospect of the 
seceders returning to their places. ‘The Assembly at last resolved to send a 
deputation, and the seceders returned, amidst great rejoicings on all sides, un- 
der an agreement to withdraw the resolutions on both sides, and to postpone 
the discussion till next year. The seceders, at the same time, tabled a pro- 
test against the unconstitutional conduct of the Assembly in stifling debate. 
The protest was duly answered, and the matter ended for the year, ‘The ma- 
jority of the ministers are understood to be favorable to liberty, and the ma- 
jority of the elders oppose it. It is right to remember that the union of 1840,- 
which brought the Seceders into the General Assembly, made the Church, as a 
whole, strongly averse to all innovations in worship, while an apprehension has 
always existed, especially among the rural congregations, that the introduction 
of instruments would gradually assimilate the worship of Presbyterians to that 
of Protestant Episcopacy, so justly obnoxious on the ground of its Ritualistic 
extravagances. 

It was reported to the Assembly that a balance of £130 is in hand as the 
result of the efforts made to meet the expenses of the Pan-Presbyterian Coun- 
cil, and that the balance will be still further increased by the sale of the volume 
of the Council’s proceedings. 

The following ministers were appointed to visit the American churches: 
Rev. J. B. Armour, Ballymoney ; the Rev. J. R. Moore, Ringsend ; and Rev. 
J. McKeown, Comber. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD. 


This respectable body, with its thirty-six congregations, has had an organ- 
ized history in Ireland of at least a hundred and twenty years. It is in com- 
plete accord with the Reformed Presbyterian Synod of Scotland in its view of 
the descending obligation of the covenants, yet there are signs that some of its 
younger ministers are disposed to relax the stringency of their old protest 
against the evils of Church and State, In 1840 it split into two parts, upon 
the question of the power of the civil magistrate, the minority consisting of 
eight or nine congregations, henceforth assuming the title of the Eastern Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, and conceding to its members the right to use 
.their judgment in relation to the oath of allegiance, voting for members of 
Parliament, and other cognate matters. ‘The same embarrassing question, that 
‘led to the disruption of forty years ago, has again arisen within the Synod, but 
has been definitively settled this year in accordance with the fundamental and 
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distinctive testimony of the body. The Rev. Dr. Thomas Houston, near Bel- 
fast, was for fifty years the clarum et nobile nomen of this small community of 
Presbyterians. 

The Reformed Presbyterians have always held an honorable place among 
Irish Presbyterians by their spirituality and steadfastness, and their zeal for a 
learned and efficient ministry. 

The Synod met in Belfast on the 15th of June, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Gawn Douglas, of Loughbrickland, County Down, He congratulated 
the Church upon the stability of its pastorate, the continued purity of its ordi- 
nances, and the excellence of the discipline in the congregations. The Synod 
expressed its regret that the Pan-Presbyterian Council had allowed occasional 
departures from the exclusive use of an inspired psalmody, The reports of the 
Colonial—(Canada and Australia)—and Foreign—(Syria)—missions, showed 
a hearty interest in the missionary cause. The only burning question dis- 
cussed was upon the old difficulty of the oath of allegiance. A member of the 
congregation of Bready, near Strabane, had been appointed to the magistracy, 
and Mr. Dick, one of the ministers, tabled a charge before the Presbytery 
against the congregation for admitting the new magistrate to the Lord’s Table. 
The Presbytery simply referred the charge to the Synod, as it involved ques- 
tions of difficulty, Thus the matter came to be fully discussed in all its 
bearings. It was not denied that the Church had always opposed the accept- 
ance of magistracies by its members, but it was argued by Dr. Thompson, one 
of the younger ministers, that there was a time when their members were for- 
bidden to serve on juries ; but ‘when an act of Parliament was passed imposing 
a fine of “10 on those who refused the duty, the Synod gave way—the act 
“having sharpened their wits and clarified their vision so that they could dis- 
cern no principle whatever involved in the matter.” Members had also 
been allowed, without remonstrance, to act as policemen and as teachers of 
National schools. Mr. Nevin, of Derry, the clerk of the Synod, also argued 
that Joseph had taken office in Egypt, and Daniel in Babylon, and that Paul 
glorified in his Roman citizenship and exercised its privileges. But all argu- 
ment of this sort was in vain. A resolution, moved by Professor Chancellor, 
repeating the distinctive testimony of the Church which forbids the acceptance 
of office under the Crown, and requiring the Presbytery to deal with the case 
according to the law, was passed by a majority of 23 to 14. It is impossible to 
say what may be the effect of the Presbytery’s action, but the attitude of the 
minority in the Synod and the correspondence that has since appeared in the 
newspapers on the merits of the question, go to illustrate the extreme difficulty 
of maintaining the rigor of the Church’s discipline in cases of this sort affecting 
the rights of citizenship. 


EASTERN REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD, 


This small body of eight congregations represents the minority already re- 


ferred to as having seceded forty-five years ago from the Reformed Presby- 
terlan Synod, Its principles have been already explained. The Rev. Dr. 
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Paul, of Carrickfergus, the author of one or two exceedingly able tractates on 
the Arian controversy of sixty years ago, is the most distinguished name in 
the annals of this denomination. He died nearly forty years ago. The 
ministers though few, are distinguished, like their brethren of the larger Synod, 
for their general preaching ability. 

The Synod met in Derry in July last, under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. 
Moffet, of Letterkenny, Co. Donegal. The contributions for the Sustentation 
of the ministry had rather exceeded those of the previous year. The Synod 
maintains no missions of its own, but sends its contributions, which were in 
advance of those of the previous year, to the Free Church of Scotland and the 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of America, The committee 
charged with the reissue of the testimony of the Church in relation to the 
oath of allegiance and cognate matters, reported to the Synod, which concedes 


to its members the right to judge and act for themselves. The Synod was 
quite unanimous upon this question. 


ORIGINAL SECESSION SYNOD. 


This body consists of eleven congregations, which declined to enter into the 
union effected in 1840 between the Synod of Ulster and the Secession Synod. 
It met in Lisburn on Tuesday, July 7th. The Rev. S. Pettigrew, of Monaghan, 
was the presiding Moderator. Reports on religion and finance occupied the 
attention of the Synod during one day of its sittings, special consideration 
being given to the state of spiritual life in the several congregations. The 
report on the Foreign Mission work carried on in conjunction with the orig- 
inal Secession Synod of Scotland, was submitted by the Rev. George Laverty, 
who gave an interesting account of the agencies conducted by the two mis- 
sionaries in India. A deputation was received from the sister Church in Scot- 
land. A union committee was appointed to take advantage of any opening 
that may offer to promote the desire of the Synod for a union of the Churches 
of Ireland on the basis of the principles of the Second Scottish Reformation. 


Tuomas CROSKERY. 
Londonderry, Ireland. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN CANADA. 


Tue General Assembly met in Crescent Street Church, Montreal, on the 
roth of June, at 7.30 p.m., and was opened with an able sermon by the re- 
tiring Moderator, the Rev. Prof. Maclaren, D.D. By the Assembly of 1884 
the ex-Moderators were charged with the duty of nominating the Moder- . 
ator, and accordingly the Rev. Dr. McKnight, Principal of the College at 
Halifax, was presented to the General Assembly for election, and was unan- 
imously appointed. The nomination was so acceptable that no other name 
was proposed ; but at a subsequent Sederunt, in accordance with overtures 
from several presbyteries, the mode of appointing the Moderator was again 
considered, and it was resolved to appoint in future after nomination made 
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on the floor of the Assembly. The ex-Moderators are thus relieved of their 
responsibility after one year’s exercise of it, and the Canadian Assembly has 
declined in this matter to follow the Church of Scotland. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that a fuller trial should not have been given to a method which - 
has several points of recommendation. 

The General Assembly consists of one minister from each four on the roll 
of the presbyteries, with an equal number of elders. This would give a 
body of nearly 400 members. The number present was not over 350. The 
Assembly was animated by an excellent spirit throughout, and the main 
questions which came before it were carefully considered. 

The Assembly was chiefly occupied with matters pertaining to the ordi- 
nary work of the Church, and these, of course, had been prepared by the 

tanding Committees and the Boards. But much earnest discussion was 
held regarding proposed changes in the constitution and working of certain 
schemes, the better to secure adaptation to new conditions resulting chiefly 
from the expansion of the Church’s work. 

The Committee on Home Missions reported 750 stations under their 
care. A large proportion of these are in Manitoba ‘and the Northwest 
Territories. No part of the Church’s work is better supported than the 
H. M. work, or, in some respects, better organized. But the difficulty of 
finding an adequate supply of laborers during the entire year is increasingly 
felt. When the Colleges are not in session, nearly all students of Theology, 
and many candidates for the ministry who are still in their Arts course, are 
employed in the Home Mission; but when the students ‘return to their 
classes there are very few missionaries to take their place: the work is not 
advanced, and even the fruit of the summer's labor to some extent lost. 
This is a serious evil, and the Church has been anxiously seeking a rem- 
edy. Several presbyteries memorialized the Assembly on this subject, and 
two or three presbyteries suggested that relief could be found in having two 
sessions, annually, in the Theological Schools. The students who attended 
classes in winter could do mission work in summer, and those who gave at- 
tendance in summer could occupy the mission field in winter. This would 
secure a more equal distribution of labor over the entire year, and prevent 
many stations from being abandoned during six months—perhaps perma- 
nently lost. 

The proposal of Summer Sessions was debated at considerable length. 
It was argued in its favor, that the seminaries and theological training were 
for the sake of the Church, and could have no claims in opposition to the 
Church's interests; that a summer session might be as efficient as a winter 
session, but if not, a fourth session could be added to the theological course ; 
that the wants of the mission field could not be supplied except by tlre pro- 
posed method. It was urged, in reply, that our students are already ren- 
dering large service in the Home Mission, and that more should not be 
demanded of them; that the proper work of a student is study, to which, 
during his course, everything else should be subordinate ; that it was phys- 
ically impossible that a summer session should be equal to a winter session ; 
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that instead of shortening the session to four months, the present session of 
six months should be lengthened to seven ; that the relation between Arts 
and Theology in several of our Colleges would be disturbed by the pro- 
posed change ; that there were several important sources of supply for the 
H. M. which might be drawn upon without asking more of the Colleges. A 
committee was appointed to report at a subsequent Sederunt on the whole 
subject of the continuous and adequate supply of the mission field, and 
their report recommended: That all students after license, and all minis- 
ters received into the Church (except ministers called when in charge), 
should render a year’s service in the mission field before they should be 
eligible for a call ; and that the Synod of the Maritime Provinces and the 
College at Halifax should consider whether that College could advanta- 
geously hold its session in summer instead of winter, as at present. ‘The 
Assembly adopted the report, limiting, however, the term of service on the 
mission field to six months.- It remains to be seen what the College at 
Halifax can do to meet the case. If its cool sea-side situation enables it to 
do its work in summer, the difficulty as to the distribution of labor will be 
partially removed. ‘There seems no injustice in requiring all licentiates to 
serve for a limited period in the Home Mission ; and in supplying new and 
destitute fields they will gain experience of permanent value to themselves 
and to the Church. 

The Home Mission Committee administer also the fund for the Augmen- 
tation of Salaries. Until 1883 part of the H.'M. Fund was applied to the 
increase of salaries which were greatly inadequate ; but the Church has now 
resolved to reach, if possible, a minimum of $750 and manse, and has estab- 
lished a separate fund for that purpose. The successful operation of this 
scheme for two years may be held to demonstrate its entire practicability; 
and it is interesting to observe that while over $30,000 has, each year, been 
raised for Augmentation, the amount given to the H. M. has not been 
diminished. In 1883 there was much discussion as to the best way of im- 
proving salaries which were utterly inadequate—of which there were too 
many instances. Some wished to copy, substantially, the Sustentation 
Scheme of the Free Church of Scotland. It was feared, however, that our 
situation did not furnish the conditions under which Sustentation has so well 
succeeded in the F. C., and it was resolved to institute a fund with the view 
of increasing all salaries under the minimum named. This minimum is 
indeed too low, but many ministers’ families have been cheered nevertheless 
by what has been already done. 

The Canadian Church has missions to the heathen in China (Formosa), 
Central India, the New Hebrides, Trinidad (for Coolies), and among the 
Indians of the Northwest. Encouraging tokens of the divine presence 
were reported from all these fields; and stimulating addresses were deliv- . 
ered in the Assembly by the Rev. Mr. Annand, from Aneiteum, and .the 
Rey. Mr. Fraser Campbell, from India. Whilst the Assembly was in session 
a telegram was received from Dr. McKay, of Formosa, stating that two na- 
tive preachers had just been ordained, and 500 converts enrolled in connec- 
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tion with his work in that island. The former converts had all remained 
faithful during his enforced absence of several months in consequence of 
the French blockade of Tamsui, 

Though the Church in the Maritime Provinces has been united with that 
in Old Canada since 1875, yet till the present time the East and the West 
have wrought separately in the foreign field. Last Assembly appointed a 
committee to draft a plan for the Unification of Foreign Missions, Reci- 
procity in funds to some extent already existed, but it was thought that 
unity of administration would also be attended with advantage. The com- 
mittee reported a plan which, with the whole subject to which it relates, 
has been sent down to presbyteries for their consideration. Let us hope 
that unification is not far off. 

A department of missionary labor, intermediate between Home and For- 
eign, is being earnestly prosecuted—the evangelization of French Roman 
Catholics. These are chiefly in the Province of Quebec, but to some extent 
in New Brunswick and Ontario. In no part of the world has the Church 
of Rome a firmer hold of the people than in Quebec, and great wealth ena- 
bles it to accomplish almost anything it pleases. The simple-minded Aadi- 
tants are devoted to the Church, but very ignorant of the Gospel. The 
duty of the Protestant Church to give them a purer faith cannot well be 
questioned. The Board of French Evangelization reports 76 stations, 26 
church buildings, and 934 communicants in connection with this mission. 
Social persecution expatriates large numbers of the converts, and they find 
a home in the other provinces of Canada and in the United States. The 
work is much indebted to mission schools—of which there are 21—and to 
colportage. The perseverance, tact, and evangelical zeal of the humble 
colporteurs are very admirable. 

Much of the time of the late Assembly was given to the consideration of 
questions touching the Colleges (Theological Schools) of the Church. Of 
these there are six: situated jn Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, To- 
ronto, and Winnipeg. At the Union in 1875 each of the four churches 
which now form the P. C. in Canada brought its college, or colleges, into 
the new body; and hence there are more colleges, it is generally thought, 
than the interests of theological education require. The question of Con- 
solidation was raised at the time of Union, but on all hands it was felt that 
no college could then be extinguished without seeming to deal unkindly 
with the section of the Church to which it had belonged. Great sacrifices 
had been made to maintain these schools, and they were the symbols of the 
churches which had owned them. Scarcely has an Assembly been held 
since the Union without some expression of opinion in favor of College 
Amalgamation, and there has been much written on the same topic. 
Last Assembly appointed a committee to take the matter into consider- 
ation ; but the committee reported that in their judgment nothing could 
at present be done. The most protracted debate of the session took 
place on this report, and almost everything that could be said for and 
against immediate attempts at consolidation was advanced. There was no 
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difficulty in showing how des#rad/e consalidation was in the interest of the 
more complete equipment of the seminaries. To a church of the resources 
of the Church in Canada—with extensive and varied mission work commit- 
ted to it—the efficient maintenance of six theological institutions was simply 
impossible. Even were it possible, duty would forbid that an unnecessary 
proportion of the Church’s means should be expended in the support of 
colleges. Were the colleges all united in ¢wo we might have teaching facul- 
ties such as the present condition of theological education requires ; and 
the aggregation of students would promote enthusiasm in their work. Dif- 
ficulties as to the areas from which financial support should be drawn would 
disappear, and the piety, forbearance, and good sense of the Church would 
attain a signal triumph in settling this vexed question, with a view simply 
to the interests of the entire body. It was replied, that all were agreed as 
to the advantages of consolidation could it be properly effected ; but it de- 
volved on those who were urging the matter to indicate some way in which 
it could be satisfactorily accomplished. The appointment of committees 
on the subject was useless unless a feasible scheme of union were at least 
suggested. Each of the six colleges had its special friends, and were any 
one of them threatened with extinction the entreaty would be heard— 
“Woodman, spare ¢ha/ tree.” All the colleges had good buildings, which 
could not be sacrificed ; and it might be found that a considerable part of 
their endowments was tied to the localities in which they were severally 
established. Halifax was far from Montreal, and the Maritime Provinces 
could scarcely be expected to forego their claim to a college. The fine 
buildings at Montreal and the success in endowment must be held to secure 
the permanence of the college there. The college at Winnipeg had just 
been made a theological school, and was too far from the Eastern Provinces 
to be deprived of its status. Morin had but a few theological students, 
taught in connection with an Arts Institution which could not leave Quebec. 
The only remaining colleges were those at Kingston and Toronto. But the 
theological department of Queen’s could not, without great risk to that 
establishment, be separated from the Arts department and transferred to 
Toronto ; nor could Knox College, the largest of the theological schools, 
and very advantageously situated, be asked to remove to Kingston. In ad- 
dition to these considerations, it would not be wise in a few years after 
union to force measures which might wound any of the parties to it. Zime 
might be counted on to remedy the evil, and the fittest would survive; and 
should all survive it would simply show that all were useful to the Church. 

Such was the argument. In order, however, to satisfy the Church that 
no effort is being spared to remedy an evil, and to place the great interest 
of theological education on the best foundation, all opposition to the ap- 
pointment for the year of a Committee on Consolidation was withdrawn. 
It remains, therefore, to be seen how the Committee will advise next As- 
sembly. If they can propose a scheme of consolidation which will meet the 
requirements of the case, and which all parties can properly accept, they 
will earn the lasting gratitude of the Church. 
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The colleges report about 130 students ‘in Theology, and an equal or 
somewhat larger number in Arts who are preparing for Theology. About 
$48,000, accruing from endowment and from other sources, was expended 
during the year in support of the Theological Schools. 

The most animated discussion in the Assembly was that on Temperance. 
An able report on this subject was read by the Convener of the Committee 
on it, the Rev. Mr. Wright, of Stratford, Ont. Canada has a Temperance 
Act (the Scott Act) by which counties, on the’vote of a majority, can pro- 
hibit the traffic in strong drink within their limits. This local option Act 
has lately been adopted by many counties, and temperance men are hopeful 
that in a short time general prohibition will be secured. But the Senate of 
Canada during the present session attempted to modify the Scott Act by 
exempting wine and beer from its operation. Great indignation at this ac- 
tion has found expression in ecclesiastical and other assemblies, and the 
prohibition sentiment of the country has been thoroughly aroused. The 
Report recommended “that this Assembly record its emphatic protest 
against the recent action of the Senate of Canada, in passing amendments 
to the Canada Temperance Act calculated to destroy its usefulness, . 
and hereby expresses the earnest hope that the House of Commons will re- 
ject said amendments.” The adoption of the Report was moved, and 
Principal Grant moved in amendment: “ That this Assembly rejoices at 
every token of the decrease of intemperance, and while expressing no opin- 
ion on any particular legislative measures, would urge the members of the 
Church to use all means that may seem to them calculated to secure the 
diminution of the great evil referred to.” This resolution Dr. Grant sup- 
ported in an able speech, in face cf an Assembly at no pains to conceal its 
opposition to his views, and its determination to endorse the vigorous rec- 
ommendation of the committee. Dr. Laing seconded the amendment in 
brief and temperate words, but only 23 hands were held up in its favor. It 
was gratifying to witness the strength of the temperance sentiment in the 
Assembly. No half measures would satisfy it. It must clear its conscience 
of all responsibility for the traffic in drink, and lift up its voice in behalf of 
an Act which, according to good testimony, has had a salutary effect in 
many counties. To have voted down the recommendation of the commit- 
tee would, in the circumstances, have been virtually to throw the weight of 
the Assembly in the wrong scale. But one must also say that there is no 
ground for imputing lukewarmness in the cause of temperance to the mi- 
nority ; that some important views which the Assembly did not bring into 
the discussion must be very earnestly considered before the position of the 
Church on this great question shall be entirely satisfactory ; and that, while 
right opinion on moral subjects affecting the well-being of society will very 
properly embody itself in legislation, yet the whole tone and action of the 
Church should unmistakably leave the impression that directly moral and 
spiritual forces are chiefly relied on for the reformation of men, and for pro- 
moting the kingdom of God. 

The question of the Deceased Wife’s Sister came before the Assembly in 
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connection with the findings of presbyteries on a report on this subject, 
sent down by last Assembly for their consideration. The report presented 
the argument for and against the position of the ‘Confession of Faith, and 
enunciated these results: 1. That the Mosaic law of incest is of permanent 
obligation, and that marriage ought not to be within the degrees of affinity 
or consanguinity forbidden in the Word. 2. That the proposition con- 
tained in clause third, viz., that “a man may not marry any of his wife’s 
kindred nearer in blood than he may of his own,” is, in the opinion of the 
committee, not sufficiently sustained by the authority of Scripture. 3. The 
committee therefore recommend that discipline shall not be exercised in 
regard to marriage with a wife’s sister, wife’s aunt, and wife’s niece. 
Twenty-six presbyteries of the thirty-eight in the Church approved of the 
recommendation of the committee. The Assembly resolved “ that in view 
of the difficulties in the. way of taking practical action in connection with 
discipline in this matter until the statement in the Standards of the Church 
shall have received attention, the matter be deferred till next Assembly.” 
The meaning of this resolution adopted at the close of the Assembly is not 
quite obvious, since the statement in the Standards did receive attention 
in the report of the committee ; but there the matter rests for the present 
year. 

The Church raised for all purposes $1,558,218, and for the schemes 
rather over $200,000. Wn. CAVEN. 

Toronto. , 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN 
AMERICA. 


Tue General Synod of the Reformed Church in America met in Syracuse, 
N. Y., on the third day of June last. One hundred and sixty-one members 
were present. Rev. J. Howard Suydam, of Jersey City, was chosen Presi- 
dent, The receipts for Foreign Missions were reported at $88,000; for Do- 
mestic Missions and Church Building, $39,000; for Education, $19,000 ; for 
Publication, $3,000. There was an increase of one classis, five churches, fif- 
teen ministers, and forty-three hundred members during the year. The total 
of religious and benevolent contributions was $230,000, and of those for 
church purposes $871,000, A considerable number of churches and certain 
of the mission fields abroad reported special outpourings of divine grace, The 
new theological seminary in Michigan, henceforth to be called the Western, 
was reported as in successful operation, the fund for the support of its didactic 
professor having béen provided. Rev. D. Van Pelt was chosen to fill the 
chair of Exegesis. This institution is a necessity, and should be efficiently 
sustained. Certain amendments to the Constitution, touching foot-notes to 
be appended to the forms for baptism, proposed by the last Synod, failed to 
be approved by the Classes. In lieu of these the Synod directed, in some 
cases, marginal references to be placed, and in others to put the better trans- 
lation in the text. But the body, by adopting the report of its committee, 
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sanctioned the monstrous blunder of saying (p. 704) that the Netherlandish 
Liturgy was “the work of all the delegates from England, Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, and other countries,” to the great Synod of Dort. ‘The records 
of that Synod show that these delegates handled doctrine alone. The matter 
of Church Hymnody was warmly discussed, but no new action taken. A large 
and respectable committee (Dr. John Forsyth, Chairman,) was appointed to 
examine the Revised English Bible, and report whether it should be ‘ recom- 
mended for use in public worship or private, or in both.” The subject of Sys- 
tematic Beneficence was urged with emphasis ; and a resolution was adopted 
calling on the people to renounce the habit of “absenting themselves from 
Sabbath evening worship.” ‘The question of the transfer of the South Re- 
formed Church, of West Troy, to the Presbytery of Albany, came up by over- 
ture from the church, but the Synod, after reciting the facts in the case, con- 
fined itself to an expression of opinion. The affair belongs to a class of 
‘‘ offences” which we are told must come, but its occurrence is a matter of 
great regret. Nor is it any consolation to the parties wronged to know that 
unjust gains usually cost those who make them more than they are worth, 
The Synod cheerfully assumed its share of the expenses of the Executive 
Commission of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches, 

The sessions of the Synod were harmonious, a good spirit pervaded the 
body, and the outlook for the coming year is promising, 


TaLBot W. CHAMBERS. 
New York. 


THE RELATIONS OF THE THREE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 
OF SCOTLAND. 

Tue April Number of this Review contained an editorial note on the above 
subject by Professor Calderwood; and the undersigned complies with the re- 
quest of the editors to furnish a corresponding note. It is, however, with some 
hesitation and reluctance. The theme is difficult to handle without giving offence 
to many most estimable persons, and without doing more harm than good. 
There is no call to discuss it arising from there being any lack of persons will- 
ing to discuss it; and no encouragement to discuss it from truth in regard to 
it being, among Scottish Presbyterians at least, in special request, or particu- 
larly likely to be received in an unprejudiced and dispassionate spirit: Not 
sharing either in Dr. Calderwood’s belief that disestablishment and disendow- 
ment are imminent in Scotland, or in his hope that anything man can say will 
induce the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland to abandon a policy of ‘ drift” 
and contention, and betake themselves to one of combined effort to reach har- 
mony and unity, the present writer must confess that he feels little constraint 
or inducement to add to the multitude of words that are at present being writ- 
ten and spoken on the ecclesiastical question in Scotland, 

At the same time, he approves with all his heart of the general substance 
and tenor of Dr. Calderwood’s note, and will most gladly renounce his ecclesi- 
astical pessimism as soon as he perceives that the sentiments expressed in that 
note are receiving any public, practical recognition from the Presbyterian 
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Churches of Scotland. That these churches have at present very grave re- 
sponsibilities as regards their relationship to one another—that they are in 
danger of drifting farther away from one another, and becoming more alienated 
and embittered—that they can only hope to get rid of the numerous and great 
evils which flow from their severance, and to attain the numerous and great 
advantages which would flow from their union, through the exercise of Christian 
wisdom and love and readiness to make whatever concessions are compatible 
with faithfulness to principle—that the future prosperity of Scottish Presbyteri- 
anism ‘must depend on the willingness of the several churches todo their 
utmost in meeting brethren who regard the whole subject from a different stand- 
point””—and that in this connection the qualifications of ecclesiastical leader- 
ship “are a conciliatory spirit, willingness to give and take, and an absorbing 
desire to secure the unity of the several divisions of our Church in Scotland” 
—these are truths on which Dr, Calderwood does well to insist. To Americans, 
and other outsiders, it may seem as if they were almost too obvious to require 
to be stated. The real fact is that in Scotland at the present time they are no 
more recognized in the procedure of our Presbyterian Churches toward one 
another than if they were as abtruse as any of the findings of the integral calcu- 
lus. And there seems to be no immediate or near prospect of their obtaining 
from ecclesiastics any farther or fuller recognition than they have already re- 
ceived. It is imperative upon us, as Dr. Calderwood pleads, to show ‘a gen- 
erous rivalry in allowing to others full credit for sincerity and force of convic- 
tion”; but it is also imperative to look facts squarely in the face, not to cher- 
ish illusions, and not to give either individuals or denominations credit for mer- 
its which they are not displaying. 

What, then, so far as the three Presbyterian Churches are concerned, is the 
ecclesiastical situation in Scotland? What is the attitude assumed by these 
churches toward one another? Briefly this: The United Presbyterian Church, 
as represented by its Synod, has committed itself with virtual unanimity to a 
policy of no concession or conciliatione Without having ever made an attempt 
or manifested a wish to come to an understanding with the Church of Scotland, 
it presses forward into the political arena with demands and efforts for its dis- 
establishment and disendowment. What room does this leave for concession 
on its own part? Is it not a policy of take all and give nothing? It is the 
policy, however, which has found in the United Presbyterian Synod apparently 
universal favor, while a policy of consideration and conciliation, such as Dr. 
Calderwood recommends with so much reason, has met with no acceptance. 
The Free Church, as represented by a large majority of its General Assembly, 
has again resolved on energetic co-operation with the United Presbyterian 
Church in the aforesaid purely negative policy; and a minority has again pro- 
tested on the ground of consistency and principle, and will doubtless rather 
support both establishment and endowment as they are, than their bare abolition. 
Then, the Established Church, which since 1870 has advocated a policy of con- 
cession, conciliation, and union, seems to have come to the conclusion that it 
is useless to do so any longer. Its most influential and perspicacious leader, 
when moving in last General Assembly the Report of the Committee on Church 
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Interests, used these words: “TI shall never be sorry that I have been on many 
occasions an active advocate of conciliation. But there are limits to all possi- 
ble compromise and conciliation. I do not say that the Church has reached 
these limits. I should be sorry to say so. But I feel in my own mind that these 
limits have been reached; that while the idea of union among the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland is a fair idea, and one which the Church will never dis- 
own, it has become an impracticable idea—impracticable, not because dis- 
owned by the Church, but because deliberately put beyond the reach of the 
Church by those who have ends of their own to serve, and who will rather see 
the Church of Scotland destroyed than their own ends not carried out.” There 
can be little doubt that in speaking thus Principal Tulloch accurately expressed 
not only his own feelings, but those of his audience. The most significant evi- 
dence of this is the new departure unanimaqusly taken by last Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland—the abandonment of what has been called a policy of 
“masterly inactivity” for-one of organized resistance to the organized assaults 
of the Liberationist Society. This step obviously carries the Church of Scot- 
land at last into the arena of political strife, as the duty of conteracting Libera- 
tionist tactics is devolved, not on the members of the Church as individuals 
with electoral privileges and responsibilities, but on a Committee of Assembly 
which has to work through Committees in the various Presbyteries, the Con- 
veners of the local Committees being members of the central Committee. The 
wisdom of this step, judging it even merely with reference to the interests of the 
Church of Scotland, seems to the writer of this note very doubtful; but, quite 
recognizing that much may be said for it, and that, at any rate, it has not been 
taken without abundant provocation to it having been given, he mentions“it 
here simply because the specially new fact or feature in our ecclesiastical 
situation is one of decided divergence from a policy of conciliation. Those 
most in favor of it frankly admit that it is so, and deplore, on this account, that 
it should be, as they deem, necessary. ‘Thus a policy of conciliation tending 
to the harmonious co-operation and unity of our Presbyterian Churches has at 
present no chance of being adopted by any of these churches. They are all 
following divisive courses and moving’not toward any friendly understanding, 
but toward collision at the polling booths. Our hope that the approaching 
election will not make the ecclesiastical situation in Scotland worse than it has 
been, rests, under God, not on the wisdom of churches or churchmen, but on 
the common sense of the people, proving the wisdom of the churches and church- 
men to be folly, and rendering ineffective their political intervention. Due 
discouragement wisely administered by the general body of electors to eccle- 
siastical enthusiasts will be of immense advantage to the country, and equally 
so to our Presbyterian Churches. It may lead the two dissenting churches 
to bethink themselves whether they might not, after all, do well to try what 
they could make of such a policy as Dr. Calderwood has recommended ; it will 
leave the Church of Scotland no excuse for setting its new machinery in motion, 
or entering on a career of adventures ; it will give all the churches a much-needed 
lesson that a considerable period of quiet growth in Christian wisdom and 
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political intelligence is still indispensable before they can reasonably hope to 
be able to solve aright the religious problem in Scotland. 

Time for wiser thought our Churches will, in all probability, get. There is really 
no crisis, although the sanguine among those who desire disestablishment and 
the timid among those who are averse to it, may fancy that there is. Dr. Cal- 
derwood speaks of “the fact that disestablishment and disendowment seem im- 
minent in Scotland, and likely to be accepted as the rule for the nation”; but, 
with every respect for the clearness and fairness of our friend’s judgment, we 
venture to think that in this instance evidence is not the father of his thought. 
The time for disestablishment and disendowment may just as likely have slipped 
past as drawn near. Thirty years ago a combined attack like that now made 
on the establishment and endowment of the Church of Scotland would, doubt- 
less, have been successful ; but thirty years of continuous and rapid progress 
have vastly increased the strength of the institution assailed. The party of de- 
fence is now confident of having ceased to be a minority, The voice of the 
country has probably not for thirty years declared itself more unequivocally 
against any proposal affecting Scotland than against Mr. Dick Peddie’s Dis- 
establishment Bill; and it can only be conjecture that it will pronounce less un- 
equivocally against any Bill of the same character. The Conservative party 
is united in support of church establishment. ‘The Liberal party can only re- 
main united by leaving the subject alone. The majority of the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland may be Conservative, but no evidence has been adduced 
to show that the majority of its members are so, while it is certain that every 
Liberal member in Scotland owes his seat largely to the votes of members of 
the Established Church, Some people fancy that the Parliamentary leaders of 
the Liberal party have only to declare that they are resolved on disestablish- 
ment and the Liberals of the Church of Scotland will hasten to acquiesce in 
their fiat. It is not a view, certainly, which errs by excess of faith in human 
honor, but is such an apostasy on the part of Liberal Churchmen as this 
hypothesis contemplates really credible? Must not fear of the merited con- 
tempt of their fellow-men be of itself sufficient to restrain them from such trea- 
son to principle ? Would it be reasonable or right in the leaders of any party 
to expect or demand such a sacrifice of conscience? Must not the unity of 
any party be too dearly bought at such a price? Then, the enlargement of the 
constituencies is likely to make it more difficult for the Liberal party to take 
up disestablishment, inasmuch as it is likely to increase the proportion of Lib- 
erals among the adherents of the Church of Scotland. Not only is there, as 
Dr. Calderwood says, ‘“‘no reason for thinking that the attitude of ‘the new 
democracy’ will be unfriendly to the Established Church, regarded merely as 
one of the divisions of the Presbyterian Church”; but none for thinking that 
it will be unfriendly to it, regarded even as the Established Church. The 
Church of Scotland has realized that as an Established Church the classes from 
which the new democracy will come had a special claim upon her, and will, by 
no means, dispute that if she cannot or does not so use the advantages of estab- 
lishment and endowment as to gain the friendship of the poor, she deserves to 
lose these advantages. Besides, so long as the two non-established Presby- 
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terian Churches seek merely a reduction of the status and a withdrawal of the 
emoluments of the clergy of another Presbyterian Church, they are not likely 
to receive the sympathetic and enthusiastic support which insures success. 
True, an appeal is made to equity. “ Payment to one church,” it is said, ‘“ be- 
cause it is favor to this one, is in reality disfavor to others.” But even were 
this argument valid, it would not, perhaps, be of a very persuasive kind, while, 
of course, its validity is denied on the double plea, that the so-called favor con- 
sists merely in the State not taking away from the one church what it never 
gave to it, and that that church gives, in return, religious instruction to the 
people without payment, 

The notion that disestablishment and disendowment are inevitably near, 
ought, therefore, we think, to be eliminated from the consideration of the prob- 
lem of the relationship of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. There is no 
foreseeing how long the battle on these subjects, fought on the present lines, 
will last, or on which side victory will eventually declare itself; but so long as 
the fighting goes on religion and the country must suffer, and the longer it goes 
on the less likely is the issue to be very beneficial to religion and the country. 
Hence the call on all the combatants to consider this question, Is war either 
necessary or justifiable? May ‘peace with honor’ not be obtained, if sought 
in a reasonable and conciliatory spirit ? 

It may seem to some self-evident that the opposing parties cannot find com- 
mon ground for agreement and union on either of the two matters in Ccispute. 
But may not this be merely because such common ground has hitherto been so 
little sought for? Neither establishment nor endowment are in themselves 
principles ; they are only applications of, or facts associated with, the principle 
of national allegiance to God. ‘The principle is invariable and inviolable; its 
applications may vary with times and must conform to circumstances. As to 
endowment, Established Churchmen cannot reasonably be expected to consent 
to a simple alienation of the teinds to secular purposes. Holding, as they do, 
that the teinds represent a part of a patrimony, inherited by the Church, not 
from the liberality of the State, but frona the charity of the pious of former gen- 
erations, and designed for the maintenance of religion in the nation, and especi- 
ally among the poor, obviously, for them to concur in the appropriation of 
these teinds, without commutation or equivalent, to a secular use, must seem 
malversation of a trust, injustice to religion, and robbery of the poor. On the 
other hand, Voluntary Churchmen, while not objecting to endowments, Aer se, 
regard the teinds as endowments so contaminated through contact with the 
State, that they cannot in conscience avail themselves of them. The difference 
of opinion is manifest and considerable. But is it enough to justify disunion ? 
Far from it. On the contrary, if common sense prevailed more and contro- 
versial subtility less in ecclesiastical councils, it would not even be felt to be a 
serious difficulty. ‘The simple, apostolic advice, “ Let every man be fully per- 
suaded in his own mind,” would be quite sufficient to settle it. Why should 
the Church judge either for its ministers or for its members on such a matter ? 
Why not leave them to the guidance of their own consciences? If one min- 
ister has faith to feed on teinds, and another only faith to partake of seat-rents 
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and recent legacies, is that a sufficient reason for their judging one another so 
hardly that they will not belong to the same church, although both might find 
within it the sustenance their faith would allow them totake? Should this plan 
not commend itself, the difficulty as to endowment might perhaps be lessened 
by the State purchasing the teinds and giving their commuted value to the 
Church, under the obligation of paying parish ministers already settled stipends 
equal to what they would have directly received from the teinds. The United 
Presbyterian Church need consent only not to oppose the arrangement, and 
might unite with the other Presbyterian Churches only when it was completed, 
The State would then be free to apply immediately, if it pleased, the teinds to 
providing for education in the parishes whence they are drawn. By this arrange- 
ment both free religion and free education would be provided for. As to estab- 
lishment, State Churchmen must necessarily resist to the utmost any demand 
simply for its removal; and must deem the Scottish Presbyterians who make 
the demand inconsistent and inconsiderate. No Scottish Presbyterian Church 
holds that the State discharges its duty to religion simply by not recognizing 
that it has any duty to it. The United Presbyterian Church found in its negotia- 
tions with the Free Church that it had a testimony to bear as to the religion 
of the State, not essentially different, it thought, from that of the Free Church. 
Why is the common testimony of the two churches on that point.dropped just 
when it is most incumbent on them to assert it, namely, when they approach 
the State? Before the question of establishment versus disestablishment can 
be rightly settled by our Presbyterian Churches, they manifestly ought to see 
how far they are agreed as to the positive truth which underlies establishment ; 
how far they can affirm it and secure for it practical recognitian, and how far 
it can be safeguarded otherwise than by establishment. The positive truth 
which they hold in common should not be sacrificed or endangered through 
the exclusive pressing of a point which divides them. Were this course followed 
the demand for disestablishment, supposing it were felt necessary to persevere 
with it, would assume a higher character and acquire much more weight. Were 
the Non-Established Churches able to say to the Established Church, we have 
left to Scottish Presbyterianism the equivalent of the teinds for religious pur- 
poses ; we have gone as far as we can in agreement with you as to Christ’s 
Headship not only over the Church, but also over the nation; we shall let 
questions of application and of minor importance as to that principle be open 
questions; and on the basis of the truth we find we hold in common we are 
willing to combine with you in forming one Presbyterian Church of Scotland ; 
but we are constrained in conscience to ask you to surrender establishment ; 
were this course followed, we can easily enough conceive Established Church- 
men coming to the conclusion that they could not even, for such a union, pay 
so costly a price, make so painful a concession ; but we cannot conceive them 
doing so without a sorely depressed and divided mind, or resisting the proposal 
with the-same confidence and keenness as they will that for disestablishment and 
nothing else. Hitherto no choice has been offered them but absolute capitula- 
tion without any appearance of compensating good either for church or coun- 
try. If the Church of Scotland refused the compromise there would still be 
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Scotland to which to appeal. It is advice to this effect, that the Earl of Aber- 
deen has given in his seasonable and excellent article on ‘‘ The Union of the 
Presbyterian Churches,” in the May Number of the Fortnightly Review. We 
do not feel called to commit ourselves to the plan suggested in the article, as if it 
were the best which could be devised; and in particular, not to the assumption 
that the concession of disestablishment would, on proper consideration, be 
found to be necessary ; but still less are we prepared to disapprove of it, or to 
affirm that we would prefer even establishment to an honorable union of the 
Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. Establishment seems to us a most fitting: 
application and potent safeguard of a sacred principle, a real power for good, a 
favor to one church, which is no more an injustice or injury to other churches 
than a nobleman’s title is a wrong to a commoner ; but, on the other hand, 
the evils of our religious divisions in Scotland are so dreadful, and the advan- 
tages of religious union could scarcely fait to be so vast, that to get rid of those 
evils and to attain those advantages, hardly anything except committing injus- 
tice or betraying principle could be too great a price. It is vain to expect 
Presbyterian union as the consequence of disestablishinent, Disestablishment 
gained through strife can only perpetuate, increase, and intensify disunion. If 
disestablishment and union are to be connected at all, it can only be through 
such a union being arrived at as may be the condition of disestablishment, i. ¢., 
such a union as can be accepted by those who uphold establishment as an 
equivalent for the loss of it. 

Lord Aberdeen’s article is undoubtedly the most interesting, and also among 
the best of the recent contributions to the subject of this note. But, of course, 
any individual utterance is merely “a cry in the wilderness.” Any scheme of 
church reconstruction and union may safely enough, as regards Scotland at pres- 
ent, be pronounced ‘‘a devout imagination.” Just because devout, it must be 
an imagination ; the more reasonable, the less practicable must it be, so long 
as our churches and churchmen are what they are, and act toward one another 
as they are doing. How long this state of things will last we do not know; in 
what manner God will deliver us out of it, we shall not try to forecast, but we 
must express our entire disbelief in the wisdom of any attempt to bring it to a 
close by political manceuvres, by external and superficial devices. These can 
only make bad worse, Some eager friends of the Church of Scotland wish to 
settle the matter in dispute at once by a plebiscite, confident that it would be 
in their favor. Probably it would; but even if it were, how would it settle the 
controversy, seeing that it could not arrest the growth of opinion? A plebiscite 
on the subject would merely be a precedent for other plebiscites not merely on 
the same subject, but on others. Legislation by plebiscites is the most unrea- 
sonable and dangerous that can be conceived. A nation which has not pa- - 
tience to allow great questions to be settled by the natural progress of thought, 
but hastens to decide them by scratch majorities of the whole population, is a 
nation which must be, ruled by charlatans, and is drawing near to catastrophes. 
All that can be said for a plebiscite is, that it is practicable. Another device, 
rather largely reccommended, appealing to Scotland to decide at a general 
Parliamentary election on the church question alone, is not practicable. Other 
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questions cannot be eliminated. The distinction between Conservatives and 
Liberals cannot be ignored. The difference between good Liberals and bad 
cannot be left out of account. The right of Englishmen and Irishmen to have 
a voice and vote in every matter of imperial interest, cannot be legally or justly 
denied them. Politicians will show their wisdom by giving no countenance to 
nostrums like those indicated ; and, indeed, by turning a deaf ear to all sec- 
tarian advisers, and merely counselling their would-be counsellors to try to 
settle their differences among themselves—to endeavor for once to bring their 
churches together in friendly conference, with a view to mutual understanding, 
reconciliation, and peace. 

The writer is sorry that he cannot honestly, from his point of view, furnish a 
less despondent and more complimentary note.. 

Edinburgh, August 31st. R. FLint. 


THE DISCUSSION OF THE REVISED VERSION. 


In my article on the Revised English Version of the Old Testament, in the 
July Number of this Review, I made two mistakes, for which I ask the pardon 
of the Revisers. (1), I said ‘‘ The Revisers are also in constant error in ren- 
dering yay ‘offering.’ It is ever the ‘peace offering’ whose essential fea- 
ture is the communion meal” (p. 530). I wished to insist upon the special 
term ‘peace offering,” instead of the general term, “ offering,” and this ob- 
scured to my mind at the time the fact that the Revisers used another general 
term “ sacrifice.” The point of my criticism, however, remains the same. (2). 
I inadvertently represented (p. 512) that the American Revisers departed from 
the A. V. of the refrain of the Song of Songs, when it was the English Revisers 
who did this. But my criticism of the rendering of the American Revisers re- 
mains the same. 

The PresBYTERIAN Review-sis conducted on the principle of free, full, 
and frank discussion of the theological topics of the time. It was the original 
plan of the editors that Prof. W. Henry Green should open the series of articles 
on the Revision in these pages, It was not until he had declined and the 
opportunity had been offered to two other members of the American Company 
of Revisers and had been declined by them, that 1 was compelled, in the inter- 
est of the REvIEw, at short notice, to open the discussion myself. The discus- 
sion is continued in the present Number by Prof. Henry P. Smith, on the 
‘Old Testament Text and the Revised Version.” In the January Number 
Principal William Caven, one of the Associate Editors, will consider the Re- 
vision as a whole as a people’s book. In the April Number Prof. William 
Henry Green will furnish an article in defence of the Revised Version of the Old 
Testament. We propose, in this way, to give our readers a full and varied 
representation of the whole subject. 

C. A. Briccs. ° 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 





STUDIA BIBLICA. Essays on Biblical Archeology, and Criticism and Kindred Sub- 
jects, by Members of the University of Oxtord. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


This volume contains a series of papers of unusual interest. They show the 
strength that there is in the revival of Biblical study in Great Britain. Dr. Driver 
gives a careful study of the “ recent theories on the origin and nature of the Tetra- 
grammaton.” His conclusion is that “myn denotes He that zs—zs, viz., implying 
not one who barely exists, but one who asserts his being, and (unlike the false gods) 
enters into personal relations with his worshippers”; and “no ground appears at 
present to exist for questioning either the purely Israelitish origin of the Tetragram- 
maton, or the explanation of its meaning which is given in Ex. iii. 14.” The second 
paper, by F. H. Woods, presents “the light thrown by the Septuagint version on the 
Books of Samuel.’’ He sums up the results in a series of principles, of which we 
give the first. ‘If we leave out from the LXX what are obvious additions, and select, 
in cases of alternatives, that which dfers most {rom our present Hebrew text, and 
make due allowance for errors likely to arise from the difficulties of translation by 
persons inexperienced in deciphering badly written or badly worn MSS., and not 
critically acquainted with the language they were translating, we shall be able to re- 
gain for the most part a Hebrew text many centuries older than that of our Hebrew 
Bibles.” Dr. Neubauer discusses “the Dialects spoken in Palestine in the time 
of Christ.” He maintains that the language of the Palestinian Talmud “ repre- 
sents the language which the disciples of Jesus spoke and wrote,” and “ that all the 
quotations in the early Gospels are derived from a traditional and unwritten vernacu- 
lar Targum.” We have not space to speak of the paper on Wetzel’s theory of the 
composition of the Synoptic gospels by Edersheim, Sanday’s papers upon the gos- 
pel attributed to Theophilus of Antioch and the Text of the Codex Rossanensis. 
The 7th paper, on the Corbey St. James by Wordsworth, is a splendid piece of criti- 
cism, He argues strongly for an Aramaic original of the Epistle of James. The 8th 
paper, by G. I. Gwilliam, is a strong paper giving an Account of A Syriac Biblical 
MS. of the 5th Century. He opposes the theory that the Curetonian represents 
the oldest form of the Syriac N. ‘T. of which the Peshitto is a revision and says, 
‘We insist, however, on the evidence which has been adduced of the great age of 
the text of the Peshito, and we affirm that while it has thus the unimpeachable cre- 
dentials of immense antiquity, and the authority of universal acceptance in the 
Syrian Church, the Curetonian presents itself as a solitary, an unique, and an unsup- 
ported work.” The gth article, by T. Randell, endeavors to determine the date of 
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Polycarp’s martyrdom and fixes it at 155. The roth paper, by Neubauer, considers 
“some newly-discovered Temanite and Nabataean inscriptions.” He advances some 
interesting theories connecting Hebrew names with certain ancient deities, ¢. g., 
Balaam is a compound of Bel (Baal) and Am (the Ammonite god); Bz/dad is 
composed of Bed and Dad (the Syrian god), with which he compares £/-dad, 
The article is full of valuable suggestions, The last article is by Prof. Sanday, on 
the Corbey St. James. He takes the important position that ‘there were originally 
two main versions, two parent stocks from which all the texts [of the old Latin ver- 
sion] that we now have were derived with different degrees of modification.” 

We think it would be difficult to find another volume of 263 pages containing so 
great a variety of fresh and valuable work in the department of Biblical study. The 
book is a beauty in its mechanical execution. It is greatly to be desired that the 
plan should be carried out of continuing the series from year to year. 

C. A, BRIGGs. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE’S FIVE BOOKS OF MOSES, CALLED THE PENTATEUCH, be- 
ing a Verbatim Reprint of the edition of M@(CCCCC.XXX. Compared with Tyn- 
dale’s Genesis of 1534, and the Pentateuch in the Vulgate, Luther, and Mat- 
thew’s Bible, with various collations and Prolegomena. By the Rev. J. I. Mom- 
BERT, D.D. New York: Anson D, F. Randolph & Co. London: Samuel Bag- 
ster & Sons. Large 8vo, pp. cxlviii, 635. With several photo-engraved fac- 
similes. Price, $6.50. 

It is matter of congratulation that we have at last a reprint of the original Penta- 
teuch of Tyndale, the pioneer, and the proto-martyr, in the succession of English 
Bible translators and revisers, whose work has culminated in the Revision of 1881 
and 1885. The known copies enumerated by the editor are the one perfect eopy in the 
Grenville Library of the British Museum, a nearly perfect copy in the Lenox Library 
(from which this reprint was made), a copy each in the Baptist College, Bristol, 
England, and the Astor Library, New York, both lacking the original Genesis. For 
this reprint the editor and publisher alike deserve the thanks of the Christian public. 

The claims of the Wicliffite version to be patriarch of the family of English Bibles 
can, on the whole, scarcely be maintained. While it is not at all impossible that Tyn- 
dale had access to that manuscript version, it is plain that his New Testament did not 
use it as a daszs. In the Pentateuch it seems hardly probable that the influence of 
Wiclif did more than produce some effect on Tyndale’s memory. Most of the coin- 
cidences seem no more than two independent translators would produce; the work 
of the one, however, filtered through the Vulgate, and that of the other made directly 
from the Hebrew, under the close guidance of Luther’s German. But all the Bible 
translators of those days were, so to speak, brought up on the Vulgate. 

In a work like the present, the one feature to be required with all exactness and 
exactingness is correctness in the reprint of the whole matter of Tyndale: titles, 
text, notes; and accurate marking of the pages; together with such descriptive 
matter as may be necessary for the multitudes who can never get a sight of the rare 
original. This, to all appearance, the editor has successfully performed. Of course 
the fact cannot be asserted absolutely by those of us who have not collated this vol- 
ume with the original, but the reprint bears everywhere the marks of scrupulous 
care; and the precautions taken to secure accuracy (detailed on pages Ixix, Ixx) 
seem sufficient for trustworthiness. In a reprint in ordinary type, whose pages do 
not coincide with the original; which marks the modern verses, and contains other 
matters of convenience, it is necessary to get the key to the arrangement from the 
Prolegomena; but, that being done, there is no difficulty in separating the original 
matter from its accessories. The conveniences just referred to are the chapter 
headings fiom Matthew’s (John Rogers’) Bible of 1537, denoted by the Old Eng- 
lish letters M. C. S., and placed in the indented margin ; descriptions of wood-cuts 
in the original, inserted in italics at their proper place in the body of the text; and 
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foot-notes, giving a collation (of important differences only) with Matthew’s Bible, 
marginal notes from the same, and specimen comparisons with the Vulgate and Lu- 
ther. ‘All this work appears to be well done; except that the comparisons with 
Luther and the Vulgate are a mere fragmentary work, and might mislead the student 
who had not carefully read the Prolegomena. The collation with Matthew in the 
foot-notes is not exactly co-extensive with that in the Prolegomena (pp. cxi-cxiv) ; 
but either is thorough enough, and shows how Tyndale’s work went almost bodily 
into Matthew’s Bible. 

With this, the essential part of the work, and the purely descriptive matter in the 
Prolegomena, no reasonable fault can be found. Its style of execution seems worthy 
of all praise. The publisher and printer, too, have done all that could be wished in 
the way of paper, clear type, and a beautiful page. Besides, the photo-engravings 
of several pages of the original, showing the different type in which the different 
books of the Pentateuch were printed, and the fac-simile of Tyndale’s letter written 
in prison, add much to the value of the book. 

Other convenient accessories, in the Prolegomena, are the list of obsolete words 
and phrases, with their significations and proper authorities therefor ; collations of 
this Pentateuch of 1530 with the edition of 1534 (Genesis only), and with Matthew’s 
Bible of 1537; alist of marginal notes (attributed to Foxe) to Tyndale’s Prologues 
in Daye’s folio edition of the “ whole workes of W. Tyndall,” etc., 1573, and a colla- 
tion of the prologues themselves, as appearing in this edition and that of Daye. 
The remaining matter of the Prolegomena contains much that is old, and a few 
things that are new; comparing favorably with the great mass of historical works 
on the English Bible; all of which, as every special student knows, require thorough 
sifting. The original contribution to the life of Tyndale consists in some corre- 
spondence of the editor with the rector magnificus and the librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Marburg, which shows that no trace of Tyndale’s having ever been in the 
town ow exzsts there, and gives the opinion of the librarian that Hans Luft never 
had a printing-press there. Hence Dr. Mombert concludes that the colophon of 
Genesis, ‘“‘ Emprented at Marlborow in the lande of Hesse, by me, Hans Luft,” etc., 
is false, and intended to conceal the place of printing—which Dr. Mombert supposes 
to have been Wittemberg. But the world of experts will probably not agree with 
Dr. Mombert and the librarian Dr. Julius Cesar. The raising of the doubt may 
lead to the production of further evidence, however. 

The chapter on the writings of William Tyndale is swelled unnecessarily ; No. 23 
also misleading a little, by its repetitions; and No. 24 (not Tyndale’s, but its inser- 
tion pardonable) so treated as to mislead one who consults the catalogue hastily. 
Chapter III., on “ The Pentateuch of 1530,” contains a great variety of matter, of 
which much is necessary, some more of it useful; but a great deal of it is liable to 
damaging criticism. It will be enough here to say that its fifth section, on the 
“Helps used by Tyndale,” filling twelve pages, had better have been left out; 
especially its second-hand bibliography and its inadequate discussion of the sources 
and bases of Tyndale’s and Luther’s versions. The rest of the work has merit 
enough, without any such foil, or attempting to do in brief that which calls for a 
work 27 extenso, by men better equipped, and with more material at hand than even 
the treasures of the Lenox Library. That section has already baited some ravenous 
foreign critics, who, seizing upon some vulnerable points, have drawn wrong and 
exaggerated conclusions as to others, and shown what may be made out of a dead 
fly in the perfume. But there is enough firm ground to stand upon in the essentials 
of the volume; and it is a very great addition to our biblical treasures. 

. Isaac H, HALL, 
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INTRODUCTION A LA CRITIQUE TEXTUELLE DU- NOUVEAU TESTAMENT, PARTIE 
PRATIQUE, Tome Premier, etc. Par M. l’Abbé J. P. P. MARTIN. Paris, Mai- 
sonneuve, Fréres et C. Le Clerk. [1884]. 4to. Photolithographic text. pp. 
XXXVi, 327. 

The second volume of the “ Partie Pratique” of this work was issued first, and was 
noticed in January. This volume has as its separate title: ‘Les plus Anciens MSS. 
du Nouveau Testament, et Origines,” and is a valiant carrying of the war against 
modern critical theories into Africa. Dr. Hort teaches that “the traditional text” 
is an eclectic, “ fabricated” text,—z. ¢., a text formed not by the ordinary process of 
copying, but by editorial skill, which was made after Origen’s time, and hence is of 
no value as a witness to the original New Testament text. The Abbé retorts that 
so far from it, it is the only witness to the original New Testament text, and that all 
the “ rescensions”’ found in the older MSS., x, A, B, C, D, etc., are eclectic, fabricated 
texts made later than Origen, and hence of no value as witnesses to the original 
New Testament text. But, says Dr. Hort, Origen knows only those texts represented 
by x, A, B, C, D, and they must, therefore, be older than he; nay, answers the 
Abbé, the undeniable connection between them and Origen may be explained either 
by his borrowing from them or ‘their borrowing from him, and we prefer the latter 
horn. And so the portentous theory comes to birth, that x, A, B, C, D, and all 
their kith and kin are fabricated texts, which were made somewhere between the 
fifth and eighth centuries, by Melchite scribes in Egypt, by systematically altering 
the Received text (which before that was alone current) into conformity with the 
slips found in the careless quotations of Origen, Eusebius, and other fathers down 
to and including Cyril of Alexandria! Considered as a jeu d’esprit, this new 
“ startling novelty ” (the tautology is intentional) is not uninteresting. But, as it in- 
volves dating the origin of the “ rescensions”’ contained in &, B, etc., a century or 
two after the manuscripts‘were written which contain them,—ascribing the making 
of the text of the Curetonian Syriac to a date a hundred years or so after the docu- 
ment that preserves it for us was itself made,—reversing the relative positions of 
Jerome’s Vulgate and the version from the revision of which he made it,—and sev- 
eral other similar results (for none of which things the good Abbé seems to care),— 
we may feel ourselves excused from seriously refuting it, and may perhaps class it 
alongside of that other “startling novelty”’ which he put forth in 1883 concerning 
the Curetonian Syriac, and afterward explained as not intended seriously, but as 
meant only to relieve with a piece of light banter the too dry studies of his classes. 
Yet, though we cannot believe that even the Abbé himself takes the general matter 
seriously, we do not object to receiving incidentally the testimony of so excellent a 
scholar to the soundness of all the assumptions that are essential to Dr. Hort’s 
theory: ¢.g., that the close affinity between texts of the older MSS. and the quota- 
tions of Origen and Eusebius, etc., is indisputable,—that the divergency between the 
“traditional” text and the texts of the older MSS. cannot have arisen without an 
editorial revision,—that this revision must have been made after Origen,—and that 
one or the other (whichever is the result of the revision) cannot stand as a witness 
to the original New Testament text. One or two more attacks like this will estab- 
lish Dr. Hort’s theory beyond reach of criticism. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE, M.A., 
and Rev. JOSEPH S. EXELL.—/. Kings. By Rev. JOSEPH HAMMOND, LL.B., 
B.A. With Homilies by the Rev. E. DE PRESSENSE, D.D., and others. pp. xv, 
564.—J. Chronicles. By Rev. Prof. P. C. BARKER, M.A., LL.B. With Homi- 
lies by Rev. Prof. THOMSON and others. pp. xxii, 458, vii—Zzra, Nehemiah, 
Esther. By Rev. Canon G. RAWLINSON, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. 
J. R. THOMSON, M.A., and others. pp. vi, 165, ii; viii, 156, iii; ix, 176, iii. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


Including these three, eighteen volumes of this great work on the Bible have been 
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noticed in the PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW. Each section has, appended to it, instead 
of the practical and homiletical matter found in other Commentaries, a series of 
sermons or sermon plans. The sermons occupy two or three times as much space 
as the exposition proper; but the work is on so large a scale that the amount of 
purely expository matter is not, on an average, much less than that in the Lange 
series of Commentaries. It is, however, more popular and much less critical than 
the exposition in Lange. Both the exposition and the homilies are mostly from the 
pens of men who make it evident, though not obtrusively, that they believe in mon- 
archy and in the Anglican Church. 

The three volumes now under consideration are all noticeable for the meagreness 
of their bibliographical lists. Concerning Lange, Prof. Barker innocently says, 
p. xxi: ‘Of the whole of this ‘ bibelwerk’ there is an English translation in several 
imperial octavo volumes.” Mr. Hammond is a little more familiar with Lange in 
English, and even acknowledges himself indebted to it. He says, p. xv, that since 
Dr. Harwood’s translation of Baehr on Kings “contains additional and occasionally 
useful matter,”’ he has referred to it as well as to the original. Mr. Hammond must 
not become discouraged. When he gets on further he will find critical work, like 
that of Dr. Harwood, more than “ occasionally” useful. But, really, all the three 
volumes show much wider and better reading than one would imagine from the 
lists of works given in their introductions. 

All these volumes display painstaking and industry throughout. They are all rich 
in matters of historical, geographical, and scientific fact, valuable for purposes of 
Biblical illustration. They lay under contribution the works of recent travellers and 
explorers. So far as literary character is concerned they are remarkably well di- 
gested. The sermons, of course, are full of points for moral and spiritual uses; and 
the printer’s part of the work, in spite of occasional wretched proof-reading, is, on 
the whole, particularly well done. In short, a minister or-Sunday-school teacher,— 
looking not for thorough critical discussions, but for materials to help him in the 
popular exposition of some passage,—would be apt to find just what he needed, in 
convenient form, in one of these volumes. 

Canon Rawlinson holds that the book of Ezra was written by Ezra himself, or 
by some associate of his. He holds that Nehemiah wrote the book of Nehemiah, 
“very soon after carrying through his reforms,” about 430 B.C. But as Nehemiah 
may then have been considerably less than forty years old, and as the struggle men- 
tioned in the last chapter may have lasted for many years, and not for a few weeks 
only, the reasons assigned by Mr. Rawlinson would not forbid a date thirty, forty, or 
even fifty years later than 430 B.C. He also holds that there was a recension of the 
book about a century after it was written. In support of this, on page 127 he makes 
some very funny arithmetical statements. He is speaking of the clause in Nehemiah 
xii. 11, which affirms that “Jonathan begat Jaddua.” He says that Jaddua may 
have been high-priest from 350 to 330 B.C.,and that Jaddua’s father and grandfather 
held the office, according to Syncellus, respectively for thirty-two and thirty-six 
years. In view of these facts he says: 

“It is questioned whether, in that case, Nehemiah can have written the present 
passage, anc certain that he cannot have done so unless he lived to be at least 131 
years of age.” 

But, considering the long administrations of both his father and his grandfather, 
there is no absurdity in supposing that Jaddua may have been fifty years old when 
he came to the high-priesthood. If he was fifty years old in 350 B.c., he was born 
about 400 BC. If Nehemiah was then at least 131 years old, he was born as early 
as 531 B.C., and was about 97 years old when, as a lad waiting upon Artaxerxes, he 
first obtained leave to go to Jerusalem. The fact is that neither here, nor in the 
account of the registration (ver. 22), made “upon” the reign of Darius the Persian, 
extending “as far as to the days of Johanan,” and inclucing the name of Jaddua in 
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the succession of the high-priesthood, is there anything which may not have been 
written within the probable lifetime of Nehemiah. Canon Rawlinson holds that the 
book of Esther is historical, and was written by a contemporary of Esther. 

Mr. Hammond thinks that the two books of Kings were written by Jeremiah, or 
some other prophet, not long after the accession of Evil-merodach in Babylon ; 
but that the matters contained in I. Kings are very largely “transcriptions” from 
older works. These older works, in the most original form in which we can trace 
them, are those mentioned in the books of Chronicles in connection with the names 
of the prophets Ahijah, Shemaiah, Iddo, Jehu, etc. The works of this sort, he thinks, 
page xiii, “had been condensed, arranged, and harmonized,” so as to constitute the 
books cited by the author of the Kings as the books of the Chronicles of Israel or 
Judah. These he believes to have been the same with the books of Kings cited by 
the author of the Chronicles. In these points there is a substantial agreement be- 
tween Mr. Hammond and Prof. Barker. The latter defends at length the historical 
credibility of the books of Chronicles, and holds that they were written within the 
probable lifetime of Nehemiah, and the possible lifetime of Ezra. He agrees with 
Mr. Hammond in the opinion that they used as sources not our present books of 
Samuel and Kings, but the older compilation from which Samuel and Kings were 
compiled. To the writer of the present notice these men seem to be correct in their 
conclusions as to the date, the authorship, and the primary sources of these writings, 
and incorrect in most of their other statements concerning their literary origin. 

The hearty praise which this notice has accorded to these volumes must be limited 
by the acknowledgment that they have some serious faults. The received text of 
the Old Testament should certainly be held to be open to correction upon sufficient 
proof. These men do a good deal of correcting without sufficient evidence, and 
even against what evidence there is in the case. A few detected errors might not 
invalidate: the historical accuracy of the Scriptures; but if the Scriptures contain as 
many errors as these men attribute to them, then it is folly to contend, as these men 
do, for their historical accuracy. They might consistently claim that the Scriptures 
are essentially truthful, in spite of their lack of accuracy, in matters of detail; but it 
is not wise for them to insist upon the claim for accuracy, as a whole, and then give 
up the claim, point by point, as they reach the particular instances. These authors 
make undue haste to acknowledge the existence of mistakes, not in the chronology 
only (see, e. g., I. Kings, p. xv), but in statements of fact of every description. It is 
with them a frequent way of meeting difficulties, to explain how our copies of the 
Scriptures came to be mistaken in the matter in hand. 

This would be more tolerable if their facility in amending the statements found in 
our Bibles enabled them to obtain a distinct idea of the history, and convey the same 
to their readers. This, however, the commentators on Kings and Chronicles do not 
even attempt. 

These are grave charges against the present volumes,—as compared with an ideal 
standard, as compared with what a commentary on these books ought to be. Even 
in these matters, however, these volumes do not compare unfavorably with what has 
hitherto been achieved in this field. The strictures just made should be regarded 
less as the finding of fault with these particular men, than as the expressing of a 
conviction that we ought to have a better type of commentary upon the historical 
parts of the Old Testament, as well as of the confidence that comment of this better 
type is possible, and of the hope that it will actually be attempted and achieved. 

WILLIs J. BEECHER, 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL, 
By Prof. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. Cambridge University Press, 

These are admirable commentaries. They are concise, scholarly, and in- 

structive. The difficult questions of textual criticism connected with the books 
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of Samuel are discussed with good judgment and candor. It is acknowledged 
that occasionally the received Hebrew text is corrupt, and that the Septuagint 
version has preserved the better reading. The problems of the Higher Criti- 
cism of the books of Samuel are also clearly stated, with the conclusion that 
these books were compiled by the use of a variety of sources soon after the 
Division of the Kingdom. The archzological, geographical, and other his- 
torical questions are adequately considered. The interpretation is unusually 
successful. We can recommend these commentaries to the student as fresher 
and more useful on the whole, than any others which have thus far been pre- 
pared upon this difficult section of Scripture. C. A. BRIGGS. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By THOMAS 
CHARLES EDWARDS, M.A., Principal of the University College of Wales. pp. 
xxxv, 491. London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. - 1885. 


This we believe to be the author's first appearance in the world of books. We 
congratulate him on the success with which he has improved an exegetical oppor- 
tunity. A first-class English commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians has 
long been a desideratum. This want the work before us will do much to supply. 
It is, we hesitate not to say, the most scholarly, profound, and important work by 
an English writer on this Epistle, in which, as it seems to the author, “the real 
meaning and central principle of the Apostle Paul springs first to the front.” 

The work is dedicated, with simplicity and affection, to “two revered teachers ”— 
Prof. Jowett, of Oxford, and the author’s father, Dr. Edwards, Principal of the 
Welsh Presbyterian College, Bula, N. W. The influence of these two distinguished 
teachers will be readily traced, by all who are familiar with it, in the breadth of 
scholarship, sympathetic insight, calmness, :moderation, the synthetic formulation of 
analytic results, and Platonic moulds of thought, which are so thoroughly character- 
istic of the work before us. 

The more strictly exegetical portions formed the substance of lectures deliv- 
ered at a theological college in North Wales. With no wish to stave off criticism, 
Principal Edwards modestly suggests the difficulty experienced by persons dwell- 
ing in a remote corner of acquainting themselves with the latest researches and 
speculations; and with naive quaintness cites the words of Irenzeus (Adv. Haer. 
Pref. 1), in which he apologizes for the literary inexpertness of those whose lot is cast 
among the Celts,—deficiencies of which this blushing reminder furnishes the only 
suggestion. : 

The Introduction, which is one of the best executed portions of the work, is con- 
cise, graphic, and suggestive. Among the topics of special interest which are dis- 
cussed are the Factions of the Church in Corinth (more fully and very satisfactorily 
discussed in the Commentary at the head of the First Division, where the Tiibingen 
theory is briefly and effectively disposed of) ; the relations of Paul and Apollos; the 
theological advance exhibited by the Epistle; the present interest of its contents ; 
Paul’s characteristics as a thinker; the central idea of the Epistle, to wit, “the con- 
ception of a mystical union between Christ and the believer; the relations of Paul 
to Greek thought, involving a special examination of the influence of Alexandrian- 
ism, leading to the conclusion that the Apostle was well acquainted with Philo’s 
writings is certain”; the contrast between Paul’s method and the modern method. 
Many striking and pregnant remarks are made on these points, which our limits 
forbid our transcribing. One brief specimen must suffice: The Epistle “‘combines, 
to a remarkable degree, modern questions and ancient methods. It touches on 
several of the points around which the battle of Christianity in our day is fought ; 
the person of Jesus Christ, the supernatural element in the Church, and in the 
Christian character; miracles, casuistry, and the resurrection of the dead. But the 
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Apostle’s statements, on these and,kindred topics, are not conceived in the modern 
spirit. They are not tentative and inductive, but idealistic. He posits funda- 
mental ideas, which he, like Christ, does not attempt to prove. It is only when he 
raises a superstructure of truths on this foundation that discussion begins. If the 
reader rejects the assumptions as mystical unreason, the Apostle’s entire doctrinal 
system must be unintelligible to him, except as the allegorical garb of practical ex- 
hortation.” 

The author's qualifications for his work are solid and varied. The elucidation of 
linguistic and grammatical usage is exact and thorough, being fortified by many 
fresh and independent illustrations, especially from Plato and Aristotle, in whose 
diction the author is evidently at home. The definitions of important or synonymous 
terms are penetrative and clear. It is much to be regretted that the author has not 
given us an index of all the important words, constructions, and topics which pass 
under review. The fine analysis, ¢..g., of dexarocivy, aysaoudc, copia, Adyog, vovs, yvoote, 
etc., in ch. i., should have been mace accessible at once by an index. 

The Commentary is distinguished in high measure by a spirit of judicial fairness 
and candor, a healthy religious and theological temper, robust sense, moderation 
combined with strong personal independence. We often meet with luminous orig- 
inal suggestions; and even where there is no absolute novelty in the exposition, 
there is a freshness and felicity of statement which is at once striking and helpful. 
His original suggestions will not always indeed command general assent. Thus 
the explanation of iv. 7 seems forced. The objection to the interpretation of Origen, 
etc., that it “approaches too nearly the meaning of the second question,” is not well 
taken. There are two distinct points brought out with the cumulative power of 
practical argumentation, which are clearly enough indicated by the “ who” and the 
“what.” The first question concerns the source of the distinctions referred to, the 
second their zature or elements. a 

Occasionally a little more fulness would have been advantageous, We should 
have been pleased to find some notice taken of the interrogative rendering of the 
clauses in iv. 8, especially now that Westcott and Hort have adopted that punctu- 
ation. There is somewhat lacking in the explanation of the important passage 
found in iii. 22, 23. The hypothetical form of the discussion leaves us in some 
doubt as to the author’s own position ; and the last sentence in the upper paragraph 
of p. 94 seems to be, if not typographically defective, carelessly and incorrectly 
constructed, We are in like manner conscious of a certain indefiniteness and in- 
completeness in the interpretation of the important eschatological passage, ch. xv. 
23-28. On the other hand the exegesis of the Resurrection passage in ch. xv. is 
every way admirable, abounding in luminous and pregnant hints. There is theo- 
logical tact and acuteness in the exposition of the pneumatology of ch. ii. 10 f. The 
comment on ver. g is also a magnificent unfolding of the inner meaning and grada- 
tion of thought. There is fine psychological insight in the exposition of various pas- 
sages (as iv. 3-4; viii. 2-3; ix. 20, etc.), and the treatment of the casuistry of the 
Epistle is masterly. 

Some of the author’s theological positions are noteworthy,—in particular his con- 
ception of the sacraments (see on x. 4, 16 f., xi. 23 f., where his views of the Lord’s 
Supper indicate a strong leaning toward Calvin); corporate holiness or sanctification 
(vii. 14); the organization of the Corinthian Church (vi. 4, the words “imply that 
a standing presbytery had no place as yet in the Corinthian Church”) ; inspiration 
(vii. 12, 40). Many of the suggestions we meet with on these points are well de- 
serving of attention. LL. J. EVANS, 
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PROPHECY AND HISTORY IN RELATION TO THE MESSIAH. The Warburton Lec- 
tures for 1880-1884, with two Appendices on the Arrangement, Analysis, and 
Recent Criticism of the Pentateuch, by ALFRED EDERSHEIM, M.A., Oxon., D.D., 
Ph.D., author of the “Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah.” New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. pp. 391, size 9% x6. 


This work does not show Dr. Edersheim at his best. It is composed of lectures 
delivered in a period of four years, at widely different intervals. The lectures seem 
thus also to have been written and left without being fused into a thorough, scien- 
tific treatise. There is no special unity in the subject matter and its arrangement. 
Lecture I. is on the Origin of Christianity in the O. T.; Lecture IL, on the King- 
dom of God as the Leading Idea of the O. T., and on Recent Criticism concerning 
the Arrangement and Date of the Canon; Lecture III., on the Evidence of the 
Faith and Rites of the Primitive Church; Lectures IV., V., and VI. discuss the 
character of O. T. prophecy; Lectures VII., VIII., the composition of the Penta- 
teuch; Lectures IX., X., XI., XII., the Messianic idea in the post-exilic period from 
the close of the O. T. Canon to the time of Christ. The mechanical execution of 
the work is superior. It is printed in clear large type, on heavy paper, with a broad 
margin, yet no outlines of the lectures are given, and there is no index. Indeed the 
volume has the appearance of a work printed to sell upon the reputation of the au- 
thor, and no scholar, we venture to say, has examined it without disappointment. 
Still it is not without attractions and is of real value. Its style is clear, and the au- 
thor’s thorough knowledge of Jewish literature has enabled him to present much in- 
teresting matter from this source. The apologetic portion is able and inviting. The 
fact of Messianic prophecy in the O. T. is first presented, and then the fact of its 
full and only realization in Christ. On the nature and interpretation of prophecy 
golden words are uttered: “The whole Old Testament is prophetic. Its special 
predictions form only a part, although an organic part, of the prophetic Scriptures ; 
and all prophecy points to the Kingdom of God and to the Messiah as its King” (p. 
24). ‘Prophecy can only be understood from the stand-point of fulfilment ; prophecy 
always starts from historical da¢a in the then present ; and the fulfilment in each 
case not only covers, but is wider than the mere letter of the prophecy” (p. 37). 
“ Prophecy is not predicted history; prophecy had always a present meaning and 
present lessons to those who heard it..... In short, prophecy cannot be com- 
pressed within the four corners of a fact: it is not merely tidings about the future. 
. . . » There is a moral aspect in prophecy to all generations” (pp. 37, 39). ‘“‘ The 
prophet, as preacher, views the present in the light of the future; as foreteller, the 
future in the light of the present. He points out present sin, duty, danger, or need, 
but all under the strong light of the Divine future. He speaks of the present in the 
name of God, and by His direct commission ; of a present, however, which, in the 
divine view, is evolving into a future, as the blossom is opening into the fruit. And 
when he foretells the future he sees it in the light of the present; the present lends 
its colors, scenery, the very historic basis for the picture ” (p. 127). 

In the argument against the hypothesis of Wellhausen of the origin of the Penta- 
teuch, there is also much that is keen and suggestive. It is popular in statement 
and convincing. Dr. Edersheim departs, however, from some of the traditional 
views of Mosaic legislation and Israelitish history. He holds that sacrifices were not 
offered in connection with the tabernacle during the pilgrimages in the wilderness 
(p. 238). The religious institutions of the Mosaic law also were not adapted to 
what Israel then was, but rather to what Israel was intended to become (p. 240). 
His position appears thus identical with that of Dr. Briggs, that the Mosaic legisla- 
tion was delivered through Moses, but it was enforced only in part; and that it was 
a divine ideal to guide'the people throughout their history (PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 
Vol, IV., p. 129.) EDWARD L, CURTIS. 
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THE following works in Exegetical Theology may be briefly mentioned : 


Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students. Edited by Rev. Marcus 
Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D. Palestine, by Rev. Archibald Hen- 
derson, M.A. pp. 221. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, n. d.) [1885]. [New York: 
Scribner & Welford.] The excellence of this series is fully maintained in the pres- 
ent volume. The author has drawn from the best sources, and by a skillful and by 
no means slavish use of the materials at hand has made a compact, readable, and 
trustworthy book. The physical and geographical features of the land are made 
especially prominent, and there is a full topographical Index, which is of great value. 
It is not common to find a book which condenses so much information into a small 
space, and yet, like this one, maintains a vivacity which attracts the attention 
and holds it.— Zhe Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation of God's 
Kingdom ; Traced tn its Historical Development. By C. von Orelli, Prof. of Theol., 
Basel. Translated by Rev. J.S. Banks, Headingley College, Leeds. pp. viii, 472. (Ed- 
inburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1885. Clark’s Foreign Theol. Library, New Series, Vol. xxii.) 
[NewYork : Scribner & Welford.] The German original of this book (published 1882) 
was noticed and warmly commended in this REVIEW (January, 1883, p. 171). It 
deserves a wide circulation and careful reading in its new form.—— The Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament. By Eberhard Schrader, D.D., Ph.D. Trans- 
lated from the Second Enlarged German Edition, with an Introductory Preface, by 
Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, Cheshunt College. Vol. L., 
pp. xxxii, 310. (London: Williams & Norgate, 1885.) This book (published in 
German, 1883) was fully noticed in this REVIEW (April, 1883, pp. 433 sg.) The 
translation contains a few additions and many lesser corrections by the author— 
notably some pages on the Flood-narrative, taking the place of Haupt’s Transliter- 
ation, Translation, and Commentary of the Babylonian Flood-tablet, which appeared 
in the original German. The present volume closes with 2 Kings xviii. 13. The 
translator’s preface gives some account of recent theories as to the structure of the 
Old Testament, and the bearing of Assyriological discoveries upon these, discusses - 
. briefly some further grounds of indebtedness to these discoveries, and explains a 
number of technical terms. The Corrections and Annotations are prefixed to the 
volume instead of being appended ; this has a great practical advantage. We trust 
that this volume—and the second, which will complete the work—will be carefully 
read by Bible students. Theologische Wissenschaft und Pfarramtliche Praxis. 
Von Director Dr. G. Diegel zu Friedberg. Der Heutige Stand der alttestamentlichen 
Wessenschaft. Von Prof. Dr. W. Graf von Baudissin zu Marburg. pp. vi, 60. 
Giessen: J. Rickersche Buchhandlung, 1885. [New York: B. Westermann & Co.] 
These two addresses were given at the first meeting of a provincial Conference of 
Pastors and Professors, held at Giessen in June, 1884. This conference, which is 
designed to be annual, has for 4 main object theological discussion ; and accordingly 
the opening address, by Dr. Diegel, discussed the relations between theological sci- 
ence and the practical work of the ministry. The style is somewhat pedantic, but the 
conclusions are sensible and excellent. They are formulated in brief theses, and 
contemplate a closer relation between pastor and scientific theologian, and a more 
intelligent mutual appreciation, based as far as possible on experimental acquaint- 
ance on the part of each with the work of the other. Count Baudissin’s paper on the 
present state of Old Testament studies is full of interest. It discusses chiefly the 
Pentateuch question, and takes decided ground against the post-exilic composition 
of the Priest-code. He admits that before the exile it was not generally acknowl- 
edged as binding, and that it is younger than the Jehovistic document; but con- 
siders the theory impossible which makes this code, so closely concerned with the 
ritual, a product of a time when, as in the Babylonian captivity, the ritual was non- 
existent. He holds that there must have been a fixed ritual for Solomon’s temple, 
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and that the institution of a totally new one for the post-exilic worship would be in- 
explicable. He suggests that the Priest-code treats of the ritual of the pre-exilic 
sanctuary “partly as this ritual actually was, partly as they were endeavoring to 
make it” (‘theils wie man ihre Weiterentwickelung erstrebte”; this last is very sig- 
nificant,—cf. Prof. C. A. Briggs in this REVIEW, January, 1883, pp. 125, 129). He 
protests with energy against the a prévrZ method of the radical Old Testament 
criticism, and against the representation of the Old Testament religion as a purely 
natural development, thus exemplifying the union of belief in revelation, regard for 
the canons of historical inquiry, and freedom in pursuing critical investigations. Al- 
together the address is a noteworthy one. ——Dze Composition des Buches Daniel. 
Von Johannes Meinhold. pp. 87. (Greifswald: Julius Abel, 1884.) This is a Licen- 
tiate’s dissertation of somewhat unusual interest. The author considers in some 
detail the light cast upon the book of Daniel by the Assyro-Babylonian monuments, 
and is led to the belief that chaps. i—vii. are much older than chaps. viii.—xii., chap. 
i, I-li. 4a being perhaps a separate document. The theological differences, also, 
between the two main divisions of the book he finds to be considerable, and con- 
cludes that the author of chaps. ‘viii.-xii., living in the Maccabean period, incorpo- 
rated the earlier portions (Post-exilic, bit decidedly pre-Maccabean) in his work. 
Die Titung Ungliubizer nach talnudisch-rabbinischem Recht, quellen-massig 
dargestelllt, Yon Gustav Marx, Lic. der Theol. pp. 48. (Leipzig: Dérffling & 
Franke, 1885.) [New York: B. Westermann & Co.] This is a praiseworthy at- 
tempt,—on the face of it fairly successful,—to write a controversial pamphlet in an 
impartial spirit. It is the enlargement of a paper in Delitzsch’s periodical, “Saat 
auf Hoffnung ” (1884, No. III), and aims at repelling the charge of anti-Semitic agi- 
tators, that Jews are restrained only by lack of power from murdering all Christians. 
Marx begins with the Old Testament prescriptions for the treatment of non-He- 
brews, and then examines Maimonides (J/¢shne Thora), as the chief authority, for 
the purpose of showing what ground there is for the charge referred to, and 
. how large an element of reckless exaggeration enters into it. The growing mild- 

ness of utterance in recent times, with regard to Christians, on the part of even 
the strictly orthodox Jews is perhaps the most striking point made in the pam- 
phlet. It is supported by citations from Rabbinical writings of the last three or 
four centuries. Fortunately, the intense and painful interest attaching to this 
whole discussion in Germany is wanting among us, but apart from this the trea- 
tise has scientific value. Kritisch exegetischer Kommentar tiber das Neue 
Testament, Von Dr. Heinr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer. Aarhus und Lukas, 7 Auflage 
neu umgearbeitet von Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Oberconsistorialrath u. ord. Prof. 
an der Univ. Berlin. pp. x, 654. Gdttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1885. 
{New York: B. Westermann & Co.] Meyer died in 1873. The 5th (Germ.) edi- 
tion of his Commentary on Mark and Luke,—the last revised by himself, and 
the one from which the English translation has been made,—appeared in 1867. 
In 1877 Prof. Weiss edited the 6th, and the same distinguished exegete now 
appears as editor of the 7th, The method is the same as before, and the changes 
from the 6th edition are chiefly such as were made necessary by attention to the 
most recent literature, and particularly by a thorough rewriting of the textual notes. 
Thege changes involve an addition of nearly fifty pages to the book. Die Quellen 
der Apostelveschichte. Von August Jacobsen. pp.26. (Berlin; R. Gaertner, 1885.) 
Jacobsen is already known as a radical literary critic of the Gospels. He holds that 
the Book of Acts is, as it claims to be, a continuation of the third Gospel by the 
same hand, but that the author was considerably removed in time from all the events 
of which he writes, and dependent upon earlier documents, The most distinctive 
part of his theory is that the section, Acts i—xii., is made up of notices found in the 
Pauline epistles, combined, more or less successfully, with stories borrowed or im- 
itated from the Gospel narrative, etc., etc. Jacobsen’s assumptions are too violent, 
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and his processes too summary, to entitle him to a place among critics of the first 
rank, and his conclusions cannot for a moment bear the ordinary tests of historical 
evidence.——An Easter Study in St. Peter. 1 Peter iii. 18-iv. 6. “ Quickened by 
the Spirit,” and Preaching to the Dead By Rev. Samuel Fuller, D.D., Professor of 
the Literature and Interpretation of the Scriptures im the Berkeley Divinity School. 
pp. 38. (New York: T. Whittaker, 1885.) Dr. Fuller’s conclusion is not novel, 
but a part of his argument is. The conclusion is that “spirit,” in 1 Pet. iii, 18, is 
the Divine Spirit, and that the “dead,” in 1 Pet. iv, 6, are the spiritually dead. The 
most novel branch of the argument is that which deduces the former part of the 
conclusion from the usage of the two Greek particles »év and dé, Dr. Fuller affirms 
that whenever in the New Testament (Westcott and Hort) persons are contrasted 
by these two particles, these persons are invariably different. Hence he infers that 
in I Pet. iti, 18, “ flesh” and “ spirit,” being thus contrasted, cannot refer to different 
parts of Christ’s human nature. This is his discovery, and his preface is occupied 
with a laudation of Bruder’s Concordance, which has enabled him to make it. The 
last sentence of the preface says that “this is the beckoning Christian angel now 
inviting and stirring every Biblical scholar who, with his better helps, determines to 
know more” (italics his), The context leaves it somewhat uncertain whether the 
angel is Bruder or his Concordance, or some other bright personality. It should be 
added that there is a “ Liturgical History” of the passage at the end of the pam- 
phlet, and a page or so of cpacogel commendation for a previous treatise by the 
same author. FRANCIS BROWN.’ 





Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D.° A new edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Vols. 1 and 2—Medizval Christianity from Gregory’ 
“ Gregory VII., A.D. 590 to 1073. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1885. 


We hail with unfeigned pleasure the appearance of a new instalment of this great 
work, and we trust its venerable author will have health and strength granted him 
to complete his much-loved task. Dr. Schaff’s History is by far the best we know 
for putting into the hands of English-speaking students, and it affords matter for 
special thankfulness to the Presbyterian churches that such a work has been pro- 
vided by one so competent, and at such a seasonable time, for the benefit of their 
ministers and students of theology. Embodying all that is of real value in recent 
continental researches, and remaining faithful to the spirit and method of his hon- 
ored teacher, Neander, the author has yet furnished the English-speaking race in 
his previous volumes with an account of the formation and development of the an- 
cient Church in sentences more manageable and more easily intelligible, in a style 
more thoroughly adapted to their taste, and with a glow of earnest feeling which 
often rises to true eloquence. These previous volumes take up and treat.in the most 
admirable manner of the state of the heathen world and of the land and people ot 
Palestine at the introduction of Christianity; of the incarnation, life, death, and res- 
urrection of our Lord ; of the mission and work of his apostles ; of the authenticity 
of the gospels and epistles, and of the constitution of the New Testament Church ; 
of the persecutions to which the Church in the second and third centuries was so 
frequently subjected ; of its preservation, growth, and ultimate triumph, and of the 
development of its doctrine, ritual, and constitution in the old Graco-Koman form 
on to the close of the fifth century. The volumes just issued treat of the history of 
medizval Christianity from the time of Gregory I. to that. of Gregory VII., and are 
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rot unworthy to take their place beside those to which we have above referred, and 
we trust they will be as extensively read and as generally appreciated as the others 
have been. ‘They take up the history at the time when the Roman Empire of the 
West lad been devastated and broken up by successive hordes of pagan barbarians, 
who in their new settlements presented a fresh field for missionary enterprise, and 
were by the power and life still inherent in Christianity won over to it, civilized, and 
formed into nations fitted to take the place of those they had swept away. One of 
the most notable factors in that Christianizing and civilizing process was supplied by 
Celtic Ireland and Britain. The story of the conversion of the Celtic tribes in the 
British Isles, and of the Angles and Saxons who in part dispossessed them, and the 
noble efforts of both Celts and Saxons to spread the Gospel on the Continent, may 
be found here told in a more interesting and accurate manner than it is in most of 
our Scottish Church Histories ; and it is hardly to our credit that while such reada- 
ble and generally accurate accounts as those of Dr. Schaff and Dr. Moffat have re- 
cently been published in America, so little has been yet done by British or Irish 
Presbyterians to popularize modern researches into this period of our national his- 
tory. At times we think a more generous estimate might have been formed of Celtic 
culture and missionaries, and more glowing enthusiasm shown in telling of their 
self-denying labors and brilliant success. It was our good fortune lately, after an 
interval of twenty years, to revisit the Cathedral of St. Lucius at Coire to see the 
old verger exhibit with reverence a deed of Charlemagne (we suppose the same re- 
ferred to by Dr. Schaff at p. 249) and other early treasures of his church, and dwell 
with fond affection on the benefits which the Celtic Columbanus, Gallus, and their 
companions conferred on all that region. These benefits were carried by other 
Celtic missionaries to other regions of France and Germany, and special privileges 
were long conceded to their fellow-countrymen in several of the monasteries of both 
countries. The reason assigned by Melancthon in the sixteenth century for the deep 
interest he took in the young Scottish exiles who flocked to Wittenberg was the re- 
membrance of what these Celtic missionaries had done in early times for Germany. 
And in whatever respects Ebrard and Greith, Skene and McLauchlan, Reeves and 
Killen may differ as to the constitution, ritual, and standing of the Celtic Church, 
they are at one as to the piety, the learning, and the missionary zeal which charac- 
terized so many of the alumni of its monastic colleges, Its creed in all its main arti- 
cles was that of the Western Church of the time, but it held these with a singularly 
living grasp and cmphasized some of them, the full importance of which was only to 
be acknowledged at a much later time. “It brought religion straight home to men’s 
hearts by sheer power of love and self-sacrifice ; it held up before them in the uncon- 
scious goodness and nobleness of its representatives the moral evidence for Chris- 
tianity.”” Even Bede, with all his attachment to Roman forms, speaks with fond 
affection of the Celtic missionaries, and seems to look back regretfully to the times 
when their teaching and example of self-denial had so mighty an influence on his 
nation. Was it absolutely zecessary, in the interests of that or the other nations 
ihey evangelized, that these missionaries should be superseded or forced into sub- 
jection to a foreign authority? So Dr. Schaff appears to affirm when he says 
(p. 99) : “* Medizeval Christianity was very weak, and required for its self-preserva- 
tion a strong central power and legal discipline. It is doubtful whether in the bar- 
barous conditions of those times and amidst the commotions of almost constant civil 
wars the independent and scattered labors of the anti-Roman missionaries could 
have survived as well and made as strong an impression upon the German nation 
as a consolidated Christianity with a common centre of unity and authority.” 
Guarded and qualified as this is, we confess that it appears to us to be substantially 
the same plea which is urged in justification of the efforts so persistently made after 
the Restoration of 1660 to stamp out Puritanism in England and at a somewhat 
later date to stamp out Protestantism in France as disturbing forces, interfering with 
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the harmonious development of the whole nation. Nor can we admit that the com- 
parative success of those efforts is any vindication of their authors more than that 
the failure of the efforts of Charles V. to suppress or muzzle German Protestantism 
in the supposed interests of German unity is the real ground for the condemnation 
of these efforts. ‘Le meusouge démeure toujours un mal méme lorsque celui qui 
-en use se propose un bien.” The frdton pseudos that the Roman bishop was the 
centre of unity and authority in the Christian Church, and that no one without com- 
mission from him had a right to gather and organize churches, could produce only 
evil fruit, and whatever may be said of Gregory himself we may safely extend to his 
agents what Dr. Schaff has said of Boniface, one of the most active agents of the 
later popes: “ The weak spot in his character is the bigotry and intolerance which 
he displayed in his controversy with the independent missionaries. ... . He reaped 
the fruits of their labors and destroyed their further usefulness, which he might have 
secured by a more liberal policy. He hated every feature of individuality and na 
tional independence in matters of the Church..... Those who labored without 
papal authority were to him dangerous hirelings, thieves, and robbers, who climbed 
up some other way.” The Church which could gather such learned men in its 
monasteries, attract so many scholars from other lands to imbibe and carry home its 
stores of learning and even its style of caligraphy, and produce so many noble and 
self-denying missionaries to spread the faith in other lands, might not have proved so 
unequal to the task of organization as some suppose had Rome’s agents not set a 
covetous eye on its conquests and dealt unkindly with it in its home. According to 
Dr. Hook, the conversion of the Angles and Saxons, even as far south as the 
Thames, was much more the result of the labors of the Celtic than of the Roman 
missionaries. And the case on the Continent, to a certain extent, was similar, and 
Rome’s agents only stepped in to snatch from them the fruit of their labors. Dr. 
Schaff’s list of works on the Celtic Church and of lives of the Celtic missionaries is 
remarkably complete. Still the literature grows, and probably since this part of the 
first volume was prepared for the press there has been published at Brussels, from a 
manuscript found there, a life of St. Patrick, said to be the same with that contained 
in the famous Book of Armagh, but having complete those portions of the history 
which in that Book had been lost or abridged. It-is regarded by its Irish editor as 
favoring the opinion so long rejected by most of his countrymen, but generally main- 
tained in Scotland, that the Saint was a native of North Britain, and as casting much 
light on the chronology of his life. 

The story of the conversion of the German and Scandinavian peoples naturally 
follows that of the Celts of the British Isles and the labors of their missionaries, and 
it is briefly and lovingly told. Then a succinct account is given of the missionary 
activities of the Eastern or Greek Church among the Slavonic and Russian races. 
This is succeeded by an able and interesting account of the life and character of 
Mohammed and the repressive and often cruel policy of his successors, which 
crushed the flourishing Christian communities and devastated the fair lands which 
fell under their sway. No detailed history is given, however (as it might have been 
by help of Le Quien and the recently published Ecclesiastical Chronicle of Gregory 
Barhebrzus), of the actings and sufferings of those communities, the Syrian and 
Egyptian Jacobites, and the Nestorians, who, amidst many defections, and with not 
a few shortcomings, yet with real faith in their divine Lord, remained steadfast in 
their profession and bore aloft the banner of the cross in the far East, and some of 
whom—the Nestorians especially, who rejected the epithet of ¢heotvkos and kept 
more free from image-worship—succeeded, in some measure, in gaining the favor of 
their Saracenic conquerors, exciting among them an interest in mathematical and 
medical studies and translating for their benefit those works of Aristotle, which, in 
after-time, are said to have been retranslated from the Arabic into the Latin, and 
to have first roused the activities of the Western schoolmen, A very full and inter- 
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esting account is next given of Pope Gregory the Great and the Emperor Charle- 
magne, each of whom, in his own day and sphere, did so much for the cause of 
religion, learning, and civilization in the West. The history of succeeding Popes 
and Emperors is more briefly touched on, as are also the gradual degradation of the 
Papacy, the conflict between the Eastern and Western churches, and the failure of 
the various attempts made to reunite them. Slavery, Ordeals, Charities, and Monas- 
ticism claim brief notices in the close of the first volume, as the subject of Hymnol- 
ogy does in the beginning of the second. But the greater part of that volume is 
occupied with the theological controversies of the period—those relating to the pro- 
cession of the Spirit and the worship of images—the Monotheletic, the Adoptian, 
the Predestinarian, and the Eucharistic. The last is handled with special care and 
fulness. The remainder of the volume is devoted to an account of the literary char- 
acter and literary men of the period. The account of the literary men, Dr. Schaff 
explains, has been mainly prepared under his direction by the Rev. Samuel Jack- 
son, M.A. If it errs at all, it does so more on the side of redundancy than on that 
of deficiency. Yet it omits entirely the Syriac writers of these ages of whom we 
have now biographies in Smith and Wace’s Dictionary, and it gives no place to St. 
Patrick or Columbanus, the doctrinal significance of whose writings might, we 
think, have been more specially referred to either here or in the previous volume. 
With these remarks we cordially commend Dr. Schaff’s volumes to our readers, and 
trust they may have as favorable a reception and as wide a circulation as those 
which have preceded them. ALEXANDER F. MITCHELL. 


CYPRIAN VON KARTHAGO, UND DIE VERFASSUNG DER KIRCHE. EINE 
K1I1RCHENGESCHICHTLICHE UND KIRCHENRECHTLICHE UNTERSUCHUNG. (An 
inquiry into the history and constitution of the Church.) Von Lic. OTTO 
RITSCHL, Gdttingen, 1885. B. Westermann & Co., New York. 


The reconstruction of the church system of Cyprian, from a careful analysis and 
comparison of ten of his letters, as here given by Otto Ritschl, is in the line of that 
higher biography which postpones the external chronological treatment of a life 
to the development of it, as incidentally and unconsciously given by the subject 
himself. We have happily preserved to us some eighty letters of Cyprian, all of 
them ‘open letters,” designed for circulation, and dealing with the most interesting 
and important questions of discipline and church order.. Their value, as letting us 
into an interior view of the condition of things in the North African Church during 
the Decian persecution, and the administration of church affairs during, that stress 
and storm, cannot be overestimated. 

That Cyprian was a “ Bishop,” in the Episcopal sense, cannot be doubted,—though, 
as the author of this monograph shows, traces of the more primitive Presbyterianism 
still survived. The “church” in Carthage was already distributed into a number 
of congregations, each having a Presbyter for its Pastor, and all the Presbyters 
subject to the one Bishop. The same arrangement prevailed in the great cities of 
Rome and Alexandria, and so far as we are positively informed nowhere else. When 
Prof. Schaff concedes that, by the middle of the second century, Episcopacy was 
universally established, both in the East and West, we cannot but think he errs by 
excessive liberality. The “chorepiscopacy”’-of the country Pastors certainly sur- 
vived long after that time. 

However that may be, Episcopacy had certainly established itself in Carthage 
before the middle of the third century. The Church was divided into “clergy” and 
“laity”; and the clergy were distinguished as Bishop, Presbyters, Deacons, sub- 
deacons, etc. The Bishop stands alone at the head as the visible centre of unity for 
the Church, the heir of the apostolic authority, and divinely ordained ruler of the 
flock. The Presbyters are 42s Presbyters; though Cyprian usually calls them ‘“‘com- 
presbyteri,” recognizing the fact that he himself was only, according to the well- 
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known dictum of St. Jerome, “‘ unus de Presbyteris electus.” He still feels bound to 
conduct the whole administration of church affairs “communi Presbyterorum con- 
silio.” This represents that early form of Episcopacy, in which all the Christian 
people (of Carthage v. g.) composed the one “cliurch of Carthage”; and the Pres- 
byters and Deacons were Presbyters and Deacons not of any particular congrega- 
tion, but of the “church” as a whole. It was mainly through Cyprian himself, act- 
ing in circumstances peculiarly favorable to such a development, that the complete 
Episcopal system was wrought out. Cyprian was a man of wealth and rank, accus- 
tomed to the exercise of authority. He was hurried into the Episcopal office, con- 
trary both to apostolic and church canons, while still a “ novice.” He was of ambi- 
tious and haughty temper, impatient of contradiction. He is the typical high church- 
man of the ante-Nicene age, and would have made a better Pope, as Prof. Schaff 
observes, than any one of the series before Leo I. 

The respect we are accustomed to cherish for a distinguished church father, and 
the veneration and love we feel for a Christian martyr, naturally warps our judgment 
in contemplating the character of Cyprian. Yet neither in the one aspect nor the 
other ought he to escape the impartial censure of history. In his letters written . 
from concealment, during the persecution under Decius Trajan, we see the energetic 
church ruler, the scrupulous guardian of the unity of the church and the rights of 
the Bishops; the fierce hater of all dissenters, and the narrow intolerance which 
identified opposition to his own high-toned church despotism with hostility to Christ 
and his church. Cyprian, more than any other early father, is responsible for that 
whole style of thinking which expresses itself in the phrase, “ holy mother church.” 
No man can have God for his Father, he was accustomed to say, “ who has not the 
church for his mother.” Cyprian had been a popular teacher of rhetoric, and appar- 
ently always wrote with an eye to his reputation. His letters to the confessors in 
prison impress us less by their expression of Christian sympathy and lofty confi- 
dence, than by the elaborate and artificial style in which they are clothed. We can- 
not be deeply moved with these nicely antithetic and rhetorical descriptions of the 
glory of suffering for Christ, written by one who was himself safe in hiding, while 
the storm was beating on his flock. Less of injudicious compliment to the martyrs, 
and greater readiness to suffer with them, would have better become a “ Bishop.” 
Cyprian himself, indeed, tells us that this was merely a prudent withdrawing from 
public notice, to avoid exasperating further the persecuting government. But the 
Roman confessors were not quite able to accept this apology. They classed Cyprian 
among the hireling shepherds who flee when the wolf cometh. Some time later 
Cyprian, under circumstances of which we are not particularly informed, fell into the 
hands of the persecutors, and suffered death,—not amid lingering torments, like 
many of his flock, but by decapitation. On hearing his sentence pronounced he 
exclaimed, Deo gratias !—referring, perhaps, to the comparatively easy mode of his 
death. That Cyprian’s policy in regard to the /afsz, and the arrogant confessors 
who were destroying all discipline in the church by the reckless issue of their be//¢ 
pacis, was wise and right is beyond dispute. His letters on that subject are full of 
moderation and good sense. We wish as much could be said of his views on the 
church and the sacraments. He taught in the fullest extent the errors of sacramental 
regeneration and sanctification. He attempted in vain, against the authority of the 
church of Rome, and the great body of the church everywhere, to enforce the North 
African rejection of heretical or schismatical baptism,—an error in which recent 
history shows he ha still a few followers. He extravagantly magnified the authority 
of the Bishop, as the only and indispensable medium of communication between the 
people and Christ. He encouraged the doctrine of purgatory and prayers for the 
dead, and had a childish belief in dreams and omens. In all these respects he bears 
a close resemblance to that other high-church idol, Archbishop Laud. We are well 
aware that for this opinion Cyprian, if he could speak, being such as he was in Car- 
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thage sixteen hundred years ago, would overwhelm us with that vituperative elo- 
quence of which he was such a master. “Meus prava, et fallax lingua, et odia 
venenata, et sacriliga mendacia,” would no doubt be among the flowers of rhetoric 
with which he would repay us. We hope and believe he has better language on his 
lips now. 

This valuable monograph of the Licentiate Ritschl is gracefully dedicated to his 
distinguished father, Albrecht Ritschl, for whom he claims that he was the first 
‘to apprehend fully the significance of Cyprian in relation to the development of the 
doctrine of the church, and the historical conditions under which Cyprian made that 
doctrine available for the strengthening of the Episcopate”: as to the validity of 
which claim there may be some room for doubt. SAMUEL M. HOPKINS. 


HINKMAR, ERZBISCHOF VON REIMS. Sein Leben und seine Schriften von Dr. 
HEINRICH SCHROERS. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1884. 588 pages. 


The adoption of the infallibility dogma by the Vatican Council of 1870 has not 
destroyed theological activity in the Roman Church, at least in Germany. It has, 
however, put a new restraint upon the judgment of matters in which the infallibility 
of the Pope is concerned. This may be seen in the second edition of Bishop Hefele’s 
History of the Couucils, which appeared since 1870, Hefele was one of the ablest 
and strongest anti-infallibilists in the Vatican Council and wrote an unanswerable 
argument on the case of Pope Honorius III. against papal infallibility, but in the 
second edition he modified his former statements so as to bring them as nearly as 
possible into conformity with the Vatican decree—Dogma versus history. 

Dr. Schrors, of Munich, belongs to the Ultramontane School of Roman Catholic 
divines, and in the account of the controversy between Hincmar and. Pope Nicolas 
I., he clearly sides with the cause of papal absolutism against the Gallican liberties 
of which Hincmar may be said to have been one of the earliest and strongest cham- 
pions. Nevertheless, his work is the best monograph on one of the most remarka- 
ble men of the ninth century. 

Hincmar of Reims was a prelate, a statesman, and a scholar, and took a leading 
part in all the controversies of his age. Very little is known of his early history be- 
fore he became Archbishop of Reims (845). From that time on he stood at the 
height of the age, the foremost man in the kingdom and the Church of France. 
SchrGrs represents him, next to Charlemagne and Nicolas, as the most eminent per- 
sonality in the ninth century. ‘“ The mighty Emperor and the great Pope,” he says, 
“were born rulers of the world, men of genius, who laid the foundations for the far- 
reaching developments of future ages. The Archbishop of Reims was an altogether 
different nature. As a practical statesman, as Metropolitan, and as a scholar, he 
no doubt occupies the first rank among his contemporaries; but his thought and 
action never transcended the horizon of his century. He is a child of his age rather 
than its leader and pioneer of a future age. And vet his influence on the great 
change in the history of the ninth century was little less than that of the much ad- 
mired Carlovingian ruler and the commanding high-priest on St. Peter’s chair.” 
Reims was a famous metropolis, where the French King Chlodowig received Chris- 
tian baptism at the hands of St. Remigius in 496, and thereby decided the Chris- 
tianization of France. Here Hincmar labored in the stormy period of the weak 
successors of Charlemagne till his death in 882. 

The chief doctrinal controversy in which Hincmar was involved and in which he 
showed his overbearing and violent temper as well as kis ability for controlling in- 
fluence, was the Gottschalk controversy about predestination and free will. Gotts- 
chalk, the Saxon monk, a crude forerunner of Luther and Calvin, was a strict Augus- 
tinian, and uncompromising enthusiast for the doctrine of eternal decrees. He had 
the stuff of a martyr and would suffer ten deaths rather than yield an inch of his 
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conviction. Schrdrs devotes three chapters to this controversy which agitated the 
whole church of France (pp. 88-150). He treats Gottschalk with more justice than 
is usual among Romish historians. There were three parties in the conflict, the 
strict Augustinian, the moderate Augustinian, and the semi-Pelagian ; but the last 
two were not clearly distinct. Gottschalk taught an absolute and double predesti- 
nation, an unconditional election to eternal life, and a foreordination, not indeed to 
sin, but to eternal punishment in consequence of the fall of the human race in Adam. 
He denied human freedom after the fall and left no room for human merit in the . 
process of conversion and sanctification, which from beginning to end are the work 
of divine grace. He maintained his views in spite of all persecution to his death. 

_He reflects in his character the inexorable rigor of the unalterable will of God. 
Hincmar was the chief champion of the semi-Pelagian theory which concealed itself 
under Augustinian phrases and the assurance of veneration for the memory of the 
great bishop of Hippo, and triumphed practically till the Reformation, when the 
controversy was renewed under a more comprehensive form and resulted in the 
great split of Western Christendom. Hincmar was agreed with Rabanus Maurus, 
the most prominent contemporary divine and prelate of Germany, both in cruel 
treatment of Gottschalk and in his views on foreknowledge and free will. He had 
a grudge toward the unfortunate and obstinate monk because he had been some- 
what irregularly (though not invalidly) ordained to the priesthood by a rural bishop 
(chorepiscopus), Rigbold of Reims, without the knowledge of his 6wn bishop of 
Soissons, and gone on travels without permission of his abbot. He treated him 
without mercy, and shut him up in the lonely prison at Hautvilliers, after he had 
been condemned by the Synod of Chiersy as an incorrigible heretic. He even re- 
fused to grant him in his last sickness the communion and Christian burial, except 
on condition of full recantation, Gottschalk scorned the condition, died in his un- 
shaken faith, and was buried in unconsecrated ground after an imprisonment of 
twenty years (868). Hincmar taught a conditional single predestination of believers, 
and denied predestination to sin or even to punishment. God foreknew sin from 
eternity, but did not foreordain it; and so he foreknew the sinners, but did not fore- 
ordain them to sin or death ; they are simply prescztz, not Jredestinatz. The fall 
of Adam with its consequences falls under the idea of divine ermzsszon. God sin- 
cerely intends to save a// men, but with the consent of their free will and by the use 
of the ordinary means of grace; if any are lost, they have to blame themselves, 
Hincmar secured the confirmation of his views by the Synod of Chiersy, which was 
held in the presence of Emperor Charles the Bald in 853. 

Of the personal character of Hincmar Schr6rs gives a correct view, p. 472 seg. 
He describes him as a born ruler. He resisted the papal absolutism and the royal 
absolutism which struggled for supremacy in that age. He defended the independ- 
ence of the national church and of the archiepiscopal power. He was energetic, 
severe, harsh, passionate, haughty, and overbearing, but not self-seeking. ‘ Sezne 
Person galt thm nichts, seine Stellung und Wirde alles” (p. 473). 

Hincmar was for the Gallican church in thé ninth century what Cyprian was for 
the African church in the third, and what Bossuet was for the Gallican church in 
the seventeenth century. He had the same views and aims, and was their equal in 
energy, though inferior in talent and extent of influence. PHILIP SCHAFF. 


DIE REFORMATION UND DIE ALTEREN REFORMPARTEIEN. In ihrem Zusam- 


menhange dargestellt, von Dr. LUDWIG KELLER. Leipzig. 1885. pp. 516. 
New York: B. Westermann & Co. . 


Dr. Keller is already known to all students of Reformation history by his works 
upon the Anabaptists. Dr. Briggs calls his Hans Denk ‘‘a splendid piece of his- 
torical work in the rehabilitation of [one] who has long been buried under a cloud 
of misrepresentation ”’ (PRES. REVIEW, April, 1883, vol. iv., p. 450). In the present 
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volume he attempts a more ambitious task, viz., to trace from its source that faith 
and practice which, under the name “ Anabaptism,” was persecuted by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants alike. It will not be possible in this brief notice to do 
more than touch very lightly upon a few of the salient points of this masterly work, 
which is drawn directly from the sources and written with great enthusiasm, yet in 
simple, translucent German. 

It opens with a section upon the Church and the heretics, and then passes to an 
account of the origin of the Waldensian “heresy,” which Keller attributes to Petrus 
Waldus. The rest of the book is occupied with the history of the movement he began. 
The extent of this movement is remarkable, for in Keller’s hands “ Waldensian ”’ is 
a veritable drag-net which contains not simply those commonly styled Waldensians, 
but many sects usually regarded as of independent origin ; sects widely separated in” 
time and geographical distribution. In fact, Keller makes the entire history of heresy 
in Catholic lands since Waldus’ day to be a history of his influence, and does not 
hesitate to call Waldensians the Lombard Brethren, the Swiss Brethren, and the 
Bohemian Brethren, but also the Lollards, the Beghards, the Friends of God, the 
Known Men of England, the Anabaptists, and the Moravians, and also such relig- 
ious parties and fraternities as the Brethren of the Common Life, the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit, and the Rosicrucians (so called). It was, indeed, not unsuspected 
that these “ sects”’ had much in common (see, ¢.g., F.C. Baur, Dée christliche Kirche 
des Mittelalters, pp. 498 seg.), but what has been probably frequently asserted is 
proved by Dr. Keller. He shows how the Waldensians sent their missionaries 
through Europe, and made converts among the operatives in the cities, who organ- 
ized themselves under the simple name of “ Brethren,” but were immediately dubbed 
‘heretics ” and persecuted. Thus “ from Spain to Bohemia, from Calabria to the 
Netherlands,” there existed as early as the fourteenth century a number of such 
secret societies (p. 120). Their influence was immense, although confined for the 
most part to the common people. In Germany they originated and widely circulated 
that peculiar literature whose best known specimen is ‘‘ The Nine Rocks,” written 
originally by the Waldensian “ apostle”” Walther, but subsequently reissued in 
revised forms by Rulman Merswin, Heinrich Suso, and others, and which, under 
the title of “The History of the Conversion of Tauler,” is familiar to all readers of 
Tauler’s sermons, with which it is bound up (cf. the undersigned’s notice of Denifle’s 
Tauler’s Bekehrung in this REVIEW, vol. ii., pp. 606 seg.). Meister Eckart and 
John Tauler are classed by Keller among those who were at least influenced by the 
Waldensian “ heresy” (pp. 158, 164). Out of the same circle sprang the “ Theologia 
Germanica,” of which Luther said “ that next to the Bible and St. Augustin, no book 
hath ever come into my hands, whence I have learned, or would wish to learn more 
of what God and Christ and man and all things are.”” From the Waldensians 
sprang also the so-called “Codex Teplensis,”’ which is nothing less than a German 
translation of the New Testament, dating from the fourteenth century, and repro- 
duced in all the pre-Luther Bibles. Keller’s discussion of this point (pp. 256-60) 
must, however, be passed over (cf. Kurtz, Lehrbuch d. Kirchengeschichte, oth ed. 
Leipzig, 1885, p. 373). 

We come now to the Reformation. Bearing in mind the faithful work through 
centuries of those scattered friends of God, we are prepared to accept the view that 
the Reformation was the fruit of the seed so industriously sown. And it is in this 
connection that Keller makes one of his most interesting communications. Every 
one knows that Luther owed his first correct spiritual guidance to Johann von 
Staupitz, who in 1505 taught the young, ardent, but melancholy monk that by the 
study of the Bible along with Augustin and the “ Mystics” he would attain soonest 
to inward peace. This advice Luther took, and quickly found it good. But whence 
did Staupitz get this wisdom? From the Waldensian literature already alluded 
to (Keller, 7.c. p. 227). During the years from 1517 until 1520, so fruitful in Luther’s 
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experience, Staupitz and Luther lived in loving intercourse. Suddenly there came a 
great change. Instead of sympathy there sprang up coldness. Luther carried on 
his reformatory work alone and Staupitz died in the bosom of Mother Church. Now, 
what was the reason of this separation? The facts are unquestioned. Kurtz (2 ¢. 
p. 249) accounts for them by saying that Staupitz could not keep pace with Luther's 
development. Yet that he abode true to “ the positive tendencies of the Reforma- 
tion ” Kurtz allows. His explanation, therefore, does not fit all the facts of the case. 
Mallet, in his art. “ Staupitz”’ in Herzog, vol. xiv., 650, attributes the rupture to a 
lack of nerve on Staupitz’ part to make common cause with Luther. This is the 
ordinary explanation. Keller offers another, which is, at least, novel. It was not 
Staupitz, but Luther, who changed his opinions between 1517 and 1522 (p. 348). 
The older German opposition party, of which Staupitz was the leader, and into 
whose ideas he initiated Luther, laid especial stress upon the words and doctrines of 
Christ. The characteristic mark of the Lutheran system, which after 1521 came 
into being under Luther’s guidance, was that it sought and found its chief support 
in the epistles of Paul. The old German theology declared that the Gospel of Christ 
consisted entirely in the good news of the vicarious atonement of Christ and the 
grace of forgiveness. The imitation of Christ was the goal of endeavor (p. 351). 
But Luther after 1522 made less of all this. Seized with the stirring idea of “ justi- 
fication by faith,” he preached it with all his energy. He made this doctrine the 
test even of the New Testament canon. The Epistle of James, with its plain ethical 
teaching, upon which the old German theology had dwelt with delight (p. 351), he 
found defective upon this point; and so from saying at the Leipzig Disputation 
(June 27—July 16, 1519), ‘Quod autem Jacobi Apostoli epistola inducitur: fides 
sine operibus mortua est: primum stilus epistolz illius longe est infra Apostolicam 
majestatem nec cum Paulino ullo modo comparandus”’ (Keller, p. 352), be at length 
came in 1524 to call it “an epistle of straw” which had nothing “ evangelical ” 
about it. The rupture between Staupitz and Luther was, therefore, Keller argues, 
due to a theological difference, to the substitution by Luther of a dogma in place of 
a life. Likeness to Christ was no longer in Luther’s theology the proof of a Chris- 
tian, but acceptance of the merits of Christ through faith. Between the old evan- 
gelical theology and the new there could not be union. So Staupitz abode in the 
old path, and so did a large proportion of Luther’s early friends and sympathizers 
(p. 362). 

a regard to Zwingli, Keller has also interesting statements to make. It is well 
known that the Swiss reformer had much trouble from the Anabaptists, who were in 
strong force in Switzerland. Justice is beginning to be done to these men. It is 
pleasant to record that an American scholar, the Rev. Dr. H. S. Burrage, whose 
little volume, The Anabafptists in Switzerland, Philadelphia, [1882], pp. 231, comes 
in for cordial commendation by Keller (p. 411), has contributed to this result. The 
day has gone by when the Anabaptists can be sweepingly condemned, or the Bap- 
tists need blush for their forerunners. One can now say that Balthasar Hubmeier 
and Felix Manz were as worthy martyrs as ever attained the crown, while Hans 
Denk was not behind them in merit. Burrage has already brought out the early 
friendly intercourse between Zwingli and the Anabaptists (/. c. pp. 68, 73, seg.). 
Keller goes a step further, sees in Anabaptism another phase of “ Waldensian ” 
thought, and claims Zwingli for one of its adherents (p. 406). It must at least be 
granted that Zwingli dd at one time entertain the view that since faith before bap- 
tism was indispensable it would be much better not to baptize children until they 
were come to years of discretion, for these are his own words: “ Denn der irrtum 
hat ouch mich vor etwas jaren verfiirt, dass ich meint, es ware vil wager [besser] 
man toufte die kindli erst, so sy zii gittem alter kommen wirend” (Werke, IL, 
i. p. 245; cf. the valuable note of the editors). Zwingli’s friendship with the Anabap- 
tists, if not his adershzp of them, for Keller presses the words “ Bischof” and 
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‘‘ Hirt ” which Manz and Grebel use respecting him (Z. c. p. 405, cf. Burrage, 7. c. pp. 
71, 75), did not last long. Discovering in them “revolutionary ” tendencies. he aban- 
doned them not only, but entered into the lists against them, and gave them over 
to persecution and death. In return they called him “the false prophet’ (Burrage, 
7c. p. 180). 

But we must close. It goes without saying that Keller has produced a scholarly, 
independent, and valuable work. That he has really substantiated his claim that 
the numerous medieval sects of the same general character were essentially one 
sect will be questioned ; but that the family likeness between them is much stronger 
than has been supposed, cannot be. He may also err in attributing too much to the 
Waldensian activity. It must, however, be borne in mind that Keller has read the 
sources from which he draws his history, and it ill becomes one who has not, to 
reject his facts. Yet we who are comparatively ignorant may presume to sit in judg- 
ment upon his inferences. Keller must forgive us, therefore, if we do not all go his 
lengths. Perhaps further reflection and study will bring us round to his way of 
thinking. Meanwhile we praise him enthusiastically for his book. 

SAMUEL M. JACKSON. 


HIsTORY OF THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. By CHARLES W. 
Bairp, D.D. 2 vols. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


America was the refuge reserved by God for the oppressed and persecuted of 
Europe. The bigotry, intolerance, and cruelty begotten of the religious wars 
which resulted from the great Reformation, were the chief forces that brought 
about the settlement of the North American colonies. Many streams of per- 
secuted people flowed across the ocean from England, Scotland, Ireland, Ger- 
many, and France. It would be an interesting and profitable task to trace these 
streams from their origin until they combined to produce the great American 
Republic. The character of our nation will never be thoroughly understood 
until this task has been accomplished. In the meanwhile, we gladly welcome 
a series of volumes which proposes to trace one of these streams—the Huguenot 
emigration. Dr. Baird is unusually well qualified for the task. He is well 
known as a patient, painstaking, and thorough investigator. He has already 
produced several local histories of great merit. He has been for many years 
engaged in the preparatory studies for the present work. His brother, Dr. 
Henry M. Baird, has achieved success in his history of the Huguenots of 
France. The two brothers have worked together, dividing the field between 
them with mutual counsel and co-operation. 

The present volumes represent a portion only of the work. We can judge of 
it only by the plan, so far as it has been revealed, and the sections that are 
before us. A cursory examination shows that the work is designed to be an 
exhaustive one, containing an enormous amount of local history, genealogical 
material, and original documents. It is richly illustrated with maps and 
sketches. The author and publishers have spared no pains and expense in its 
production. The grouping of topics is a simple one. The Edict of Nantes, 
April 13, 1598, and its Revocation, Oct. 22, 1685, give the chronological frame- 
work of the narrative. The Introduction gives an account of the attempted 
settlements in Brazil and Florida prior to the Edict ; Chapters I., II., IIL., the 
settlements in Acadia, Canada, New Netherland, and the Antilles, under the 
Edict ; Chapter IV., the approach of the Revocation ; Chapters V., VI., VII., 
VIIIL., the Revocation, and the consequent flight from the several provinces of 
France ; Chapter IX., the Refuge in England; Chapter X., the Emigration ; on 
the High Seas; Chapters XII.-XI1V., the settlements in Boston and Oxford, 
Mass., Rhode Island and Connecticut. We understand that the succeeding 
volumes will give an account of the settlements in the other American colonies. 
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This outline shows that the author lays great stress upon geographical divi- 
sions. The order of topics is an order of convenience. The theme does not 
shape itself in accordance with a dominant principle. There is unity in the 
constant recurrence to the Edict of Nantes, the revocation of which is the 
monotonous refrain of the entire work. There is also an astonishing variety of 
geographical and genealogical material. But the unity and variety are tco far 
apart. There is a lack of interrelation between the parts. The author fails to 
grasp his theme asa whole. He does not organize it by virtue of an organic 
principle. He does not tell us how all the facts were produced by the operation 
of this principle in its varied workings. In other words, the philosophy of the 
history is wanting, and all that life and coloring that results from the pulsations 
of the vital theme. 

This lack of organism involves the author in a considerable number of repeti- 
tions. In connection with the Revocation, he gives us, first, the flight, then the 
refuge, and, finally, the settlement. The same families often fall into consid- 
eration under these three topics. The author might skilfully select, so as to 
give different families under each one of these three heads, and attain com- 
pleteness thereby. But the selection would be arbitrary, and would not easily 
satisfy his readers, especially if they should be descendants of these exiles. And 
the publication of a portion of the work in advance of the whole, raises the 
question why this and that family has been omitted. The settlement in New 
York has been reserved for the third volume, and yet there are so many allu- 
sions to New York in the two volumes already given us, and so many Hugue- 
not families are mentioned in connection with that colony, that the reader can- 
not fail to inquire why certain other families have been overlooked. 

Furthermore, Chapter IX. is disappointing. The theme of the chapter is the 
Refuge in England. Why does the author omit the Refuge in Holland, Ger- 
many, Ireland, and Switzerland? It may be said these other places of refuge 
are treated incidentally, and that England was the great place of Refuge. But 
these reasons are insufficient, for the refuge in these other countries does not 
receive adequate treatment; and, although England was the great place of 
Refuge, yet vast numbers of Huguenots found refuge in these other lands on 
their way to America, and their refuge ought not to be ignored. 

Moreover, it seems to us that Dr. Baird presupposes in his readers too great 
familiarity with the religious history of Europe since the Reformation. Ameri- 
can colonial history is so involved with European history, that a brief sketch 
of the latter is necessary in order to an adequate representation of the former. 
The chapter on “the Refuge,” might have been separated into several sections 
with great advantage to the work. Here is the gap which needs to be filled up 
or bridged over. These faults of method and organism make the work more 
like a series of local histories than a general history of the Huguenot Emi- 
gration. : 

In the treatment of local history Dr. Baird isa master. Here is the great 
merit of the work: in his chapter upon the several provinces of France under 
the general head of ‘‘ The Flight,” and in his chapters upon the settlement in 
New England. We may also mention as quite successful the three chapters 
upon the earlier settlements in Brazil and Florida, in Acadia and Canada, in 
the New Netherland and the Antilles. 

Dr. Baird brings into bold relief the first Protestant minister in America 
instructing the savages of Brazil in the knowledge of Christianity. The spirit 
of Christian missions to the American heathen was in the earliest Huguenots 
who landed in America, as it was in Whittaker, the apostle of Virginia, and also 
in the Puritan fathers of Massachusetts. But here at the beginning of missions 
to the Indians, we see the same wickedness in ungodly men springing up to 
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hinder the Lord’s work, which we find everywhere accompany mission work, 
even to the present time. 

Dr. Baird’s chapter on the New Netherland settlement is a fresh and inter- 
esting bit of history. It was a singular dispensation of Providence that turned 
the Walloons from the colony of Virginia to New Netherland. It was not well 
that all these religious forces should be gathered together under the Virginia 
Company in one province. It is far better that the Pilgrim Fathers were diverted 
from Virginia to Massachusetts, and the Walloons from Virginia to New York, 
that three great commonwealths might arise instead of one, each with its own 
peculiar character, due in large measure to the earliest colonists. Dr. Baird 
has shown that the Huguenot element was much stronger among the earliest 
settlers of New York than has hitherto been supposed. Indeed, the Dutch 
were at this time in a comfortable condition, and they were not inclined to 
leave their homes for colonial settlements. But they made use of the French, 
English, Irish, and Scotch exiles sojourning among them to plant their colonies 
and strengthen them. The early settlers of New York were, therefore, of mixed 
nationalities, and this has given the city and its vicinity the cosmopolitan 
character which it has ever manifested. 

The Huguenot settlements in New England were peculiarly unfortunate. 
The stories of Oxford, Mass., and Frenchtown, Rhode Island, are extremely 
sad. The Huguenots did not find a congenial home in New England. Some 
families remained to take an important part in the subsequent colonial history, 
but the most of them removed to New York or the southern colonies. New 
York and South Carolina became the chief Huguenot centres. But the story 
of these settlements is reserved for other volumes. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes was a suicidal act. The Huguenots 
were of the best blood of France, the most active in industrial pursuits, the 
most energetic in commercial ventures. With the flight of the Huguenots, 
Commerce and Manufactures took their flight, to the impoverishment of France 
and to the enrichment of England and Holland. When France cast away her 
Huguenots, she little knew that she was at the same time casting away her 
commerce and her colonies. If the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had 
never taken place, it is not unlikely that France might have been as supreme in 
North America as Spain in South America. Out of this crime and suffering 
England gained her commercial pre-eminence, and the United States of Amer- 
ica are English rather than French. 

The Huguenots were absorbed by the English and the Dutch, but their 
influence was not lost. It worked like leaven, softening and refining those 
more rugged peoples, and adding gentleness and grace to their physical forms 
and to their characters. 

We shall look forward to the remaining volumes of this great work with 
intense interest. We pray that the life and health of the author may be spared 
to complete it. He will render a service to the Huguenot race which can never 
be sufficiently estimated. He will prepare the way for a greatly needed History 
of Religion in America. He will construct a monument for himself more dura- 
ble than stoné or bronze. C. A. BRIGGs. 





WE have room only for brief mention of the following : 


Kirchliches Handlexicon, Ein Hilfsbuch zur Orientierung auf dem Gesamige- 
biete der Theologie und Kirche, herausgegeben von Carl Mensel. I. Lief. (Leipzig: 
Justus Naumann.) This is a concise and practical theological Encyclopedia in the 
interest of strict Lutheranism. The Religious History of Israel. A Discussion 
of the chief problems in Old Testament History as opposed to the development 
theorists. By Dr. Friedrich E. Konig. Translated by A. J. Campbell. (New 
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York: Scribner & Welford). This little book has great value. Kdénig is in essential 
accord with Kuenen and Wellhausen in the Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, 
and is all the more powerful on that account in his attack upon their explanations 
of the Religion of Israel as a purely natural development. This little book is im- 
portant in that it shows that the division between supernaturalists and naturalists is 
independent of critical theories. Das Fiingste Gericht in der bildenden Kunst 
des friihen Mittelalters, Von Dr. Georg Voss. (Leipzig: E. A. Seemann.)— 
Das Weltgericht in der bildenden Kunst. Von G. Portig. (Heilbronn: Gebr. 
Henninger.) These are two valuable pamphlets upon an important department of 
Christian Art. The first named is enriched with excellent illustrations. It is de- 
sirable that these competent scholars should pursue their studies still farther in 
these rich mines.——Ungedruckter Predigten Dr. Martin Luther’s aus den 
Fahren 1528 b¢s 1546. Herausgegeben von Georg Buchwald. III. (Leipzig: W. 
Grunow.) We are glad to see that Dr. Grunow is so rapidly bringing out these un- 
published sermons of Luther. The student of the history and theology of the Refor- 
mation will be grateful for the service thus rendered him.——Zwengl¢ und Erasmus. 
Ein reformationsgeschichtliche Studie. Von J. M. Usteri. (Ztirich: S. Hohr.) 
This is a fresh investigation of the relation between the two great Reformers. 
There can be little doubt that Zwingli was more influenced by Erasmus than 
any other of the Reformers. More of the spirit of Erasmus passed over into his 
teachings and his reformatory movement.——7he Days of Makemie. By L. P. 
Bowen. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.) Dr. Bowen has ren- 
dered excellent service by his studies of the life and times of Makemie. He has 
discovered a considerable amount of fresh material himself, and published new ma- 
terial furnished him by others of his friends. We think he has made a mistake in 
giving it the form of a religious novel for Sunday-schools. He had the material for 
the construction of a biography of a high order. The book is worthy of a place in 
every Sunday-school library, and in the household of every Presbyterian family. Dr. 
Bowen has an enthusiasm for Makemie which is praiseworthy, and yet it has blinded 
him as to the significance of certain facts which he and others have recently dis- 
covered. It is clear that Samuel Davis was at work in Maryland at least as early as 
1684. The first historic notice of him previously was at Lewes in 1692. But there 
is no evidence that Davis arrived in Maryland in 1684. It is possible, yes probable, 
that he preceded Makemie in his arrival in America, Thus far he has not been | 
traced to his origin in Europe. It is probable, but not certain, that he was an 
Irishman. Thomas Wilson, another new name, appears in the Somerset records in 
1691. He was from the Presbytery of Laggan, Ireland. The date of his arrival is 
uncertain. We cannot see that there is sufficieut evidence for placing it in 1684. 
William Traill is the greatest name of all. I have shown in American Presbytert- 
anism that he was moderator of the Presbytery of Laggan when he was arrested, 
August 11, 1681, and imprisoned until April 20, 1682, for holding a special fast ; 
that after his release he went to Maryland, and remained for some years until after 
the Revolution, when he returned and became minister of the Borthwick church, 
near Edinburgh, September 17, 1690. Dr. Bowen fills up this outline by the dis- 
coveries that William Traill married William Banes to Miss Phesey, at Rehoboth, 
Md., December 26, 1684; purchased the Love tract at Rehoboth, May 8, 1686; 
gave his wife power of attorney to convey his land, February, 1690, and soon after 
sailed for Europe. It is altogether probable that he went to America very soon 
after his release, late in 1682, or early in 1683, and that therefore he preceded Ma- 
kemie in Maryland and Virginia. At all events Traill was settled at Rehoboth for 
six years, and there is no evidence that Makemie labored in that region until Traill’s 
departure for Europe. Indeed, Makemie was at work on the Elizabeth River, in 
Virginia, where he remained until the arrival of Makie in 1690. There are two im- 
portant letters of Makemie which seem to have been unknown to Dr, Bowen. These 
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were made known to me by Dr. George H. Moore, of the Lenox Library, New York, 
and published in my American Presbyteréanism. They show that Makemie was 
settled as pastor in the Barbadoes for several years, when Dr. Bowen places him in 
Maryland. Indeed, Dr. Bowen presents some facts which can only be explained by 
these letters. Makemie’s name does not appear on the records of the Eastern Shore 
from 1692 until October 4, 1698. He wrote three letters from the Barbadoes, (1) De- 
cember 28, 1696, (7) January 17, 1697(8), and February 12, 1697(8). In the second 
of these he expresses his anxiety to leave, and states that he has been for two years 
prevented “from going off for my health for want of supply.” The two years carry 
him back to January, 1696, and the statement that he was prevented from leaving 
the church for two years implies that he had been serving the church for some years 
previously. In the assessment lists given by Dr. Bowen, Makemie’s name is absent 
in 1694 and 1695. The assessment in 1693 is “ AT Mr. Makemie’s,” differing from 
the usual “Francis Makemie, 3,” and seems to imply his absence. Dr. Bowen 
asks, ‘“‘Had he removed across the line?’’ We answer, yes,—not into Maryland, 
however, but to the Barbadoes. For his answer to Keith’s Libel is dated at Rehc- 
both, July 26, 1692. In August of this year he went to Philadelphia, and within a 
few months probably removed to Barbadoes. These facts seem to imply that Ma- 
kemie labored on the Eastern Shore for a brief interval from 1690-1692, during 
which time he was engaged in mercantile pursuits, and made a journey to Great 
Britain (1691). He did not take up his permanent abode and work on the Eastern 
Shore until the death of his father-in-law on his return from the Barbadoes in 1698. 
On August 15, 1699, he produced at the Accomac Court certificates from Barbadoes 
of his qualifications to preach, and was thereupon licensed to preach, In the next 
edition of his work, which we hope will speedily be catled for, we trust that Dr. 
Bowen will make the changes which are necessary to make his story correspond 
with the history. If he could introduce a chapter giving the life of Makemie in the 
Barbadoes, it would add to the interest of the story. Dr. Bowen has made excellent 
use of the material at his disposal, and deserves thanks for his labor of love. 
C. A. BRIGGS. 





Ill—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA, AND THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. A Comparison of the 
Legend, the Doctrine, and the Ethics of Buddha, with the Story, the Doctrine, 
and the Ethics of Christ. By S. H. KELLOGG, D.D., Professor in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pa., U. S. A.; Eleven Years Missionary to India; Cor- 
responding Member of the American Oriental Society; Author of “ A Grammar 
of the Hindi Language and Dialects,” etc. ‘ Woe unto them that put darkness 
for light, and light tor darkness!”’—Isaiah, “If the light that is in you be dark- 
ness, how great is the darkness!’’—Jesus Christ. London: Macmillan & Co. 
1885. 

We know of no book preduced by an American scholar for many years past on a 
subject more opportune and important, or one combining in a greater degree pro- 
found scholarship, knowledge of the original sources and tests of truth in the de- 
partment, conciseness, clearness, and comprehension of argument, and elegance and 
effectiveness of literary style than this work. Dr. Kellogg’s qualifications for the 
work he has so thoroughly performed are of the most exceptional kind. His rank as 
an Oriental scholar is the most highly estimated by the most competent scholars, and 
can bé but imperfectly known to the general reader. He was for eleven years a 
missionary in Allahabad, Northern India, where he acquired a complete practical 
mastery in reading, speaking, and writing the Hindi language derived from the 
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Sanskrit, as Italian and Spanish are from the Latin, and the Urdu, which is a com- 
posite outgrowth from the Hindi with the Persian, as the English is from the Saxon 
and the Norman French. At the end of that time he published his ‘Grammar of 
the Hindi Language and Dialects,” which was at once universally recognized by na- 
tive and English residents in India, and by the great European Orientalists as mark- 
ing an epoch in the scientific knowledge of the Hindi language. It was original, 
philosophical, and comprehensive of the language and of all its dialects ard forms in 
their relation to one another and to their common Sanskrit roots. This is the testi- 
mony publicly borne to its unique character and value by such men as Mr. Bearns, 
author of a “Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Languages of India”; of Dr. 
Fitz Edward Hall; of Dr. Monier Williams, Sanskrit Professor at Oxford, himself 
the author of a Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary. Dr. Williams says of Dr. Kel- 
logg’s Grammar, “It is a most valuable work, and one for which all engaged in In- 
dian studies will be grateful. I consider that it rises to a higher level than any 
grammar of the same kind yet produced.” 

It is an unquestioned fact that there exist several points of remarkable similarity 
between the legendary accounts of the acts or the sayings of the founder of the 
Buddhist religion and the actual historically recorded words and acts of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. This fact has naturally been taken advantage of by many modern 
scholars, biased against the exclusive claims of any supernatural religion. Their 
method has been greatly to exaggerate the number and the significance of such co- 
incidences, and from those assumed premises to conclude that either Christianity 
has borrowed from Buddhism, or that both religions are alike natural developments 
from similar conditions, having their ground in the common elements and environ- 
ments of human nature. This general impeachment of the originality and super- 
natural origin of Christianity has been made prominent in the literature of unbeliev- 
ing scholars, and has been widely popularized in the poem of Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
entitled “‘The Light of Asia,” wherein he sets forth this Buddha, Sakya Muni, as 
the “ Light of Asia,” worthy to be compared with the divine Person, whom Chris- 
tendom recognizes as the “ Light of the World.” ‘ 

Dr. Kellogg in this work, learnedly and thoroughly based upon a critical knowl- 
edge of the entire literatures of both sides, as far as these are at present opened to 
the scholarship of Europe, compares the pseudo “ Light of Asia” with the true 
“Light of the World.” He proves beyond all gainsaying that in all respects, as to 
historic verity, as to ascertained facts or legends, as to system of thought or morals, 
or practical influence, there is absolutely no comparison, except the general one be- 
tween order and confusion. 

Dr. Kellogg uses, of course, the translations from the Sanskrit by Max Miiller, 
Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, and others, but his own critical knowledge of Hindi and 
its affiliated tongues enables him to use these materials with a discriminating accu- 
racy, and gives his conclusions a value which is seldom equalled in the ordinary 
European or American literature on comparative religions. 

He first states the part which Buddhism plays in modern unbelief. He then dis- 
cusses the comparative historical value of the Buddhist and the Christian Scriptures. 
He shows that orthodox and rationa’istic critics agree that the records from which 
we derive our knowledge of the events in the life of Christ were for the most part, 
at least, written by contemporaries, who had every opportunity of knowing the actual 
facts of the case; while, on the contrary, the original authorities for the history of 
Buddha “ date, in their written form, from a period of four hundred to one thousand 
years after his death.” The facts with regard to his life are consequently few and doubt- 
ful, and none of these are of any apologetic interest to the Christian. He shows, on 
the other hand, that the legend of Buddha, which alone affords sceptics materials 
for comparison with the life of Christ, is extravagant, grotesque, and wholly unhis- 
torical, and dating entirely from a time subsequent to the life of Christ. Hence if 
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there has been any borrowing in the case, Buddhism has borrowed from Christianity, 
and not by any possibility Christianity from Buddhism. Dr. Kellogg compares this 
mythical legend of Buddha with the history of Jesus Christ, and finds that there are 
a few very striking points of resemblance, but shows, upon critical examination, that 
these points of resemblance have been greatly exaggerated, as to number and value, by 
the European apologists of Buddhism, and that they are really, where not accidental, 
always superficial, and of no essential relation to the realities of the two religions. 

He then proceeds to show that since Buddhism denies the existence of God or of 
a soul in man, or the personal immortality of the saint, and affirms that the essence 
of sin is desire of existence, and that salvation is annihilation, and that man is his 
own savior: there can be no rational comparison between the doctrine of Buddhism 
and that of Christianity in any of their elements. 

And lastly, Dr. Kellogg shows that there can be no valid comparison between the 
ethics of the two systems. Proving that in their postulates, their law, their motives, 
and in their practical workings, Buddhistic morals are essentially different from, and 
immeasurably inferior to, those taught by Christ and his apostles. 

A. A. HODGE, 


EXAMEN CONCILII TRIDENTINI das ist Beleuchtung und Widerlegung der Be- 
schliisse des Tridentinischen Konzils von MARTIN CHEMNITZ. Deutsch bear- 
beitet von R. Bendixen, u. s. w. in Verbindung mit Dr. Chr. E. Luthardt. 8vo, 
pp. 488. Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke. 1884. New York: B. Westermann 

co. 


This work is in part a translation, in part an abridgment of the famous original, 
which Schenkel pronounces (Herzog’s Real-Encykl., s%é voce) not only the finest and 
ripest product of its author’s genius and learning, but a work still unsurpassed in its 
department of polemic theology. The preparation and publication originally oc- 
cupied about ten years, being completed in 1573. The interest now taken in Ger- 
many in the controversy between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism has called 
forth among other things this German edition of the great Lutheran’s masterpiece. 
Copies of the Latin original are too inaccessible, and a reprint of its goo quarto 
pages, it was thought, would be less useful than this abridgment, in which import- 
ant paragraphs are reproduced in a literal translation, while other portions are 
given in a concise and accurate summary. Prof. Luthardt is sponsor to the edition, 
to the extent of a hearty indorsement of the great value of the original, and the 
timeliness and success of the editor's work. A few notes have been added, supply- 
ing here references to the doctrinal standards and the controversial literature of the 
16th century, and there references to modern literature, Catholic or Protestant, to 
Muhler and Perrone, Hase, Kahnis, and other representative writers. The whole 
work appears tu us well done, and to furnish an important help both to the under- 
standing of the Reformation century and to the mastery of the great questions 
which are permanently at issue between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism. 

CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE quarter ending with the first of October is always the least productive one in 
this department of theological literature, which accounts for the few titles we have 
in hand to present in this summary. Can the Old Faith Live with the New? or, 
The Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. George Matheson, M.A., 
D.D., Minister of the Parish of Innellan. (Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons, 1885.) No scene during the sessions of the General Council of the 
Presbyterian Alliance in Belfast, last summer, was comparable to the address, on 
the subject of evolution, by the Rev. Dr. Matheson. The superb eloquence of the 
blind preacher, the luminous order and triumphant march of his argument, and the 
irrepressible enthusiasm of the great audience, formed a combination which no wit- 
ness will forget, or remember with diminished delight. The argument of that grand 
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address, completed and perfected, is presented in the present volume. The author 
does not propose to investigate the truth and permanence of the evolution philos- 
ophy. Let that be as it may, he proposes the simple problem: If evolution should 
prove the truth, will its acceptance lead to the rejection of Christianity? For this 
purpose, adopting the extreme form of evolution advocated by Herbert Spencer, Dr. 
Matheson discusses the bearing of evolution on Christianity at the several points 
where they are supposed to be most incompatible. The result he reaches is that 
the universal and final acceptance of the evolution philosophy will not injuriously 
affect the hold which Christianity possesses over the minds of men. His discussion 
is interesting and instructive, because very able, clear, and conducted in a spirit of 
entire good faith. It should, however, be read with great caution, and constant 
recurrence to Biblical standards and tests. Evolution deals with forces and their 
unconscious actions; Christianity with persons, and their relations, designs, and 
conscious experiences and actions. The incarnation and the resurrection of Christ, 
and the effectual calling of men dead in sin to spiritual life by the Holy Ghost, appear 
rather to be caricatured than philosophically established by the author’s discussion 
of these personal acts of God as instances in the “evolution of the force called in- 
scrutable.”’ Our Father's Book; or, The Origin and Authority of the Bible. 
By Israel P. Warren, D.D. (Boston: Congregational and Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society, 1885.) Dr. Warren writes not for scholars, but for intelligent Chris- 
tians generally, though the conclusions of the best scholarship have been consulted 
in its preparation. After an Introduction, discussing the evidence relied on and 
method pursued, the author proceeds to treat of the “form” of the sacred volume, 
of its “history,” its “divine authority,” and its “interpretation.” Upon the whole 
the book is orthodox, able, and adapted to do good. He gives an eccentric defini- 
tion of Inspiration, as not a divine influence, but only a divine adoption of the sev- 
eral books concerned, however generated, for hisown purpose. Their authority 
to us grows wholly out of the fact that God places them in our hands for our guid- 
ance, and demands faith and obedience. But he holds that in this sense all the 
contents, even the words, are inspired, and of plenary authority to us.——Present 
Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian Evidence, Doctrine,and Morals. By various 
writers. Vol. VI. (London: Religious Tract Society, 1885.) This is a very inter- 
esting and valuable collection. It contains: Tract XXXI., “The Adaptation of 
Bible Religion to the Needs and Nature of Man,” by the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D., 
LL.D.; Tract XXXIL., “The Witness of Ancient Monuments to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures,” by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.; Tract XXXIII., ‘The Hindu 
Religion, a Sketch and a Contrast,” by J. Murray Mitchell, M.A., LL.D.; Tract 
XXXIV., “ Modern Pessimism,” by the Rev. J. Radford Thompson, M.A.; Tract 
XXXV., “ The Divinity of our Lord in relation to his Work of Atonement,” by the 
Rev. William Arthur; Tract XXXVI., “The Lord’s Supper, an Abiding Witness 
to the Death of Christ,” by Sir William Muir, D.C.L., LL.D.—AHeaven Revealed, 
Being a Popular Presentation of Swedenborg’s Disclosures about Heaven, with the 
Concurrent Testimony of a Few Competent and Reliable Witnesses. By B. F. 
Barrett, author of ‘‘ The New View of Hell,” “‘ The New Dispensation,” etc. (Phil- 
adelphia: Porter & Coates, 1885.) A. A. HODGE, 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


EXTEMPORE PREACHING. By WILDER SMITH. Hartford, Conn.:. Brown & 
Cross. 1884. 


Respecting the advantages of preaching without a manuscript very little remains 
to be said, after the many books which have been published on the subject. In de- 
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fence of the theories by which facility in such preaching may be acquired, as little 
remains to be said. There was, however, an opportunity for suggestions from ex- 
perience, and a wise presentation of the successive steps by which success may 
actually be gained by one, because by these success has beén gained by another. 
This opportunity the author of this little book has made his own. 

There is a serious practical difference between stating the way by which a result 
must be certain, and saying, This is the process by which I actually achieved the 
result. In just that difference is the advantage of Mr. Smith’s work, and this alone 
really justifies its appearance. There is no occasion to review it at any length, for 
its contents require to be studied by every one who proposes to be an extempo- 
raneous speaker. Only one peculiarity needs especially to be noted, which is the ad- 
mission that all cannot be such speakers in any high sense, and that it is not wise 
for any one to resolve that he will speak in no other way. The truth of .these two 
statements cannot be doubted by any man who has thoroughly made the experiment 
for himself, or who has attempted to teach others the art here wisely advocated. 

I know of no book from which so much help may be obtained by a speaker who 
has reasonable hope that he may overcome ordinary hindrances _ Its general and 
specific rules are based on common sense, and are eminently judicious and simple; 
its refere:ces to personal experience are instructive and encouraging; and the whole 
has its value from the fact that it seems likely to secure the end sought, and that it 
has positively secured it. With no special theory to exhibit, and no elaborated prin- 
ciples to: support, the author’s object is to tell us how he became an extempore 
preacher, and to inspire us with the conviction that we can do as he did. It was a 
worthy object, and he attained it. JAMES EELLS. 


HYMN STUDIES: An illustrated and annotated edition of the Hymnal of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, by Rev. CHARLES S. NUTTER. New York: Phil- 
lips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

The General Conference of 1848 appointed a Committee of Seven, composed of 
ministers and laymen, for the revision of the Hymn Book then in use in the Method- 
ist Church. A Hymn-tune Book was prepared, and, with the approval of the 
“Book Committee,’ and of the “Editors of the Book Concern,” and under the 
sanction of the bishops, was published in 1849, entitled “Methodist Hymns and 
Tunes.” This volume contains 1,148 hymns. But no hymn-tune book can last 
long. New editions, revisions, and new books, with new adaptations, are inevitable. 
The necessity seems to be intrinsic. Our Methodist brethren have shown much en- 
terprise and wisdom in keeping pace with the development of taste and with the 
growth of knowledge in this department of public worship. The volume before us, 
as its name indicates, is a study of the “Methodist Hymnal,” containing 1,117 
hymns, besides 19 doxologies, not quite as many as are found in the old “ Method- 
ist Hymns and Tunes.” The author has annotated the “Hymnal,” producing a 
book “intended for the home, the pastor’s study, and the layman’s centre-table.” 
We do not quite understand this. Has the “ Home” no “ centre-table,” or has the 
“Jayman” only a “ centre-table,” but no “ home’’? Is this a Methodist peculiarity 
which an ‘outsider’ is not supposed to comprehend? But pleasantry aside, after 


this ambiguous sentence, we are attracted and impressed by the tone and character 


of the preface as a whole; it is modest, scholarly, and workmanlike. The editor 
has “ undertaken to give— 

“ First. A biographical sketch of each author and translator, of whom there are 
more than three hundred. Second. The origin and history of the (each ?) hymn, 
with such reliable matters of interest concerning it as could be gathered. TZherd. 
The original title and text, where the hymn has been altered. Fourth. The pass- 
age of Scripture upon which the hymn is based. /72/¢4. The book, paper or maga- 
zine in which the (each ?) hymn first appeared, with the date of its publication.” 
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The author adds, “I dare not say that there are no mistakes in this work, but 
neither care nor labor has been spared to avoid them.” The book shows very 
clearly that its author has done his work with much carefulness, and at a cost of 
much labor. Mr. Nutter expresses his obligations to several of the best known 
hymnologists, who have rendered him valuable assistance. The volume impresses 
us as having been prepared with a great deal of taste, and judgment, and scholarly 
labor. The biographical sketches are compact and brief. Incidents are given in 
few words, but in a way that will be helpful to those who would conduct “ Praise 
Services” in a way to make them both interesting and profitable. The original 
readings, and the history of alterations are given with great care and accuracy. 
The indexes are ample. We do not see why “ The Ritual” is published in a book 
like this ; certainly it is not annotated; though we would be glad.if that had been 
done ; and if annotated we could wihennel the right of “ The Ritdal the place 
in this valuable work. Of course this book is specially designed for our brethren in 
the Methodist churches; but we think they will be obliged to let some in other 
churches welcome and prize this interesting contribution to the history of many 
hymns which are the common treasures of all the churches. We cordially thank 
Mr. Nutter for the work he has done, and we congratulate our Methodist brethren 
that their “‘ Hymnal” has fallen into the hands of one so competent to illustrate it, 
and to add to its meaning, and interest, and value. In New York the houses, as a 
rule, are so narrow that most of our Presbyterians have no knowledge of such a 
piece of furniture as a “ centre-table”’; but we are glad if our Methodist brethren 
have such tables suggestive of social czrc/es, instead of social /znes, and we are sure 
that, though the old “centre-table” of our fathers has disappeared, a place will be 
found in many of our homes for this volume. THOs. S. HASTINGS, 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the late J. T. BECK, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, Tiibingen. Translated by the Rev. J. A. McClymont, B.D., 
Aberdeen, and the Rev. T. Nicoll, B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. - 


This nicely printed and acceptable volume contains the substance of two separate 
courses of lectures delivered during the author’s professorate of more than thirty 
years. The translators were, both of them, students at Tiibingen, and have per- 
formed their work as a labor of love and with much success. It is fluent and easy, 
yet in a few cases leads the reader to desire a glance at the original. The treatise 
itself is worthy of its veteran author, so well known by his judicious and incisive 
“Outlines of Biblical Psychology.’”’ His discussion of the subject is fresh and original. 
After a brief and lively introduction on the importance of the Scripture in its bear- 
ings on the theme, and the value of the various aids to be employed, (formal treat- 
ises, biographies, directories of worship, intercourse with men and with brother min- 
isters,) he sets forth the first of the three parts into which the work is divided, viz., 
The Scriptural Conception of the Pastoral Office. This is deduced from the funda- 
mental idea of the pozmén as set forth by Christ, which is applied in reference to 
government, doctrine, and service, after which the subjective requirements for the 
office are set forth. The whole discussion is Biblical, not a mere agglomeration of 
texts, but each point as it occurs illumined by sacred words accurately expounded. 
The same is true of the two other parts, one of which exhibits our Lord as a pattern, 
citing and explaining his discourses as given in the first half of Matthew’s gospel, 
and showing how they furnish guidance and hints to the minister of to-day, while 
the other in a similar fashion discusses the work of the Aposiles, their preparation, 
their testimony before the world (including an analysis of their discourses), their or- 
ganization of churches, their appointments to office, and their conflict with the State- 
Church. 
Dr. Beck makes no reference to any British or American work save Baxter’s 
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“Reformed Pastor,” but this is not to be regretted since his methods are so different. 
The book in parts is adapted only to German readers, but as a whole is suited to 
any latitude, and is often quite suggestive. It is gratifying to see so learned and 
acute a man rivetting his prelections to the words and the spirit of Scripture, and 
frequently giving a new and wholesome turn to familiar passages. His view of the 
Bible is plain. “Scripture, when one gives himself up to it in a spirit of devotion 
to the truth and with self-renunciation, proves a quickening spring which awakens 
in every man his special gift and promotes a sound practical development of the 
gift.” Wisdom in the pastoral office “is not got from rules, but like other good 
things, is to be found in Scripture—that is to say, it belongs to the personal charac- 
ter which is formed by the study of Scripture and by prayer.” Hence Dr. Beck re- 
proves with energy the prevalent hasty and superficial mode of treating the Bible, 
and insists saieseching and life-long study, working in the inexhaustible mine 
with the earnestness of one digging for gold. He furnishes a fine example of this 
by the way in which he cites the original, and gets out the full meaning of the in- 
spired writer. In this respect the book is different from all other works on pastoral 
theology. The fact that the author was engaged in ministerial labors both in town 
and country before he became professor, comes out very clearly in the many keen 
and helpful suggestions which are obviously the result of personal experience. 


TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 
BOOKS FOR PRACTICAL EDIFICATION: 


The Unknown God, and Other Sermons. By the Rev. Alex. Cranfurd, M.A., 
author of “ Seeking for Light.””. (New York: Scribner & Welford.) The last discourse 
in this volume discusses church parties, and thus shows where the author stands, 
He sees something good in both the Evangelical and the High Church parties, 
but each has serious deficiencies. The Broad Church is not perfect, but is far better 
than the others, on account of its liberality, its dependence upon reason and man’s 
spiritual nature, its deep humanity and its fearless teaching of the fatherhood of God. 
It is the party of progress, and will have the grandest triumphs in the future. Mr. 
Cranfurd’s Discourses are all in this key. He acknowledges great indebtedness to 
John Stuart Mill and Mr. Carlyle. All that is noblest in the latter’s teaching, he 
thinks, “can easily be reconciled with liberal Christianity.” He contends for “a 
Christian Agnucsticism” in defiance of the numerous scriptures which assert the re- 
ality of our knowledge of God. “The fall was only one process of spiritual devel- 
opment.” “Inspiration has not been all exhausted by the prophets ef old.” Paul’s 
famous utterance to the Galatians is thus distorted: “If even an angel from heaven 
were to come and preach anything contrary to the fundamental principles of moral- 
ity, his teaching was to be fearlessly rejected.” All the sermons are characterized 
by vagueness and lack of precise statement. There are some vigorous thrusts at 
Materialism and Positivism, and the Pharisaism of art is thus well taken off: ‘The 
real motto of this religion is, By taste are ye saved through culture, not of works, 
lest any man should be vulgar.” The book is of use only as showing what is the 
trend of opinion in a certain section of the Church of England. The Shadow 
of the Hand, and Other Sermons. By William A. Gray, Minister of South Free 
Church, Elgin. (Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) These sermons were 
preached in the course of a ten years’ ministry, and appear to have been printed as 
a memorial of its character. As such they are gratifying in point of correctness 
and force. They are not profound, nor do they show much original investigation ; 
but they are well-written, fresh, and edifying, often with passages of much beauty, 
and sometimes searching in their analysis of character. We quote two sentences, 
which state what many do not know: “ We are not to suppose that the doctrine of 
altruism is a gospel peculiar to the enlightenment of more modern times; there is a 
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Christian altruism that is far more ennobling and radical than anything to which 
infidel ethics has given the name. Here, as elsewhere, the ideas with which it is 
hoped to supersede the Bible have been drawn from the Bible itself, as if the voice 
could be silenced by the echo, and the substance be banished by its own pallid 
shadow.” ——Fréhlich in Hoffnung! Predigt gehalten bei der Jahresfeier des 
Evangelischen Missionsvereines. Von D. Emil Frommel. (Leipzig: J. Lehmann.) 
(From B, Westermann & Co.) This is a spirited discourse, based upon the apostle’s 
words (Rom. xii. 12, 13), Rejoceng in hope, etc. The preacher insists that these 
directions, suitable to individual believers at all times, are especially appropriate to 
the friends of missions, and he proceeds to develop and apply their meaning under 
the four heads: a joyful spirit, a patient heart, praying lips, and an open hand. 

his is done with fervor and heartiness, and the discourse must have been effective 
when delivered, as it is readable and refreshing when put in print——E-xfosétions. 
By the Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D. 8vo, pp. 453. (New York: T. Whittaker.) The 
author was for many years editor of the Exfoszfor, but lost that position because 
he held and taught “the larger hope.”” Many persons having urged him by letter 
to carry on his work, he issues this volume to see if the sincerity of their desire 
will stand a practical test by the sale of the book, in which case others will fol-* 
low year by year. We cannot say that we wish the venture success. Dr. Cox 
is a clear thinker and a practiced writer. He has much learning and considerable 
rhetorical skill. His discourses are fresh and pointed and vigorous. But he is 
seriously unsound in doctrine. He flatly denies “the total depravity of man” 
(p. 29), which is the natural result (or rather cause) of his rejecting the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. To justify what is euphemistically called “the larger hope” 
seems to be the direct aim of many of the expositions, and the undercurrent of all 
the rest. In the sermon on Dives and Lazarus he does not hesitate to put a bridge 
over the great gulf which Abraham said was “ fixed” between the two. “ Children 
of wrath,” in Ephesians ii. 3, means merely “ wrathful men” (p. 49), which a de- 
cent scholar ought to be ashamed to say. Faith gets its value from its subjective 
influence upon him who exercises it (p. 183 sg.). The “sin unto death” is one 
which so separates from Christ that before we can be restored we must pass through 
the pangs and terrors of death (p. 263). A dying penitent is “ admitted into a Par- 
adise in which he may still suffer for his sins, and mst suffer for them if he is ever 
to be quit of them”’ (p. 224), which simply reproduces purgatory. Christ’s mission 
to destroy the works of the devil means that “all sin must cease at the last, and all 
men be made alive in Christ” (p. 299). In short, Dr. Cox is a restorationist, pure 
and simple. He refers with approval to the sermons of Dr. John Service, and to 
the “Old and New Theology” of the Rev. J. B. Heard, and is henceforth to be 
classed with the advocates of progressive orthodoxy, a progress backwards and 
_downwards, The man who becomes weak on the extent and the demerit of sin, 
gravitates toward other and still more serious error. Neither learning nor logic will 
save him from detestable compromises of fundamental truth. 


TALBOT W. CHAMBERS. 





V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By JOHN RAE, M.A. 12mo. pp. 455. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884, 

LE SOCIALISME CONTEMPORAIN. Par EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 8vo. pp. 481. 
Bruxelles et La Haye. 1881. 

THE SOCIALISM OF TO-Day. By EMILE DELAVELEYE. Translated into English 
by GODDARD H. ORPEN. Together with an account of Socialism in England, 
by the translator. 12mo. pp. xliv, 331. London. 


Socialism is not a new phenomenon, however true it may be that some of its fortns 
and seme of its pleas are new, or however novel may be some of the points at 
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which, or the voices by which, it begins to assert itself and to prove its power. Its 
history has been repeatedly sketched, with the necessity continually recurring that 
new pages and new chapters be added to the history. A brilliant writer,a bold and 
successful agitator, an ill-boding organization, like the International, though it show 
itself and speedily dissolve, a great display of numbers and strength at the polls, 
as.in the last elections to the German Reichstag, will call for a fresh study, his- 
torical, economic, political, ethical, and religious, of ‘‘the social question.’””’ When 
the banners paraded in the processions, or suspended in the halls, of our great cities, 
bear the legend “No God and no master,” or “ No king, church, priest, or loafer,” 
reproducing here among us the extreme utterances of the worst type of European 
socialism, the Church and ker ministry must bestir themselves. We may copy from 
Italian newspapers, ‘‘ God is the people’s greatest enemy, for he has cursed labor,” 
and “ All authority, human or divine, must disappear, from God down to the 
meanest agent of police,’”’ only to discover that like sentiments are finding utterance, 
in plain or broken English, across the entire breadth of our own continent. A 
Henry George begins in San Francisco the career as a social reformer, which claims 
for him the serious attention of the Duke of Argyll, and the monthlies and quarter- 
lies of the English-speaking world. 

The titles of the two books before us would assign to them precisely the same 
field, narrower than that of Contzen’s admirable Geschichte der Soctalen Frage, 
while broader than that of Mehring’s equally thorough Deutsche Soctaldemokratie. 
After an introductory chapter, in which he indicates the importance and some of 
the general bearings of his subject, Mr. Rae devotes successive chapters to the 
description and discussion of Lassalle, Marx, “ Carl Marlo”; the Socialists of the 
Chair (as the university economists are sometimes called); the Christian socialists 
(Catholic and Protestant, English and Continental); Russian Nihilism; Socialism 
and the Social Question ; and Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty.” His expo- 
sitions are clear and careful; his descriptions discriminating and vigorous; his rec- 
ognition unhesitating of the evils which socialism would remove and the wrongs 
which it would redress; while at the same time his grasp of economic principles is 
firm, and his application of them trenchant. As he deals with phase after phase of 
the broad and complex problem, we follow him expecting help as from a master,— 
first toward the appreciation of the real or supposed grievances of the socialist, and 
of the philosophic or practical foundations of his complaint, and then toward the 
detection of the fallacies involved in his judgments or his reasonings, and of the in- 
justice or the inadequacy of his remedies for evil and wrong. The chapters on Carl 
Marx and Henry George are unusually fine specimens of keen and broad and conclu- 
sive economic analysis and argument. 

M. Laveleye’s work comes to us with the prestige gained by its author in a con- 
spicuous literary career of forty years. The Belgian economist is one of the Euro- 


pean authorities in his field, bringing from the school of his master, Huet, a pro- , 


found appreciation of the social question, not merely on the economic, but also on 
the moral and religious side. His book keeps us more closely in contact than Mr. 
Rae’s with the ethical and religious relations of the problem. It is broader in its 
historic survey, and richer in allusions to the literature of the subject. Mr. Rae is 
more full and minute in his economic discussions. The two agree, on the one hand, 
in their estimate of the seriousness and urgency of the social question and move- 
ment, which is no mere blind agitation among the masses, but in its higher forms 
draws at least incidental support from the teaching of almost every chair of political 
and social economy in Germany. It was Lassalle’s boast that he went into the bat- 
tle equipped with all that the philosophy and science of the age could provide. Our 
two authors agree, on the other hand, in their rejection of the philosophic and eco- 
nomic basis of the socialist theories. They are at one, especially in their emphatic 
rejection of the /azssez faire doctrine of the laws of industry and of society, and of 
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the true function of government in its relations to public welfare. They insist that 
political economy is not a mere natural science, but historical and moral. M. Lave- 
leye’s translator has added a useful chapter on English socialism. 

These books we deem very able and timely. They are valuable to the citizen, 
who would better understand that of which the air is so full, and specifically to em- 
ployers and to Christian teachers. The sympathies and the prejudices of many have 
kept them in ignorance both of the strength and of the weakness of the socialism 
that is making more and more ominous demonstrations, year by year, throughout 
Christendom. If Nihilism is a development peculiarly congenial to the soil of 
Russia, the declared purposes and the actual endeavors of British and American 
“dynamiters” are hardly less atrocious. If not in the precise method of a Bishop 
Ketteler, Dr. Stécker, Maurice, and Kingsley, yet in some way Christianity must 
prove itself to be the organ not of precious promises only, but of mighty and benefi- 
cent potency for the life that now is. CHARLES A, AIKEN. 





VI.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


RICHARD LEPsius. Ein Lebensbild von GEORG EBERS. 12mo, pp. 390. Leip- 
zig: Engelmann. 1885. New York: B, Westermann & Co. 


On the roth of July, 1884, Richard Charles Lepsius died at his home in Berlin, in 
the 74th year of his age, the foremost Egyptologist of his time, and one of its first 
comparative and special philoiogists. His earliest publication, the dissertation De 
Tabulis Eugubinis, with which he won his Doctorate in Philosophy at the age of 


- 22, gave clear promise of his later eminence, and the list which his biographer sup- 


plies of 160 volumes, pamphlets and papers, that followed this auspicious beginning, 
bears witness to the diligence and ability with which he prosecuted his favorite 
studies until within a few days of his death. He possessed extraordinary endow- 
ments, not of genius, but of talent, and enjoyed unusual opportunities, His tastes 
and habits of study had been taking form in his father’s house at Naumburg, and 
the correspondence maintained between the father and the son constitutes one of 
the most interesting elements in this attractive memoir. In the Universities of 
Leipsic, G&ttingen, and Berlin, he enjoyed the instructions of a succession of teach- 
ers to which it would be difficult to find a parallel : Gottfried Hermann and Wachs- 
muth, at Leipsic; Karl Otfried Miiller, Dissen, Dahlmann, Heeren, the Grimms 
and Ewald, at Gottingen; Béckh, Lachmann, Bopp, and Klenze, at Berlin. His 
later patrons and helpers were such as Gerhard, Bunsen, Humboldt, the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, King Frederic William IV., and the Emperor William I. 
When he decided in Paris to make Egyptology his specialty, Champollion had just 
died, but he had the encouragement of Letronne, De Sacy, Quatremére de Quincy, 
Raynouard, Raoul Rochette, the Duc de Luynes, and all the foremost philologists of 
Paris, as he was afterward aided in Italy by Rosellini, Salvolini, and Bunsen. By 
this time, however, he had become a thoroughly competent and independent worker. 
After laying an excellent foundation with Hermann in classical philology in the nar- 
rower sense, he had gone on to broader and deeper studies in comparative philology, 
history, and archeology. His methods were the most exact and thorough and his 
processes the most systematic and exhaustive. His diligence was tireless both in 
dealing with problems immediately before him and in laying up stores of material 
for future use. Whatever was important in any collection, public or private, that 
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came within his reach, he subjected to the most discriminating examination, and 
carried away immense stores of copies in one form or another to serve his later 
studies. As soon as his material was in any direction sufficiently complete, and his 
conclusion sufficiently matured, he gave the world the results, and many of these 
successive publications were not merely a great acquisition to their time, but an 
abiding contribution to philological science, to be supplemented but never super- 
seded. 

Egypt was becoming more and more a necessity to him, and in due time in 1842, 
through the effective aid of Bunsen and Humboldt, he was put in charge of that ad- 
mirably organized and admirably managed expedition which was to bring back in 
1846 such stores of experience and knowledge, as well as of solid material in many 
forms, originals, copies, drawings, etc. The publication of the peerless “ Monu- 
ments from Egypt and Ethiopia”’ occupied much of his time for the next thirteen 
years, and cost at least twice as much as the expedition itself. Another invaluable 
result of the expedition was the Egyptian department of the New Museum at Berlin, 
where so much that represents the art and life of the ancient empires on the Nile, is 
magnificently exhibited. Lepsius shaped the work, and became in due time Director 
of the Museum. His effective service in the University and in the Imperial Library 
at Berlin is adequately described hy his biographer, together with his literary labors 
in many important departments of Egyptology, and comparative philology. His 
‘‘ Book of the Dead” (1842); his discussion of the ‘‘ Languages, Monuments, In- 
scriptions, and Civilization of the Ethiopians of Ancient and Modern Times ” 
(1844) ; his * Chronology of the Egyptians ”’ (1849) ; his work on “ The first circle 
of the Egyptian gods and its historical and mythological origin” (1851); his “ Uni- 
versal Linguistic Alphabet” (1855) ; his “ Book of the Kings of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians ” (1858) ; his numerous papers on Metrology ; his Nubian Grammar, embody- 
ing the results of nearly 40 years of careful study (1889), merely suggest some of the 
lines in which he wrought. All the honors that the Prussian Government and the 
learned societies of Europe could appropriately bestow, marked the estimation in 
which the man and his work were held. 

The picture given of the domestic and social life of Lepsius is a delightful one. 
Especial mention is made of the winter of 1852-3, of which we have the most vivid 
and agreeable memories—the evenings devoted to the singing of English glees, and 
the occasional receptions where one might see most of the celebrities of the learned 
world of Berlin brought together socially. Lepsius was also a frequent and welcome 
guest at the palace. The great scholar was a devout believer in Christianity, honor- 
ing it in public as well as in the arrangements and observances of his home life, 
although he did not in confessional orthodoxy or in religious activity quite come up 
to the standard set by his accomplished and earnest wife. 

This memoir comes to us most appropriately from the skilful hands of Ebers, who 
was one of his earliest and most successful pupils, and it is dedicated to a fellow- 
pupil of even higher eminence in certain lines of Egyptological science, Prof. 
Diimichen, of Strassburg. The common tribute of these and of all others compe- 
tent to estimate Lepsius and his work would doubtless be, ‘* There is hardly any 
structure within the whole realm of Egyptology whose foundation-stone would not 
bear the name ‘ Lepsius’ ”’ (p. 136). CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


COLIGNY : THE EARLIER LIFE OF THE GREAT HUGUENOT. By EUGENE BERSIER, 
D.D. Translated by ANNIE HARWOOD HOLMDEN. 1I2mo, pp. xxxvi, 351. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1884. 

Since the death of Monod, Bersier probably occupies the foremost place among 
French Protestant preachers. The numerous volumes of his published sermons and 
other works from his pen have widened his reputation and influence. There is per- 
haps no man more competent to handle effectively the ample material that diligent, 
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reverent, and loyal research have been of late accumulating, and to give us a truthful 
and powerful picture of the great Admiral and his times. The story of Coligny’s life 
is here carried down to the time when, in 1562, he left his home with the God-speed 
of his noble wife, to join Condé and the other Huguenot leaders in the civil strife 
that had become inevitable. His character and services are admirably exhibited ; 
and the score or two of minor portraits that his biographer must of necessity exe- 
cute, are for all essential purposes drawn with equal care and skill. Few epochs in 
history provide such contacts and contrasts as are here presented in the Chatillons 
and the Guises, a Calvin or a Beza and the Carafas, Diane de Poitiers and Charlotte 
de Laval, Catharine de Medicis and Jeanne d’Albret. We shall hope at no remote 
day to receive from the same hand the story of the ten momentous years that fol- 
lowed, culminating in the crimes and horrors of St. Bartholomew’s. 


C. A. AIKEN. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Prof. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo, pp. xx and 473. 


Here we have an excellent history, in plain language and small compass, by a man 
who is conversant with our national problems, and whuse uniform aim is to make 
difficult questions clear, and to show that integrity, personal and national, is the 
strength of our nation. He discards the stock anecdotes of our School Histories, 
usually according them a line or two; and he utilizes the space thus saved by giving 
the social, economical, and political development of the States and of the whole nation. 
On public questions he gives succinctly the arguments on both sides, so that we can 
decide for ourselves. There are abundant illustrations ; and fine maps which really 
illustrate the text ; and questions, and reviews on each section. We have seen no 
other book about our country which contains so much that old and young people 
will find it useful to know. G. MACLOSKIE. 


HEBREW Lessons. A Book for Beginners. By H. G. MITCHELL, Ph.D. Square 
12mo, pp. vi, 164, 68. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1884. 


The author’s experience as a Professor in Boston University prompted the prepa- 
ration of this text-book, which commends itself, in the first instance, by its admirable 
typography. The Hebrew type especially has attracted attention and elicited warm 
commendation in Europe as well as in this country. The arrangement of the mate- 
rial is determined by the practical purpose of the book ; the student is to be put in 
possession as early as possible of the varied knowledge required for the interpreta- 
tion and construction of sentences of increasing complexity. We question whether 
the subdivision and dispersion of paradigms has not been carried too far. Most 
students, we are confident, would be aided by the customary exhibition somewhere 
in the book of the complete paradigm of the strong verb. Moreover, it does not 
seem to us wise to introduce into the tables forms which not only do not but cannot 
occur. It may be allowable in an Aramaic grammar, as we do not think it is in a 
Hebrew grammar, to make up a paradigm as far as possible from appropriate forms 
that are actually found in the Biblical text. But surely it is not advisable to give the 
beginner dual forms of adjectives, when his grammar will soon tell him that such 
forms are never used, a dual noun always taking its adjective in the plural. Nor is 
it well to treat all nouns as admitting a dual. 

In spite of its infrequent occurrence we prefer gata/ as the typical strong verb, 
rather than that the beginner should be puzzled in 4athabh by the necessity of 
watching constantly the changes in the aspiration of the mutes. The explanations 
given for some of the characteristic forms of the weak verbs do not appear to us 
always the best. And in his desire to secure the greatest possible condensation the 
author has now and then left statements, which, to a beginner, are obscure and mis- 
leading. In his transliteration of Hebrew proper names the author is not careful 
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about consistency, and some of our high authorities would frown upon some of his 
attempts at special precision. Portions of pointed and of unpointed texts are given 
in Part II. with judicious notes and vocabularies. While it is not-necessary that 
every beginner in Hebrew should aspire to improve upon the Macsoretic text, there 
are undoubted advantages in seasonable practice in interpreting unpointed texts. 

In the hands of a watchful and thorough teacher this handsome little manual 
may be mace to serve rapid and substantial progress in mastering the elements of 
Hebrew. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


GRAMMATIK DES BIBLISCH-ARAMAEISCHEN mit einer kritischen Erérterung der 
Aramiischen Worter im Neuen Testament. Von E, KAUTZSCH, ord. Professor 
der Theologie in Tiibingen. pp. viii, 181. Leipzig: F. C. W. Vogel. New 
York: B. Westermann & Co. 1884. 

Professor Kautzsch deserves hearty thanks for limiting his work to the Biblical 
Aramaic; the reasons for it are both practical and scientific. The student is en- 
abled to learn thoroughly the grammar of a unique portion of Aramaic literature, 
and the linguistic relations of that portion to the rest are more easily discerned. 

The execution of the work, also, is of a very high order. An Introduction gives 
a sketch of the history of the early Aramaic in general, and the West-Aramaic in 
particular, including the New Testament words of Aramaic origin. Of what fol- 
lows, particular attention should be called to the careful §§ on the verbal forms, and 
still more to those on the noun. Here we have, at length, something like a satis- 
factory exhibition of the formation of substantives. The whole etymology shows 
the conscientious endeavor to illustrate each point fully. Often all the forms appro- 
priate to a particular heading are cited, from Baer’s text. In the Syntax, the author 
‘3 on newer ground yet, and he has taken great pains to display all the facts. In al- 
most all questions of construction that offer themselves to a student, these paragraphs 
will be found quite sufficient. Altogether, a better grammar of the Biblical Aramaic 
could not at present be looked for, and we are glad to hear that it will appear in 
English. 

A few criticisms may be offered. The etymology of nouns has the defect of being 
purely external in its discriminations. Undoubtedly it is easy to become fanciful, in 
insisting that a particular significance must always and invariably attach to a par- 
ticular mode of formation, but to go to the other extreme, and decline to allow the 
shade of signification ever to be hinted at by the form is in some respects more un- 
fortunate still. It turns the formation of nouns into a mechanical, lifeless study. 

The Assyrian Precative forms with /, Zz, prefixed, ought to be considered before 
determining whether the Aramaic Imperf. with 5 preformative has any specific 


optative force or not (p. 79). There are other cases in which the author's some- 
what unreceptive attitude toward Assyriology injures his work. 

The forms 44%, 15™: are treated as belonging to the “ verbal sentence” (p. 161). 
It is simpler to regard thern as having the force of mere interjections. In Dn. 7: 


8, particularly, it is evident that 45yy cannot form a verbal sentence, for a verb im- 
mediately follows. 


Some slight errors of detail will doubtless be removed in a second edition. We 
allude to only the following: (p. 42) 579m, Ezra 4: 10, refers to a feminine noun, and 


so ya} Dn. 2:34; (p. 86), the gender of Pay is determined by the form of the 


numeral, Dn. 3:1; (p. 122), the statement in regard to the gender of the numeral in 
expressing dates should be modified so as to avoid the assumption that the general 
usage in reference to the agreement of the numeral is ever violated in these special 
cases. 
Finally, attention must be called to the great need of a fuller Index of Forms. 
FRANCIS BROWN. 
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THE following books call for brief mention : 


Working People and their Employers. By Washington Gladden. 12mo, pp. 241. 
(Standard Library, No. 132. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1885.) This isa new 
edition of a volume prepared a few years ago while Mr. Gladden was pastor of the 
North Church in Springfield, Mass. These chapters are good for any latitude or 
longitude ; good in their manly directness and their fidelity to every interest involved. 
There is a Christian ring about them that we especially commend to the Mew York 
Evening Post, with its sublime ignorance of the nature of religion in general, and 
. Christianity in particular, and its supercilious treatment of the moral and religious 
side of the great economic and social questions of the day.——Vores on the Opium 
Habit. By Asa P. Meylert, M.D. Third edition, revised and enlarged. 16mo, 
pp. 47. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885.) A word of instruc- 
tion and warning in regard to an evil that we cannot doubt is in some quarters as- 
suming serious proportions. Celestial Empires. By Rev. E. F.Burr,D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 302. (American Tract Society, New York.) The author of “ Pater Mundi,” 
“Ad Fidem,” and “Ecce Coelum,” secured fifteen years-ago a hearty welcome to 
all similar work that he might produce. His diligence in acquainting himself with 
the ascertained results of modern science, supplies to his facile hand and his reverent 
spirit a kind of material that under his effective rhetorical treatment never needs 
to wait for awakened interest. This last volume from his pen gathers up the im- 
portant facts of astronomical science, to show by them how “the heavens declare 
the glory of God.” It is enough to say that it is a thoroughly characteristic volume. 
The illustrations are an important element in its effectiveness. Fan Vedder's 
Wefe. By Amelia E. Barr. 12mo, pp. 329. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) The 
scene of this excellent little story is laid in Shetland. The characters are few and 
skilfully drawn ; the plot is well worked out to.a chastened and happy issue; the 
whole tone of the book is healthful and helpful——Corea, Without and Within, 
Chapters on Corean History, Manners, and Religion, etc. By William Elliot 
Griffis. 16mo, pp. 315. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication.) The 
author’s “Corea, the Hermit Nation” (New York: 1882), will continue to be our 
chief source of information in regard to Corea. This smaller and more popular 
work contains, however, some new and interesting material ; ¢.g., the fuller account 
given in chaps. iv.-x. of Hendrick Hamel’s captivity (cf. chap. xxii. of the larger 
work), and the recital of the developments of the last three years given in chaps. 
xix. and xxiii. The volume is a valuable addition to the publications of our Presby- 
terian Board.——Foseph Henry and the Magnetic Telegraph. An Address, de- 
livered at Princeton College, June 16, 1885, by Edward N. Dickerson, LL.D. 8vo, 
pp. 65. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1885.) The unveiling of a memorial 
tablet, set up in Marquand Chapel, Princeton, at the last College Commencement, 
furnished the occasion and opportunity for this address. At such a time and place 
the specific theme was inevitable, the imagination easily supplying the wires and 
other apparatus with which the distinguished scientist did his memorable work, A 
few pages of notes confirm and expand some passages in the oration. Zeitfragen 
des Christlichen Volkslebens. Band X. Hefie 1, 2, 3, 4,6. (Heilbronn: Gebr. 
Henninger, 1884.) The numbers which lie before us are among the more recent 
issues in the series founded a few years ago by Drs. Miihlhaussen and Geffcken. 
These concise and popular discussions have for years found great favor in Germany. 
The scientific series, edited by Virchow and Von Holtzendorff, constitutes quite an 
extensive and valuable library; the Deutsche Zett- und Strett-Fragen, ina different 
sphere, has had a similar aim and has been of like merit. The series before us is of 
a somewhat more conservative spirit. The subjects of these pamphlets are: “‘ The 
enormity of foreign words in our language”; “ Belief and Knowledge, Faith and 
Life”; ‘“‘ The German School in its various forms and gradations, and their relation 
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to the Christian Church”; “ The Care of the Poor, its history, and the need of re- 
form”; and “ The new German Orthography.” Each treatise is worthy of its place 
in the series, CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED: 
From CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Wonpbers OF ART AND ARCHAZOLOGY. RAMESES THE GREAT. Translated from 
the French of F. De LANOYE. pp. 296. 


WonDERS OF SCIENCE. THE PHENOMENA AND LAws oF HEAT. By ACHILLE 
Cazin. Translated and Edited by ELtnu RICH. pp. 273. 


Wonpers OF MAN AND NATURE. THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, Translated 
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THE STorY OF THE BOHEMIAN CHURCH. By W.G. Brarkir, D.D., LL.D. pp. 31. 
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